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To His Hicuness the 


Dou k E of LO U CESTER. 
5 1 


SIR, 


Avon G all the Noble Preſages 
of Nit and Honour, there is not 

One by which Your Hicnness hath 
given greater Encouragement to the 

Hopes of theſe Kingdoms, than by a 

ſurpriſing Curioſity, and 1 impatient De- 

fire of Knowledge. For the Satisfying 

of ſo Generous Inclinations, Your 
Hicunzss cannot but ſeek an early 
Acquaintance with the Roman State. 

It muſt needs pleaſe You, 81x, to under- 
ſtand the Conſtitution of that People, 
before You appear the Rival of their 
| 9 8 _ Glory: 


f 
j 
fi 
3 
| 

| 


el believe, Your HroeENESs will 


The E Eibl. Dedicatory. 


A Oe eo 


hs W firſt tene to both be 
theſe Attainments will be alike uncaſy, 


Many F atigues are to be undergone ere = 
— 208 ſurpaſs them i in Action and Con- 


duct: And in the ſame Manner, before 


You are introduced into the mare de- 


lightful Scenes of their Policy and 


Government, YoUR HIGHNESsS ſhould 


be fir fe preſented with the rougher 


Proſpect of PS PR" 0 Cer =] 


WPI 


- 


Fox N01 Direction in ſo noble 5 
| hodith? intricate)” . Path of Ancient 
Story, Your HIGHNESS 3 is deſired to 
accept this Tihall Endeavour, no other- 
wiſe than You would a few Shadows, 
or a little Modet,” to glve You, 81 R, 
the firſt N otion of ſome admired Pic- 
ture, or r ſome magnificent BUYS,” 


'T iz RE is oneCuſtom which, I 3 


read 


read wick . Algaſorer 8 i 
the TRSIAN Gam, a Martial Exerciſe, 
performed by the Youth of. the. Frſt 
Quality in Rome, under fuch h al aptain : 1 
voss ELF; aud deriwing its! Griginal 

| from young eme whortt Pnded not 
fear to mention as Your Precedent, 4 
ſince You have already Hondurdd him 
with Your Imitation. 


2 247 1911 1 3 


Ir may "be expected, perhaps, that, 
cout of the many illuſtrior Romane, 1 
ſhould here propoſe to Von HicHNESS 
ſome of the moſt celebrated Examples 

of Virtue Aud feat , But 
this would prove a needleſs Piece of 
Serviee; nee Voed cannot miſs Youk 
Way in the Purſuit of the Firſt, while 
Your Hicuness goes on like the 


Trojan Prince, 


Matre Dea monſtrante Vit 1am. 


And to the Second, the ſhort Advice, 
4 4 0 which 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
nie Ns gi un dar en 
1 0 Vor as the Higheſt Motive: 


—7 anims repententem exempla tuorum, 


E : Pater Eneas & Aounculus exci N 


4 Hector. 1 
I am, SI R, 
Your Hicuness's 
Moft bumble and _ 
./ obedient Servant, 


8 Baſil Kennett. f 


99 * 
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EE: XX HE Uſefulneſs of, feb: a  Dejign as Me 
CI on being like to be called in queſtzon, , 


m obliged no farther than to give a 


OST Ave Hiſtory of what | Attempts have 
 bitherto been mad: of the ſame Nature, with Jome 
Account of the preſent Undertaking. 

Not to make a Catalogue of the many Tract on 
particular Subjects of Roman Antiquities, he 
Two Authors moſt in uſe for this Knowledge are 
Rofinus and Godwin ; the firſt as a full Syſtem, 
the other as an Abridgement or Compendium. We 
have nothing more complete than Roſinus taken all 
together: But he will appear very deficient in many 
Points, if compared with other learned Men, who 
have laboured in the adorning ſome one Part of his 
General Subfect. Thus, I believe, his Book of War 
has ſcarce — looked into fince the Publiſhing 3 
Lipfius's admirable Comment on Polybius. His 
Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws and Fu- 
nerals, will never be ſet in Competition with the 
more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rubenius, 
of Paulus Manutius and Kirchman. Not to urge 
that the Names, the Money, the Private Games, 
with ſeveral lefſer Topicks, are entirely omit- 
ted; and many more ſubſtantial Cuſtoms but 
lightly touched. The Parali pomena of Dempſter, 

* 8 


* 


which are added in the beſt Editions, aa ie Nane 


P R E $ A- RE. 


of Notes on this Author, ſeem, for the moſt Part, 

barely a Tranſcript of Common Places gathered 
from the Claſficks and other Writers, with little 
Connection; and therefore, though they ſerve, noc 


and then, for a Supplement fo Ros, yet it 1s 


mpalſible they ſhould be very inſtructive. 

_ Godwin's Anthologia which ae uſually meet 
with in -our.. Schools, beſides that it wants all the 
Advantages which we have received from the 


Learned within theſe threeſcore Years, is fo ſhort 


and unſatisfattory in Subjects of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence ; fo crowded wy Phraſes, which are ta 
be found in all our Dictionaries; fo fiuffed with 
long Paſſages of Latin un tranſlated'; has fo little 
Method, and runs #9 ary and heavy. in the Reading, 
that T fancy, it is a general Wiſh, it wwere ex- 
changed for ſomething elſe in the fame Kind, of 
greater Uſe, and more agreeable Entertainment. 
For Cantelius de Romana Republica, To me 
the Jeſuit ſeems very unhappy, that by ſpending 
half his Book in giving us à long Relation of the 


Roman Wars, Battles, Deaths, &c. which moſt 
Perſons would rather learn from the Original Hi. 


forians, he bas f ftraitened himelf in the remain - 


ing Part, as to paſs for no extraordinary Epito- 


mixer. Beh des that, he cannot ſpare Room to ſet 
down one Word of Authority for what he ſays. 

As for Theſe Papers: The Tao Eſſays of the 
Raman Learning and Education are, I think, what 
has not been before attempted in any Language; 
and on that Account will be the more eaſily par- 
doned, Hb not the better accepted in the World. The 


compen= 


P R E FA GE. 


compendious Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, and De- 
cay of the State, has-'this at leaſt to ſay for itſelf, 
That it carries its own Credentials. along with it, 
in conſtant References to the ancient Writers: I 
will not here compiſe a Table of Contents for the 
Second Part, which has run out into ſuch a Length, - 
as to mate the Body of the Work; only. I may hint 
ima Word or two, that the many Omiſſiont of Ros 
ſinus and Godwin are largely ſupplied, and ſtarve 
any Thing material (that I know of } paſſed by > 
That. the City, with the famous Structures of all . 
Sorte, are deſcribed from the Relations f Hye- vit 
neſſes, and Authors of Credit: That. the Laws 
which occur in the beſt Claſſicbs, and often prove à 
gredi Hin derance to the Reader, are diſpoſed under 
proper Heads in a very convenient Manner; and the 1 
trueſt Accounts of their Import, and the Time uben 
they were made, colleated from the 1 maſt approved - 
Commentators, and from. the admired Treatiſe of 
Manutius. de Legibus Romanis : That in om? 
Subjects it was \thought. proper to follow / for: the 
moſt Part } one particular: Author, who had managed. 
his Province, with univerſul Approbation; a Sigo-— 
nius in the Comitia amd the J udgements: Liphus 
in the Art of War, in the Glad tors, and in the 
Names: Kirchman in the Funerals, and Brere- 
wood in the Account of the Money: That tb 
curious Remarks of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grævius, 
Monſieur and Madame Dac ier, are inſerted on many 
Occaſions. In ſhort, that no Pains on Gharges have 
been ſpared, which might render the Attempt truly 
ſerviceable to the good End for which it was de- 


ſigned, the Pleaſure and B enefit of the Reader. 


The 


a 


PREP A C E. 


De great Incorrectneſi of” the Second Edition 
was occaſioned by the Haſte, and the Neceſſities, of 
the then unfortunate Proprietor ; 3h whom no 


Sight of the Sheets could be obtained, till the Whole 


was fo diſhonourably finiſhed. Yet the neceſſary Al. 


terations and Additions, before given in, were in- 


ſerted in their Places. It was and is with all 


Gratitude acknowledged, that the beſt Part of this 
Afiftance hath been afforded by the late Noble Col- 
teftions of the excellent Grævius; a Catalogue of 
which is bere ſubjoined. The C ompiler wither 1 
may be imputed not to Idleneſs, but to Defign, that 
he hath borrowed only a Mite from that Treaſury. 
For intending an Abridgement, not a full Body, 
he thought it alike unreaſonable, either to fawell the 
Bull above the Name and Uſe, or to forbear ſuch 
Improvements, as could ſearce in Honeſty be denied : 
Either to burthen the Reader for the Book(eller's' 
Advantage, or, under a Pretence of eaſing the 


former, to injure Both, This new Impreſſion has 


not only been amended by a careful Superviſal, but 
adorned by the Beauty of the Letter, and of the ad- 
ditional Sculptures. But the chief Recommenda- 


tion of the Defign is owing to the favourable Ac- 


ceptance and kn. Encouragement of private Per- 
ſons, and of Societies, eſpecially f a Royal and moſt 
Pouriſhing Semmary, to which our Thanks can be 


returned in no better Wiſhes, than that it may for 
ever continue in the ſame happy State, and under 
toe like Nan, Government ** Direction. 
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Of the ROMAN Learning. 


e HOEVER conſiders the ſtrange Be- 
ginning of the Roman State, the Frame 
and Conſtitution on which it was firſt 

ſettled, together with the Quality of the 
original Members, will think it no Won- 
deer that the People, in that early Age, 
mp. ſhould have a Kind of Fierceneſs, or 
rather Wildneſs in their Temper, utteriy 

On" "9 INI averſe to every Thing that was polite and 
agreeable, This ſavage Diſpoſition by Degrees turned into a 


rigid Severity, which encouraged them to rely ſolely on the 


Force of their Native Virtue and Honour, without being be- 


holden to the Advantage of Art, for the Improvement of their 


Reaſon, or for the Aſliſtance of their Courage. Hence a 


Groſſneſs of Invention paſſed current with them for-Wit, and 


Study was looked on as an unmanly Labour; eſpecially while 
they found, that their exact Diſcipline and unconquered Reſo- 
lution, rendered them Mafters of Nations much more knowin 

than themſelves. All this is frankly acknowledged by their own 
Authors: Literæ in homine Romano go for a Wonder with 


| Tully (a.) And Virgil, in a Reign when all the Civility and 
Learning of the World were tranſplanted to Rome, chuſeth to 


make the Arts of Government and War the diſtinguiſhing Ex- 


cellencies of his Countrymen ; 


Excudent alii ſpirantia molliùs era, 
Credo equidem vivos ducent de marmore vultus : 
Orabunt cauſas melius ; cœlique meatus 
Deſeribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, mements : 


—Y PT I TO PTE II * 


1 * 
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| (a) De Nat, Deer, lib, 1. De Sener. 
b. 2 He 
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He tibi erunt artes 3 paciſque imponere morems 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare fuperbes (a). 


Others ſhall beſt gnſpire the mimick Braſs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face 
Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads, 

Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods : 

The wand'ring Stars to ſteady Rules confine, 

And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 

Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for high Command; 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hang 

To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, © — 
To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. 


The Reaſons, which Horace gives for the flow Advances of 


Poeſy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning: 


| Serus enim Grads admovit acumina chartis (ö). 


* Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 


had ſettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, de- 


prived them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautify: their 
Genius, which was formed by Nature capable of the higheſt 
Attainments, Some Kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their 


tuſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rude doggrel 
Stuff, as old Ennius deſcribes: | | 1 


— Dualis Fauni vateſque canebant, TIER a 
Dum neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperurat, 
Nec dicti ſtudioſus erat. 1 


Cicero is inclined to think, that the old Romans might pro- 
bably have gained ſome little Knowledge in Philolophy from 


the Inſtructions of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the /talick 
Sect; who flouriſhed in [taly about the ſame Time as the Tar- 
quins were expelled the City, But the ancient Cuſtom of Sing- 


ing to the Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at great Entertain- 
ments, is the only Relick he can find of this Doctrine which 


was delivered in Poetical Numbers (c). | 


Their Intercourſe with Greece began upon their Undertaking 


the Defence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who 


had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555 ; 


(a) AÆneid. 6, (5) Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. (c) Cicero Tuſc. Queſt, lib. 85. 
| | | when, 
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when, according, to their vlyal: Practice, under the Name of 


Deliverers, they made chemſelyes rather the Maſters of. that 
People. And then 


Gracia capta ferum victorem cpu, & artet 
Intulit agreſti Latio (a). 


The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatick 

Writers, flouriſhed between the End of the Firſt and the Third 
| Punic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 to 6079, The. 

| Z moſt conliderable were Livius Andronicus, Nævius, Ennius, 
* FPacuvius, Accius, Cæcilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence, and 


l  Lucilius. And therefore HIRE means only the hiſt Punic Wars 
; |; when he ſays, 


Et poſt Punica bella quietus, quærere cœpit, 5 


of | | Duid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Aſchylus utile ferrent: 
Tentavit quoque, rem ſi digne ver tere paſſet (b). 


The Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetoric never made any tole= 
rable Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaians, who in the 


ho Year of Rome 586, or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand or 
e- more, were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had 
cr | ſhown themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were diſperſed 
* in ſeveral Parts of Itah. Among theſe was the famous Polybius. 
eir the Megalepolitan, whoſe great Paris and Learning not only 
rel gained him the entire Friendſhip of Scipis Æmilianus and 


Lelius, two of the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procured 
too the Releaſe of all his Countrymen that remained after ſome. 
Years Exile, + 

Moſt of that Gene, though not equal to Polybius, yet 
being the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, 
brought away a great Shares of the Politeneſs and refined Arts 

o- [of that Country: And being now reduced to a State of Life, 
which took from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they 


ick applied themſelves wholly to the Purſuit of Letters, as well to. 
- divert the ſad Reflexions of their Baniſhment, as to improve 
g- and cultivate their Minds (c). | 


n; In a feu Vears their Examples and Inflruftions had wrought 


ch ſuch a ſtrange Converſion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate, 

fearing leſt the ancient Diſcipline ſhould by this Means be cor- 

w. rupted, and the Minds of the People ſoftened and enervated by, 
0 


Study, conſulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politeneſs, 


w 


_— (4) Lib. 2. Epift, 1. (s) Thid, (c) Cauſabon. Chrene!, ad Polyb, & Comment, 
= ad Eton, de Gr anna 8 1 | 
b. 3 ig 


ſo contrary to the rough and warlike Diſpoſitions of their 
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Anceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearing 
Date in the Conſulſhip of C Fannius Strabo and M. Valerius 
Aeſſala, A. U. C. 392; by which it appears, that, tybereas 
Marcus Pomponius the Prætor had made a Report to the Senate 
about the Philo ophers and Rhetqricians, the Fathers did hereby 
arder the faid Prætor ta take Cognizance of the Buſineſs, and ta 
ſuffer no ſuch Men in Rome (a), nk nn . 
The eager Paſſion for Learning, which this Prohibition had in 
ſome Mealure allayed, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about fixteen Years after, upon this famous Occaſion, as the 
Story may be made up of ſeveral Authors (b), _ 
The Athenians having plundered Oropus, a City of Bœotia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint at Rome; the Romans refer- 
ring the Cate to the Judgment of the Sicyor7ans, a Mulct of 500 


Talents was impoſed on the Athenian State, Upon this Account 


it was reſolved, that Commithoners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 
Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons pitched 
on for the Service were Carzeades the Academick, Diageues the 
Stick, and Critolaus the Peripatetick, About the Time of their 
Coming, Authors are very ſittle agreed; but Petavius and Ca- 
G0 fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 
Building of Rome. Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately 


| waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 


dilcaurſe frequently with Admitation. It happened too, that 
they had each of them a different Way in their Harangues ; for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was violent and rapid, Critolaus's 
neat and {mnvoth, that of Diogenes modeſt and ſober, Carneades 
one Day held a full and accurate Diſputation concerning Juitice ; 
the neut Day he iefuted all that he had ſaid before by a Train 
of conrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that 
he ſcemed-fſo firmly to have eſtahliſned. This he did to {hew his 
Faculty of contuting all Manner of poſitive Aſſertions; for be was 
the Fqunder of the Secend Academy, a Sect which denied that any 
Thing was to be perceived or underftood in the World, and ſo 
introduced an univerſal Suſpenſion of Aſlent. It ſoon flew about 
the City that a certain ræcian (by whom they meant Carneades) 
carrying all hefore him, had impreſſed la range a Love upon the 
young Men, that, quitting al} their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they 
zun wad, as it Were, alter: Philoſophy. I his to the Genera- 
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a (2) Fuecen. de Chur. &. ammat. cap. . A Cell ib. 15, cap. 11. (b) Plie. 
Cal wier. 4. Cl. 1b. 7. Cap. i” eb. dat. 1. Cap, 15 IIS 
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lity of People was a very pleaſant Sight, and they rejoſced ex- 


it 

g tremely to find their Sons welcome the Græcian Literature in ſo 
us kind a Manner. But old Cato the Cenſor took it much to Heart, 
as fearing leſt the Youth, being diverted by ſuch Entertainments, 
te ſhould prefer the Glory of Speaking to that of Acting. So that, 
by the Fame of the Philoſophers increaſing every Day, he reſolved 
to to ſend thery packing as ſoon as poſhble. With this Deſign, 
Fr coming into the Senate, he accuſed the Magiſtrates for not giving 
n the Ambaſſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they being Perſons who 
Cc could eaſily perſuade the People to what they pleaſed. He ad- 
je viſed therefore, that in all Haſte ſomething ſhould be concluded 
1 on, that, being ſent Home to their own Schools, they might de- 
je claim to the Grecian Children, and the Roman Youth might be 
= obedient to their own Laws and Governors, as formerly. 

0 The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
it KF Thing of the Gracians, uſed to pronounce, like the Voice of an 
—_— Oracle, in an harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
d Romans would certainly be deftroyed, when they began once to be in- 
* Fecied with Greek, But it is very likely that he afterwards. 
= altered his Mind; ſince his learning Greet in his old Age is 
_ | a known Story, and depends on good Authority (a). The 
0 Lord Bacon ſays, It was a Judgment upon him far his formen 
7 Blaſpbemies (b). 9 1 e 
* The Ambaſſadors, upon the Motion of Cats, had a quick 
1 Diſmiſſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gen- 
" tlemen to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every 
8 Day more enamoured of Study; and ſhowed as much Diligence 
* | in their Purſuits of Knowledge as they had ever done in their, 
R Applications to War. V 8 
1 In the Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece, which had hitherto. 
—— retained ſome Shadow of Liberty, though it had been a long while 
's at the Romans Command, was, upon ſome flight Occaſion, en- 
8 tered with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduced: to the. 
y common State of the other conquered Nations, This Exploit 
* happening in the very fame Year that Carthage was deſtroyed * 
t P. Scipio Amilianus, it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the dif- 


) ferent Genius of the two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
e theſe Atchievements; and to ſee how Politeneſs and the ancient 
y Simplicity were now at Strife in Rowe, Mummius was ſo far 
4 unf lled in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the taking 
: of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures and 


| | (a) Cicero Academ, 1, De Senecl. Quintilian, Inſt, lib, 12, cap, 11. (b) Ad- 
eren es 
\ : bo b 4 Siatues, 
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Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told the 
Servants that were to carry them into Itahy, ¶ they loft any by the 
May, they ſhould certainly find him new ones in their room (a). 
Scipio, on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had joined a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage 


was courted by every one that made any Figure in, Learning. 


Panætius, whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stozc&s, and the 
incomparable Hiſtorian Polyb:us, were his Boſom Friends, the 
Aſſiſters of his Studies at Homie, and the conſtant Companions 
of his Expeditions (b.) To which may be added the Remark 


of a very great Man, That he paſſed the ſoft Fours of his Life in 


the Converſation of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in 


the Compoſition of his Comedies (c). | 


The higheſt Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of 


the Commonwealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d); and the common 
Reaſon aſſigned for its Decay, is, that Athens, being now become 
the Mart of the World for Wit and Breeding, imported the Arts 
of Debauchery among her more noble Productions, to Rome z 
and maintained their Luxury, as well as their Studies and Con- 


verſations, at her Charge. But, however their ancient Proweſs 


might decline, it is certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. The 


Tide of Learning and Humanity ran every Day with greater 


Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met with any to oppoſe 
it. Between this Period and the Death of Sylla (ſcarce Seventy 


Years) the moſt renowned Orators, Craſſus and Antony, ruled 


the Forum, who were ſucceeded by Sulpictus, Cotta, Hortenſius, 
and other great Names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. At the 
ſame Time, the two Scævolæ, the Augur and the Pontiff, ad- 
vanced Civil Law to its full Perfection. And Lucretius, (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jugurthine War) as he excelled 
even the Græciau Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, fo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- 
phers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 


from all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young No- 


blemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of the greateſt Miniſters 


_—_ 
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(a) Vell. Paterc, lib, 1. cap. 13. (5) Ib. (e) Sir Will. Temple's Miſcell. 
P. 2. Eſſay 4. (4) Cauſaben. Cbrenclog. ad Pelyb. (e) Sir Will, Temple's 
Mi ſcell. P. 2. Hay Is | 8 | 
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of State. And, what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility were 
rather encouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and the. 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their Reſi- 
dence in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote two and twenty Books 
of Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner 
to the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome 
the famous Library of Apellicon the Peripatetict, in which were 


moſt of Ariftotle's and Theophraſtus's Works, which had been 


long unknown to the greateſt Part of their Followers (C). 
Sylla's Rival, Marius, was the only Man of Note, in that 
Age, who retained the old Sourneſs and unpoliſhed Manner, of 
the firſt Romans. He indeed would never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuf- 
fer that Language to be uſed in any Matters of Conſequence; 
as thinking it ridiculous to ' beſtow Time in that Learning, the 
Teachers whereof were little better than Slaves (c). 
But then Lucullus, who ſucceeded Sylla in the Military Glory, 
as to Matters of Learning, was much his Superior, In his 
Youth he had fo abſolute a 8 of the Two only Tongues 
then in Requeſt, that, upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 


fairly took his Chance, whether he ſhould write in Greet or La- 


tin, in Proſe or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 


| Mithridatick War, when he was deprived of his Command by 


the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat was the promoting of Knowledge. With 


this Deſign he built a Library, furniſhed: it with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Books fairly tranſcribed, and made it free to all Comers. 


The Walks and Schools, which he raiſed near the Library, were 
always full of Græcians, who, retiring thither from Buſineſs, di- 
verted one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame 
Manner as was uſed in their own Country; making Advantage 

of friendly Converſation toward the Improvement of their Un- 
derſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes 
diſputing with the learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Ad- 

vice in Matters of State, to- thoſe that deſired it; though he 
meddled with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well 
verſed in all the Sects of Philoſophy, but adhered cloſely to the 


old Academy, whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stickler for 
the new. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Aca- 


demick Queſtions, inſcribed Lucullus; where that great Man is 
brought in defending the Opinions of his Sect (). | 


* 


8 
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(a) Plutarchus in Sylla, | (5) Ibid, & Strabo, lib, JV Jo (c) Plutarchus in Marius, 
The 


(d) Plutarcbhus in Luculle, 


vili D&S <Fo LT... 
The whole Majeſty of Language and Height of Eloquence, 


ſhone out, as it were, all at once, in Tully; ſo that Paterculus 
has well obſerved, Dele&tari ante cum pauciſſimis, mirart vere ne- 
minem poſſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (a). | 
Perhaps the ſame Remark wili hold good in his Philoſophy ; 
or, at leaſt, with Reſpe& to his Prèdeceſſors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. For to handle 
this Subject in Latin Proſe was purely a new Province reſerved 
for his Management, and Jeſt untouched till that Time by the 
Learned. Thus much he lets us know in ſeveral Parts of his 
Works, particularly in his Poem to the Tuſcan Queſtions ; 
where at the ſame Time he gives us a ſhort Account of the Pro- 
greſs and Advances of Arts among the Romans, infinitely worth 
the tranſcribing > Adeum ſemper judicium fuit, &. It was always 
my Opinion, ſays he, That either our Countrymen have been more. 
happy in their Inventions of every Kind, thun the Greeks ; or, That 
i bey have made @ vat Impravement in whatever they borrawed from 
_ that Nation, and thought worth their while to poliſh and refine. For 
as to the Conduct of Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Behaviour, 
. together with the Management of Family Concerns, we are Maſlers 
of more Exattneſs, and haue a, much. genteeler Air. I we aſcend ta 
the Governing aud Regulating. of publick Spirits, our Anceſtors may 
juſtly claim the Preference in this Part of M iſdom, on Account of 
their admirable Laws and Inſtitutions. In military Affairs we have 
made a more conſiderable Adyance than. any before us, which is awing 
29 leſs to our Diſcipline, than ta aur natiue Bravery, | | 
Ie is true, Greece has always had the Renown, beyond us for 
their Attainments in every Part of Leaning, and it was an eaſy. 
Matter to conquer, when they met with yy Oppoſitian. Poetry, 
the moſi ancient Sart of Miriting, bad but d tate Reception among. 
us: For Livius Andronicus preſented his far/t DIramatick Piece 
510 (it ſhould be 514) Years after the Building of Rome, in the. 
Conſulſhip ef C. Claudius, Sen to Appius Cæcus, and M. Tus 5 
ditanus, a Tear before the Birth of Ennius, whats Senior Plau- 
tus and Nævius. 1 
As he goes on, be attributes the ſlow Progreſs of Poeſy to. 
the Want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us, that, 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was objected as a Reproach to. 
AHarcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poct Ennius with him 
into Ætolia, when he went to reſide there as Governor: That 
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there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Græciant 
eſteemed ſo honourable a Study) of Uſe in Rome, but the bare+ 
Practice of Meaſuring, and caſting Accompts. For Oratory, he 
obſerves, that the Romans embraced this very ſoon, but at firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inftitution z which were 
afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to ſet them on equal 
Terms with the moſt eloquent Maſters of Greece : But that 
Philoſophy had lain neglected till that Time, and had met with 
no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latin Tongue. This 
therefore he profeſſeth to undertake as his proper Office ; and, 
how happily he ſucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on that 
Subject will be a laſting Argument. Rs Be 
If we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus, we find them 
both together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tranquillity 
of an inoffenſive Life: The former directed all his Studies to 
Action, in the Defence of the Commonwealth, and the Op- 
poling all Deſigns on its Liberty: The latter, by never enter- 
ing the Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honoured and 
courted by all Parties, from Sylla to Auguſtus Ceſar, The one 
ained to himſelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love and 
ſteem ; and I believe moſt Perſons would be inclined to follow 
Atticus, and to commend Cicero. VN 
Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Cæſar, Cuto and Brutus, who made 
ſuch a Noiſe in the World, almoſt all at the ſame Time, were 
the moſt refined Scholars of their Age. The three firſt in- 
_ deed confined themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, till 
they were wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. But the 
three laſt, as they outſhone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 
made much greater Advances in the other Parts of human 
Learning. Poetry and Philoſophy were the Diverſion of 
Czſar's leiſute Hours; and his Hiſtory will be the Model of 
good Language, and long as himſelf is the Example of great 
Atchievements, | iS N 1 
The whole Conduct of Cato's Life ſhows him a greater Stoick 
than the moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Set; or, however they 
might equal him in Knowledge, it is Certain he ſhamed them 
in Practice. „ 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Sects of Philoſophers, 
and made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey, in the Civil Wars, all the Time that he was in 
the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
he employes in Reading and Study. And the very. Day before 
e FD a 2 2 0 | ; as the 


* 


the decifive Battle at Pharſala though it was hos the Middle 
of Summer, and the Camp under many Inconveniencies, and he 
himſelf extremely harraſſed and out of Orger z yet while others 
were either laid dow to ſleep, or taken up with Apprehenſions 
about the Iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Pime, till the 
| Evening, in writing the Epitome of Polybius (a). 

It is univerſally known, that the Roman . as well 

as Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſius. All 
ro delicate Fruits, tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
| Bloſfom, being cheriſhed by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 

cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor, 

I have often wondered that Mæcenas ſhould all along carry 
away the fole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it ſeems probable that he acted only in 
Imitation of his Maſter 3 as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclination of their Favourites. The quite con- 

trary happened to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; the Glory 
of his Exploits was referred to the Emperor, whilſt the Empe- 

ror's Bounty advanced Mecenas's Eſteem. And, indeed, the 
Celebration of Auguſius's Friumphs and the Panegyricks on 
his Piety were ſufficient to ſet him out in the moſt taking Co- 
lours: But, had Mcenas been denied the ſhining Character of 

a Patron, he might have rolled on in Silence among Epricurus's 
Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by we Poets 

Hands, unleſs in the lame Foſture as Silenuse 


3 hefterno veras, ut ſemper, Iacchs : 
Serta pracul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
22 gravis attritd pendebat cantber us anſd (b). 


But, whichever of the two was the nobler Patron, Augu/tus 
muſt * acknowledged to have been the greateſt Scholar. And, 
for Proof, we need g go no farther than Suetonirs, whe has ſpent 

no leſs than fix Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor, His 
_ prodigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence and liberal Arts; 
his Labour in compoſing every Thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
though he bad a very good Faculty at extc mpore Harangues ; his 
polite and clear Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Græcian 
Literature, by the Aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetorick 
and Philoſophy ; the Thirteenth Book of the Hiſtory of his 
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(a) Plutarch, in Brut, (5) Virgil. Eclog. 6, 


Senſe in the Condu#t of it (a). Eſpecia 


deſired [ſhould approve his Labours (5). 
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own Life; his Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 
Works in Proſe; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 
grams, all conſidered together, ma equal him with the moſt 
learned Princes in Story, Oo hel lh 
Being thus arrived at the higheſt Point of the Reman Attain- 
ments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take a 


ſhort Survey of the Productions in every Kind. Eloquence in- 


deed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Auguſlan Age, 


than in Augu//us's Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 


of the Commonwealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeſſion; for the Philofopher might have lived 
much longer; and yet the Orator have been gone, when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpired him with 


all his-lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of, his Harangues, 


But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fixed under the 
Emperor's Protection, by Livy, Virgil and Horace, And, if we 
defire a View of Philoſophy, the two Poets will account for that 
as well as for their own Province. „„ 
I think none, will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a cele- 
brated Writer, That he was the greateſi . of Life, and of true 
ly ſince the Author of 
that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he lived then) Horace 
himſelf would have willingly choſe for his Judge; and:inſerted 
in that ſhort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, whom he 
Whether or no the common Saying be true, that, if all Arts | 
and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil, it is plain 


he dived very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 
he ſets forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his ſubli 


Work. And in that admirable Place of his ſecond Georg ic, 


when he expreſſeth, in a Sort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 


Poeſy, he ſeems to direct its whole End towards the Specula- 


tions of the Philoſophers, and'to make the Muſes Hand- maids 
to Nature: 5 


Me verò primum dulces ante omnia Muſa, 

Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant; cœlique vias & ſidera monſtrent, 

Defectus Solis varios, Lunagque labores: 


_— 
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(2) Sir Will, Temple's Miſce/lan, P. 2. Eſſay 2. (%) Book 2, Sat, 10. 


Kli „ ee . 


nde tremor terris: qud vi mavia alta tunteſcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſque, in ſeipſa refidant : 
5 tantum Oceanagroperent fe tingere ſoles 
lybern : vel que taFdis mora noctibus db/tet, 


For me, the firſt Defire which does cantroul 

All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 

Is, that the Muſe me her High- prieſt would make; 
Into her Holy Scenes of Myttery take, 

And open there, to my Mind's purged Eye, 

Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny 

How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found: 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound: 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ftrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the far Center's ancient Eaſe : 

What makes the Sea retreat, aud what advance 
Varieties too regular for Chance: © 

What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 

And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night, 


After Augu/ius, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, 
ſtooped from their former Height; and perhaps one of theſe 
Misfortunes might be a neceſlary Conſequence of the other. 
TJ am very ſorry when I find either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy : 
For, had the Maxims and the Example of Augu/tus been pur- 
ſued by his Succeſſors, the Empire, in all Probability, might 
have been much more glorious than the Commonwealth. But 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduced by Tiberius, 
and the Czſ/ars began to act what the Tarquins would have 
been aſhamed of, the Learning might very well be corrupted, A 
together with the Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond 
any Hopes of a Recovery. 
It cannot be denied, that ſome of the worſt Princes were 
the moſt paſſionate Affecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero But this rather deterred other Men from 
ſuch Attempts, than encouraged them in their Purſuits ; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander; and a Rival in Wit accounted as dangerous 
as a Contender for the Empire; the firſt being certainly the i 
more hard Combatant, who dared challenge his Maſters at 
their own Weapons. | = 
e Whatever 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the langulſhing Art 
under Veſpaſſan, Titus, and Domitian (for this laſt too ws 
an Encourager of Poeſy; though he baniſhed the Philoſophers) 
ſcarce ſerved to any better Eee than to demonſtrate the 
poor Suoceſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Cenius 
was wanting. 0 e 0 033 eee e 

In the y next Reigns immediately following Domitidu, 
Learning ſeems to have enjoyed a-Sotr of lucid Interval, and 
the baniſhed Favourite was again admitted to the Court, being 
highly countenanced and applauded by the beſt Set of Princes 
SOOT y ĩͤ OS 

Not to enquire after the Productions of the other Reigns, the 
uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Junior, will 
make the Government of Trajan mote famous than all his Feats 
of Arms, If they are leſs bappy in their Language than the 
Ancients, in other Reſpects, perbaps, they have overmatched 
them; the Hiſtorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks, and 
the ſincere Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in bis 
Wit and good Senſe, If we add to theſe Plutarch, who wrote 
moſt of his Works in Rome, and was honoured by Trajan with 
the Conſulſhip ; and Quintilian, who flouriſhed a very little 
Time before, they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning 
after the Sun-ſet of the Auguſtan Age, or rather be reſembled 
to a glimmering Taper, which caſts a, double Light when it is 
juſt on ad Point of expitinge oo anno ent 
It is an Obſervation of Sir Mill(iam Temple, That all the 
Latin Books, which we have till the End of Trajan, and all the 
Greek till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have true and very gf 
mable Value; but that all, written ſince that Time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and 
Excellence. | 1 
But the Purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
and ended, in Sir Milliam Temple's Judgment, with Velleius 
Paterculus under Tiberius. The Reaſon he aſſigns for this De- 
cay is the ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Rame, after 
the Conqueſt of their own Country. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flocked in Multitudes both to 
the Army and the City, after the Reducing of thoſe Parts by 
Julius Cæſar, Auguſius, and Tiberius; as many Spaniards and 
Syrians had done before, on the like Account: But the * 

Confluence of Foreigners followed upon the Victories of Trajan 


in the Eaft, and his Eſtabliſhment of the three new Provinces, - 
Armenia, Myria, and Meſopotamia, And, though Adrian vo- 
luntarily 


xiv E $8. F T7" I. 


Y luntarily e theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodi- 
gious Swarms of the Natives, who had waited. on his Pre- 
deceſſors Triumphs, were ſtill det to live in Rome, in the 
| Condition of Slaves. 

x Ih be greateſt Part of the ſuceecding Princes, who found it ſo 
FR hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
=x - Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
1 therefore Claudian, in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyrick on Stilice, 


Hinc priſeæ redeunt artes, feli cibus ind. 


Ingeniis aperitur iter, e e 
6 Golla ones 3 


bs 4 
c 


\ 


The Goths' chi Pandate: who ſoon er” all before "AY 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince 


they were already ſo much out of Countenance; and thus 


render the Conquerors of the Univerſe as rough and illiterate 
as their firſt Progenitors. 

In this Manner 'the Inundations of theſe barbarous People 
proved equally fatal to Arts and Empire ; and Rome herſelf, 


when ſhe ceaſed to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little 


Time quite forgot to ſpeak Latin, 


GO οοοοοοοοοοοοοοοο 


1 3-4 4M 


- or the Rowan Education, 


T is an obvious Remark, that the ſtrongeſt Body 
owes its Vigour, in a great Meaſure, to the ver 
OY Milk it received in its Infancy, and io the felt 
Sen Knitting of the Joints : That the moſt ſtately 
4  SSDE Trees, and the faireft Herbs and Flowers, are be- 
5 holden for their Shade and Beauty to the Hand that firſt fixed 
i them in an agreeable Soil: An Advantage, which, if they 


N happen to want, they ſeldom fail to degenerate into Wildneſs, 
0 and. to aſſume a Nature quite different from their proper Species. 
5 Every one knows how to apply the ſame Obſervation to Morals, 

vis bis che Senſe to diſcover it in Naturals. Hence the moſt 


renowned People, in Story, are thoſe whoſe Lawgivers thought 
it their nobleſt and moſt important Work to preſcribe Rules for 
the early Inſtitution of Youth. On this Baſis Lycurgus founded 
the glorious Diſcipline of the Spartans, which continued for 
five hundred Years, without any conſiderable Violation. The. 
Indian Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the Wit of Greece, . 
beginning their Care of Mankind even before their Birth, and * 
employing much Thought and Diligence about the Diet and Enter - 
tainment of their breeding Women ;, ſo as to {wo them with 
pleaſant Imaginations, to compoſe their Minds and their Sleep 
with the beſt Temper, during the Time that they carried their 
Burthen (a). ED 

Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Numa, that, in 
huis Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firſt Place 


(en Sir Fill, Timple's Miſeelian. P 3. El. . 
. — * provide 
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provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 


and makes the Remiflneſs in this early Diſeipline the chief 


Cauſe of the ſeditious and turbulent Jemper of that People, 
and what contributed highly to the Ruin of the Common- 
wealth (a). Thus much indeed ſeems to be agreed on by the 


latter Hiſtorians, That, in the looſer Times of the Empire, the 


ſhameful Negligence of Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality and 


good Letters, ſtruck a __ great Blow towards the Diflolving 


of that glorious Fabrick. But in the riſing Ages of Rome, while 
their ptimitive Integrity and Virtue flouriſned with their Arms 
and Command, the Training up of Youth wes looked on as a 


moſt Sacred Duty; and they thought themſelves in the higheſt 


Manner obliged to leave fit Succeſſors to the Empire of the 
World. So that, upon a ſhort Survey of the whole Method of 


Diſcipline from the Birth to the Entrance on public Buſineſs, 


they will appear ſo far to have exceeded the, Wiſdom and Care 
of other Nations, as to contend for this Giory, even with' the 
ancient Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnified ſo much beyond 


them: Eſpecially if we agree with a great Judge, That the 
Taking no Care about the Learning, but only about the Lives 
and Manners of Children, may be juſtly thought a Defect in 


Lycurgus's Inſtitution (5). 
Quintilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Orateribus, gives 


an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 


and ſets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
Modern: en | : 

As foon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge 
4c to an hired Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that 
« ſerved her for Lodgings, but was brought up in the Lap and 
„ Boſom of the Mother, who reckoned it among her chief 


“ Commendations, to keep the Houſe, and to attend on the 
« Children, Some ancient Matron was pitched on out of the 


« Neighbours, whote Life and Manners rendered her worthy 
* of that Office, to whoſe Care the Children of every Family 


„were committed; before whom it was reckoned the molt 


« heinous Thing in the World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do 


« anill Action. Nor had ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, 
« and the Buſinels that they were to follow, but with an equal 
„ Modeſty and Gravity, ſhe regulated their very Divertiſements 


* — a. oy ah 
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„ and Recreations. Thus Cornelia, Aurelia, and Aitica, Mo- 
„ thers to the Gracchi, Julius Cæſar, and Auges are reported 
„ to have undertaken the Office of Governeſſes, and to have 
« employed themſelves in the Education of Noblemens Chil- 
« dren. The Strictneſs and Severity of ſuch an Inſtitution hat 
<« this very good Deſign, That the Mind being thus preſerved 
« in its primitive Innocence and Integrity, and not debauched 
« by ill Cuſtom or ill Example, might apply itſelf with the 
« greateſt Willingneſs to liberal Arts, and embrace them with 
« all its Powers and Faculties: That, whether it was partieu- 
« larly inclined either to the Profeſſion of Arms, or to the Un- 
« derſtanding of the Law, or to the Practice of Eloquence; it 
might make that its only Buſineſs, and greedily drink in 150 
« whole Knowledge of the favourite Study. 
« But now the young Infant is given in Charge to ſome poor 
« Gracian Wench, and one or two of the Serving-men, per- 
„ haps, are joined in the Commiſſion; generally the meaneſt 
« and moſt ill-bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit 
cc“ for any ferious Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch 
« fine Companions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt take its 
&« firſt Impreſſion and Bent. Over the whole Family there is 
„not the leaſt Cate taken of what is ſaid or done before the 
„Child; while the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear 
« little Ones to Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the 
* quite Contrary, to Licentiouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the na- 
« tural Reſult of which is a ſettled Impudence, and a Con- 
« tempt of thoſe very Parents, and every body elſe.” _ 7 
Thus although the Care and Inſtruction of Youth, among 
the old Komans, had been provided for by the Publick Laws, as 
in the Spartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents 
would have made all fuch Regulations ſuperfluous. 
Among the Domeſtic Cares, it will not be from the papa 
to take particular Notice of one, which required little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and yet proved as beneficial and ſerviceable as any 
other Inſtitution : I mean the ufing Children to ſpeak the Lan- 
guage purely at firſt, by letting them hear nothing but the trueſt 
and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral Per- 
ſons arrived at the ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were ſo 
unhappy as to want many other Qualifications, 
| Tully ſays, that the Gracchi were educated, non tam in gremio 
quam in ſermane Matris : And he reports of 4 Curio, who Was 
reckoned the third Orator of his Time, that he underſtood no 
. had read no Books of Eloquence, had made r no — 2 
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Collections, and had no Knowledge of the Publick or Private 
art of the Law. The only Thing which gained him his Ap- 
=_ was a clean, ſhining Phraſe, and a ſudden Quickneſs and 
luency of Expreſſiun. This he got purely by the Benefit of his 
Private Education, being uſed to ſuch a corre and poliſhed 
Way of ſpeaking in the Houle where he was brought up (a). 
For Maſters, in the firſt Place, they had the Literatores, or 
Teauwarirai, who taught the Children to read and write: To 
theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Years (b). Being come from under their Care, they were ſent 
to the Grammar Schoals, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 5 
the underſtanding of Authors: Or more frequently in the Houſe 5 
of great Men ſome eminent Grammarian was entertained for 
that Employment. 3 e 
It is pleaſant to conſider, what Prudence was uſed in theſe 
early Vears to inſtil into the Children's Minds a Love and In- 
clination to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt 
Share of their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, 
in his Second Book de Legibus, That, when they were Boys, 
they uſed to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by 
Heart, in the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And 
Plutarch relates in his Life of the younger Cato, That the very 
Children had a Play, in which they ated Pleadings of Cauſes 
before the Judges, accuſing one another, and carrying the con- 
demned Party to Prifon. „ 3 2 
The Mafters already mentioned, together with the InſtruQors 
in the ſcveral Sorts of manly Exerciſes, for the improving of , 
their natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that 
Name, if ſet in View with Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ; 
who, after that Reaſon had diſplayed her Faculties, and eſta- 
bliſhed her Command, were employed to cultivate and adorn 
the Advantages of Nature, and to give the laſt Hand toward 
the Forming of a Roman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great 
| Figure on the Scene of Action in their own Time, or in Vifior 
afterwards, who, beſides the conſtant ſrequenting of Publick 
Lectures, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent 3 
Proſe ſſor of Oratory or Wiſdom,  _ LD ; 
I have often thought, That one main Reaſon of the prodigi- 4 
ous Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe private 
Tutors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 
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to have been between Maſter and Scholar, by which Means 
proceeded in the ſweeteſt and 
eaſieſt Way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome had the 
fame Honour and Reſpect for their T eachers, as Penſus had for 
his Mafter, Crnutus the Stoic, to whom addrefling himſelf in 
his firſt Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own Love and 
Piety n his Governor, and the ftrit Friendſhip that was be- 
tween tnem : e : | 


Crmque iter ambiguum oft, & vite neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi e : teneros tu ſuſpicis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, finu ; tunc fallere ſolers 
Hppofita intortos extendit regula mores ; e 5 2 
t premitur ratione animus vincique laborat, 
 Artificemgue tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum, - 
Tecum etenim longos memini conſulere ſoles ; 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes. 
Unum opas, & requiem pariter diſponibus anibo, 
Atque verecundd eria menſd, ho 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum faedere certo 
Conſentire dies, & ab uno ſidere duct. 3 
Noſtra vel æguali ſuſpendit tempora libri 
Parca tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hira 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum : 
Saturnumque gravem naſiro Jove fregimus una, 
Nifcio quod, cert g quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 


* at the when Manhood ſet me free, 
then depos'd myſelf, and left the Reins tp thee; 
On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head, F 
And by my better Socrates was bred. 3 
Then thy ſtraight Rule ſet Virtue in my Sig ht, 
The crooked Line reforming by the Right, + 
My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful Hand. 
Long Summer Days thy Precepts I rehearſe, 
And Winter Nights were ſhort in our Converſe. 
One was our Labour, one was our Repaſe; 
One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 
Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 
And, as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one; 
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WMhetber the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 
Oer with the riſing Balance we were born. 
+ Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 
And both have Saturn's Rage, repell'd by on“, . 

What Stat I know not, but ſome Star I find. 
Has given thee an Aſcendant o'er my Min. 
e e n didi it - ate eee eee 


Nor was the Reverence, paid by the Publick to the Informers 
of Vouth, 150 remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 
Scholars. 

Rapture: K 
Di majorum umbris tenuem & ſine pondere terram, 
Spiranteſque crocos, & in urnd perpetuam ver, | 
Qui praceptorem ſancti voluere parentis 


e laco (4.) 
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In Peaceg.ye Shades. of our great Grandſires, reſt; 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 
Eternal Springs and riling Elowers adorn. 
The Reliques of each venerable Urn: YN 
Who pious Reverence to their Tutors pad. 

As Parents honour'd, aud as Gods bey eg. 
* Nn { Mr. Charles Dryden. 
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At the Age of Seventeen Vears, the young Gentlemen, when 


* 


they put on the manly Gown, were brought in a folemn Manner 


to the Forum, and entered in the Study of Pleading; Not only 
if they deſigned to make this their chief Profeſſion, but altho' 


. ef BS if Wt wm BS x 0 ; f 1 4 | 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce, meet 


with any famous Captain who, was not a good Speaker, or any 


eminent Orator, who had not ferved ſome Time in the Army. 


Thus it was requiſite tor all Perſons, who had any Thoughts of 


riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at the 
Bar, and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their. Valour 


and Conduct ſhould advance ere e conkoerals Poſt, it 
would havę proved almoſt impoſſible, without the Advantage of 


Eloquence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and Peo - 


ple: Or, if the Force of their Oratory ſhould in Time procure 
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them the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul, they would not 
have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of the Pro- 
vinces (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of thoſe Em- 
ployments) without ſome Experience in Military Command. 

Yer becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which would 
eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and 
in which they would almoſt naturally excel, as Occaſion ſhould 


be afterwards offered for their Service ; their whole Application | 


and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur : 
Or, perhaps, they now and then made a Campaign, as well 
for a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
ge Elio 
In the Dialogue de Oratoribus we have a very good Account 
of this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen into the Forum, and of 
the Neceſlity of ſuch a Courſe in the Commonwealth; which, 
coming from ſo great a Maſter, cannot fail to be very pertinent 
and inftrutive. W 5 
«© Among our Anceſtors, ſays the Author, the Youth who 
£ was deſigned for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, 
„ being now furniſhed with the liberal Arts, and the Advan- 
«© tage of a Domeſtick Inſtitution, was brought by his Father, 
<< or near Relations, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. 
Him he conſtantly uſed to attend, and to be always preſent 
at his Performance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or 
c in the ordinary Aſſemblies of the People: So that by this 
deans he learned to engage in the Laurels and Contentions 
« of the Bar, and to approve himſelf a Man at Arms in the 
« Wars of the Pleaders. 8 „„ 
For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mixed State, when the 
Differences were never referred to one ſupreme Perſon, the 
„ Orators determined Matters as they pleaſed, by prevailing on 
«6 the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Am- 
bition of popular Applauſe : Hence the great Variety of Laws 
and Decrees : Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of 
„ the Magiſtrates, ſometimes carried on whole Nights in the 
| Roftra: Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the 
powerful Criminals, and the Expoſing of Houſes to the Vio-— 
© lence and Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the 
« Nobility, and the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the 
* Senate and People. All which, though in great Meaſure they 
* diftrated the Commonwealth, yet had this good Effect, that 
« they exerciſed and improved the Eloquence of thoſe TED! 
N 4 * 
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by propoſing the higheſt Rewards of that Study. Becauſe, 
© the more excellent any Perſon appeared in the Art of Speak- 
ing, the more eaſily he arrived at Honours and Employments; 
„the more he ſurpaſſed his Colleague in the ſame Office, the 
greater was his Favour with the leading Men of the City, bis 
« Authority with the Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem 
« among the Commons. Theſe Men were courted and waited 
on by Clients even of Foreign Nations: Theſe, when they 


* undertook the Command of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates 


<« reverenced at their Departure, and adored at their Return: 
« Theſe the higheſt Offices of Prætor or Conſul ſeemed to require 


60 


* 


« private Station, abated very little of their Authority, while 
they guided both the Senate and the People by their Counſel. 


„For they took this for an infallible Maxim, That without 


«,Eloquence it was impoſſible either to attain or defend a con- 
„ ſiderable Truſt in the Commonwealth: And no Wonder, 


* when they were drawn to Buſineſs even againſt their Will, 


and compelled to ſhew their Parts in Publick. When it was 
* reckoned but an ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in 
<« ſhort before the Senate, unleſs a Man could maintain and 


„ improve it with the engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elo- 


„ quence, When, if they had contracted any Envy or Suſpi- 


« cion, they were to anſwer the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. 
«6 


« publick Matters, in Writing; but were obliged to appear in 


« Court, and deliver it with their own Mouth. So that there 


« was not only a vaſt Encouragement, but even a Neceſſity of 


« Eloquence: To be a fine Speaker was counted Brave and 
„Glorious; on the other Hand, to act only a mute Perſon, on 
« the Publick Stage, was Scandalous and Reproachful, And 
thus a Senſe of Honour, and Deſire of avoiding Infamy, was 


Me 
.cc 


* 


the Patrons ; leſt the numerous Dependances tranſmitted to 
« them from their Anceſtors ſhould now at laſt paſs into other 


„ Families, for Want of an able Supporter; leſt, like a Sort of 


„ uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, they ſhould either be 
« fruſtrated in their Pretenſions to Honour and Preferments, 


or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office by the Miſcar- 


« rjages of their Adminiſtration,” | 
Aaffus and Antonius, the twa chief Managers of the Diſ- 
courſe in Tully's fuſt Book de Oratore, ate repreſented as very 
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and call for, and court their Acceptance: "Theſe, when in a 


When they could not ſo much as give their Evidence, as to 


a main Jacitement to their Endeavours to theſe Studies; leſt 
they ſhould be reckoned among the Clients rather than among 
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| as in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he would not 
have theſe Acquiſitions ſit ſo looſe about him, as to be laid 
open to the Bottom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a 
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oppoſite In their Judgments, concerning the neceſſary Improve. 


ments of an accompliſhed Orator. The former denies any Per- 


ſon the Honour of his Name, who does not poſleſs, in fome 


Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquired, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 


Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all Manner of Subjects; and he does 

not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well 


Man expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamelled in his Mind, 
than emboſſed upon it. That, as the Critics in Gaits and Gef- 
tures will eaſily diſcover, by the Comportment of a Man's Body, 
whether he has learned to dance, though he does not practiſe 

his Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator, when he delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eaſily make it appear whether he 
has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty on 
which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of it 
in the Manner of a Philoſopher or a Mechanic. Antonius, on 


the other Hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of human Life, and 


how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 
ment of but a ſew Parts of Knowledge, is inclined to believe, 
that Oratory does not require the neceſſary Attendance of its 
Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able to proſecute 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtitution, That as few Perſons are 
to ſeek in the Cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato 
de Re Ruſtica, or Mago the Carthaginian : So an Orator may 
harangue, with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth, on a Sub- 
jeR taken from any Part of Knowledge, withoyt any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Senſe and Underſtanding, improved by Experience and Con- 
verſation, ſhall lead him to: For who ever (ſays he) when he 
« comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ftops 
6“ at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 
« firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
« Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate, we muſt quite 
* lay aſide the Way of raiſing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
<< ſenting the Miſery of a diſtreſſed Pare or deſcribing (perhaps) 
« the Slavery which he endures : When Philoſophy gs ve 
* | = | 
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44 That a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue 
« is always abſolutely free.“ 1 5 

Now as Cicero, without Doubt, fat himſelf for the Picture, 

which, in Craſſus's Name, be there draws of an Orator, and . 

therefore ſtrengthens his Arguments by his own Example as 

well as his Judgment; fo Antonius, in the next Dialogue, does p 

not ſtiek to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up i f 

| far the Sake of Diſputiag and Encountering his Rival, than to ] 
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deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore, the 
ctenteel Education, in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholly FF © 
directed: to the Bar, it ſeems probable, that no Part of uſetul > 
Knowledge was omitted, for the Improving and Adorning of | 
the main. Study; and that all other Arts were courted, 
| though not with an equal Paſſion. And upon the Whole it 
appears, that a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unwearied Application, 
were the very Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their 
Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 
into his Character as an eſſential Part of it, that he was ixcre- 
dlibili indiſtrid, diligentid ſinguluri; of incredible Induſtry, of fin- 
gular Diligence (a). And Cato in Salluft tells the Senate, That 
it was not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their An- 
ceſtors, which advanced the Grandeur of Rome So that the 
| Founders and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence 
and Labour neceſſary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the 
{ame Courſe as the Fore will have Jupiter to have thought 
on, when he ſucceeded to the Government over the primitive 
Mottals : 
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—— —⅛Ü.iu Pater 1p ſe colend: | 

Haud fucilem efſe viam wvoluit ; primuſque per artem 
il Movit agros, curis atuens mortalia corda, 
5 Nec larpere gꝛavi paſſus ſua regna Veterno (). 


To confirm the Opinion of their extreme Induſtry and per- 
petuul Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to in- 
ſtance in the three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, Declaim- 
ing, and Reciting. E h if 

Tranſlation the ancient Orators of Rome looked on as a moſt 
uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that 
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b Archbiſhop Tillo;ſen's Sermon of Education. (5) 77rg, George 1. 
5 5 applied 
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e pplied themſelves to the Bar, commonly propoſed ſome one 
Otator of Greece for their conſtant Pattern; either Lyſius, Hy- 


2 X perides, Demoſthenes, or Aſchines, as their Genius was inclined, 
Him they continually ſtudied, and, to render themſelves abſo- 
as i lutely Maſters of bis Excellencies, were always making him 
"5 IM ſpeak their own Tongue. This Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny 
Pi Junior, injoin as an indiſpenſable Duty, in order to the ac- 
" 2X quiring any Talent in Eloquence. And the firſt of theſe 
5 great Men, beſides his many Verſions of the Orators for his 
„ private Uſe, obliged, the Public with the Tranſlation of ſeveral 
q b 5 Fan of Plate and Ienophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratit 
3 in Verſe. e e aer ee eee ee 
2 As to Declaiming, this was not the only main, Thing at 
4s which they laboured under the Maſters of Rhetoric, but what 
1 they practiſed long after they undertook real Cauſes, and had 
* ained a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Suetonius, in his 
s ook of Famous Rhetoricians, tells us, that Cicero declaimed in 
—_ | Greek till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his 
- Death. That Pompey the Great, juſt at the Breaking out of 
* the Civil War, reſumed his old Exerciſe of Declaiming, that 
” he might the more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who under- 
1 took the Defence of Ceſar's Cauſe, in bis public Harangues. 
_ That Mark Antony and Augu/lus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, 
an even when they were engaged in the Siege of Mutina: And, 
on That Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamtions, while in 


a private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement 
] w *mm m e e ee 
It was worth remarking, that the Subject of theſe old 
Declamations was not a mere fanciful Thejs, but a Caſe which 
might probably be brought into the Courts of n n, The 
contrary Practice, which crept into ſome Schools after the 
Augu/l.in Age, to the great Debaſing of Eloquence, is what 
Petronius inveighs fo ſeverely againſt, in the Beginning of his 
Satyricon, in a Strain ſo elegant, that it would loſe a great Part 
of the Grace and Spirit in any "Tranſlation. © 
= When I ſpeak of Recitation, I intend: not to inſiſt on the 

public Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 

Purpoſe they commonly borrowed the Houſe of ſome. of their 
nobleſt Patrons, and carried on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
Concourſe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
conſidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Men of that Pro- 
feſkon, this may be thought not ſo much the Effect of an 
e induſtrious 
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Parts to the Multitude, could hardly keep themſelves from 
ſtarving, as Juvenal obſerves of Statrus : 1 


he conſulted with his Friends about the Poliſhing any of his * 
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induſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary Way of raiſing a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And it is i 
evident, that, under ſome Princes, the moſt celebrated of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their 


1 


8d cùm fregit ſubſellia verſu, ; ho 
Efurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. | 5 


I would mean, therefore, the Rehearſal of all Manner of © 


| Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe, performed by Men of ſome | Ai 


Rank and Quality, before they obliged the World with their | 
Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends | 

and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of a my 
more numerous Audience. The Deſign they chiefly aimed at | p 
was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the c 
Author, having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe | g 


Occaſions than at other Times, muſt needs take more Notice | tk 


of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before the 
Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the com- 
mon Superviſal. Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his 
Friends Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in 
private Conference, or tacitly declared at the Recital by their 

Looks and Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike and Ap- 
probation. In the fuller Auditories he had the Benefit of 
ſeeing what took or what did not take with the People; whoſe 
common Suffrage was of ſo great Authority in this Caſe, that 
Pomponius Secundus, à celebrated Author of Tragedies, when 


Writings, if they happened to differ in their Opinion about 
the Elegance, Juſtneſs, and Propriety of any Thought or Ex- 
preſſion, uſed always to ſay, JD POPULUM PROVOCO, t% 
1 APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, as the beſt Deciders of 
the Controverſy (a). e 


The Example of the younger Pliny, in this Practice, is very 


obſervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us g 
by himfelf. 7 omit (ſays he) no Way or Method that may 2 


proper for Correction: And firſt I take a fri View of what 1 
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T3 have written, and conſider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 
ert Place, I read it over to two or three Friends : And ſoon 
" = ſend it to others for the Benefit 4 their Obſervations. If 
Ian in any Doubt concerning their riticiſmns, I take in the 

Aſiliance of one or two beſides myſelf, to judge and debate the 

== Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater Number: And 
oF this is 3 Time that I furniſh myſelf with the ſeuergſi Emen- 
dation (a). | | 8 | 
= Tt 1 * be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject to deſcribe the 
2 whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous 


About the 19tb Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten- 
tion between Marius and Sylla, when the Courts of Judicature 


of © Romans, with their gradual Advances to thoſe Virtues and 
"mY Attainments, which we Mill admire in their Story. But the 
2 Account, which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome 
ds Hints from other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not com- 
F a mand, the Omiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Hap- 
* ineſs, that we are obliged with the Hiſtory of that excellent 
he Petſon from his own Hand, whom we muſt certainly pitch upon 
as | for the firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to 
oc the Relations of other Men. 
ne | For ſome Time after his Admiſſion to the Forum, he was a 
mn. conſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in 
is Publick. Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in Writing, Read- 
in ing, and Improving his Invention; beſides the Exerciſes he 
* performed in the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of 
>. © tbe Civil Law, he applied himſelf with all imaginable Dili- 
5 e gence to Q. Scevola, the moſt celebrated Proſeſſor of that 
dſe deience, who, though he did not make it his Buſineſs to 
a procure Scholars, yet he was very ready and willing to aflift 
on ſuch Perſons in this Study as deſired his Advice and Direc- 
his tions. It was to this Scævola that Ciceros Father, when he 
but but bim on his Manly Gown, committed his Son, with a 
i IF firict Charge never to ſtir from him, but on extraordinary 
2 Accounts. | $ 
of | 


were ſhut up, and all Things in Confuſion, Phils the Prince 
TE of the Academy leaving Athens, on Occaſion of the Mithridatick 
War, took up his Reſidence in Rome. Cicero wholly reſigned 
7 himſelf to his Inſtitution, _ now fixed the Bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which he gave the 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the. Diſtractions of the Time i 
gave him little Reaſon to hope, that the judicial Proceſs, and 
the regular 3 the Laws, would ever be reſtored to their 
former Vigour. Yet, not entirely to forſake his Oratory, at the UW ef 
fame Time he made his Aplications to Molo the Rhadian, a j P 
famous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. _ 10% 
Sylla being now the ſecond Time advanced againſt Mithri- u 
dates, the City was not much diſturbed with Arms for thiee th 
Years together. During this Interval Cicero, with unwearied ce 


Diligence, made his Advances Day and Night in all Manner i v 
of Learning, having now the Benefit of a new Inſtructor, Nc 
Diadotus the Stoic, who lived and died in his Houſe. To this o 
Maſter, befides his Improvement in other uſeful Parts of Know- ti 
ledge, he was particularly obliged for keeping him continually ¶ p 
exerciſed in Logick, which he calls g conciſe and compac?> Kind i cl 
of Eloquence. 1 $5." eee 
But, though engaged at the fame Time in ſo many and ſuch tt 
different Faculties, he let no Day ſlip without ſome Perform- V 
ance in Oratory : Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antago- c. 
niſts he could light on among his Students. In this Exerciſe W a 
he did not ſtick to any one Language, but fometimes made Uſe t! 
of Latin, ſometimes of Greet; and indeed more frequently of 
the latter; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the 
reel Stile would by this Means grow ſo natural, as eafily to be 
imitated in his own Tongue: Or becauſe his Græcian Maſters 
would not be ſuch proper Judges of his Stile and Method, nor 
ſo well able to correct his Failures, if he delivered himfelf in | 
any other than their native Language. l 
7 Hlla's victorious Return, and his Settlement of the 
Commonwealth, the Lawyers recovered their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of judicial Matters was revived: And then it 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage | 
of publick and private Cauſes. His firſt Oration, ia a pub- i 
tick Judgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted | 
by no leſs a Man than the Dictator himſelf, which was the | 
Reaſon that none of the old ſtaunch Advocates dared appear | 
in his Behalf, Cicero carried the Cauſe, to his great Honour, | 
being now about ſix or ſeven and twenty: And, having be- 
| haved himſelf fo remarkably well in bis firſt Enterpriſe, there 
was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult for his Manage- 
ment. © 21 „„ 
He found himſelf at this Time to labour under a very weak 
Conſtitution, to which was added the natural Default in bis. 
„ Make 
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4 Make of a long and thin Neck : So that in Probability. the La- 
our and Straining of the Body, required in an Orator, could 
not conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was 


especially to be feared in him, becauſe he was obſerved in his 


Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 
moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame Time to 
uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action, Upon 
this Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
continually urging him to lay aſide all Thoughts of a Profeſſion 
which appeared ſo extremely prejudicial to his Health. But 
Cicero ſhewed himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the 
one, and the Intreaties of the other; and declared his Reſolu- 
tion rather to run the Riſque. of any Danger that might hap- 
pen, than deprive himſelf of the Glory which be might juſtly 
challenge from the Bar. | 1. 

Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 
that upon altering his Mode of ſpeaking, and bringing his 
Voice down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 


& conſiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſported him, 


and by that Means avoid the Damage which feemed now ta 
| threaten his Deſign. 7 e 

For the Effecting of the Cure, he concluded on a Journey 
into Greece: And ſo, after he had made his Name very con- 
ſiderable in the Forum, by two Years Pleading, he left the City. 

Being arrived at Athens, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
with the Philoſopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſertor 
of the old Academy: And here, under the Direction of the 
greateſt Maſter, he renewed his Acquaintance with that Part of 
Learning which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 


| 'Y Youth, at the ſame Time performing his Exerciſes in Oratory 


under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent Profeſſor of 
the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit round all 
Ala, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and Kheto- 
ricians, who voluntarily offered him their Company. 
But, not ſatisfied with all theſe Advantages, he ailed to Rhodes, 
and there entered himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome : One that, 
beſides his admirable Talent at Pleadin2 and Penning, had a pe- 
culiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults in any 
Performance. It was to his Inſtitution that Cicero gratefully 
acknowledges he owed the Retrenching of his juvenile Heat 
and unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not conſiſt 
with the juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. i 
Returning 


r Ar WM 


Returning to Rome, after two Years Abſence, he appeared 
quite another Man: For his Body, ſtrengthened by Exerciſe, 
was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of ſpeaking ſeemed 
to have grown cool; and his Voice was rendered much eaſier 
to. himſelf, and much ſweeter to the Audience. Thus, about 
the one and thirtieth Year of his Age, he arrived at that full 
Perfection, which had fo Jong taken up his whole Wiſhes and 
Endeavours, and which hath been, ever ſince, the Admiration 
or Envy of the World. | | CO f 
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| gHILE we view the Original of States and 
Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
ng Part of Hiſtory) we eaſily diſcern, as 
me firſt and faireſt- Proſpect, the Riſe of 
the Fewiſh and Roman Commonwealths : 
Of which, as the former had the Honour 
always to be eſteemed the Favourite of 
Heaven, and the peculiar Care of Divine 
Providence; ſo the other had very good 

Pri to file herſelf the Darling of Fortune ; who ſeemed 
to expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs for this her youngeſt 
Daughter, as if ſhe had deſigned the three former Monarchies 
purely for a Foil to ſet off this latter. Their own Hiſtorians 
rarely begin without a Fit of Wonder; and, before they pro- 
ceed to delineate the glorious Scene, give themſelves the Liberty 

of ſtanding ſtill ſome Time, to admire at a Diſtance. 

For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have 
long ſince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcen- 
dant of Anas, from whom his Pedigree may be thus in ſhore 


derived ; ; 
A | Upon 


. * rr 4 


\ 


2 Te. NRiſe and Progreſß Part J. : 


Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Gracians, ® 


nas, with a ſmall Number of Followers, bad the good Fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by Flight. His Eſcape was very much coun- 
_ tenanced by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all Occaſions he had 
expreſſed his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the Reftoring of 
Helen, the unhappy Cauſe of the Miſchief.” Salling thus ft 
- Troy, after a tedious Voyage, and great Variety of Adventures, 
he arrived at laſt at Latium, a Part of Ttaly ſo called, a latendo, | 


or from lieing hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his 2 | 
Retirement, when expelled the Kingdom of Crete by his rebel- 


lious Son Jupiter. Here applying himſelf to the King of the - 


Country, at that Time Latinus, he obtained his only Daughter, 


| Lavinia, in Marriage; and, upon the Death of his Father-in- | 
law, was left in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. He removed the Im- 
perial Seat from Laurentum to Lavinium, a City which he had | 
built himfelf in Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon | 
after, the Right of Succeſſion reſted in Iſcanius, whether his Son | 
by a former Wife, and the fame he brought with him from Troy, | 


or another of that Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves | 


_ undetermined. Aſcanius being under Age, the Government 
was entruſted in the Hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was 
grown up, he left his Mother in Poſſeſſion of Lavinium; and re- 

moving with Part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a new City, 
along the Side of the Mountain Albanus, called from thence 

Longa Alba. After him, by a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the 
Kingdom devolved at laſt to Procas, Procas at his Death left 

two Sons, Numitor and Amulius; of whom Amulius over- 
reaching his elder Brother, obliged him to quit his Claim to the 
Crown, which he thereupon fecured to himſelf; and to prevent 


all Diſturbance that might probably ariſe to him or his Poſterity, 


from the elder Family, making away with all the Males, he con- 
ſtrained Numitor's only Daughter, Rhea Sykvra, to take on her i 
the Habit of a Veſtal, and conſequently a Vow of perpetual | 


Virginity. However, the Princeſs was ſoon after found with 


Child, and delivered of two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The E 
Tyrant being acquainted with the Truth, immediately con- 


demned his Niece to ſtrait Impriſonment, and the Infants to be 


expoſed, or carried and left in a ſtrange Place, where it was very | 


improbable they ſhou!d meet with any Relief. The Servant, 


who had the Care of this inhuman Office, left the Children at | 
the Bottom of a Tree, by the Bank of the River Tyber. In this 
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ſad Condition, they were caſually diſcovered by Fauſiulus, tbe 


| King's Shepherd; who being wholly ignorant of the Plot, took 


1 
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the Infants up, and carried them home to his Wiſe Lagrentia, 
to be nurſed with his own Children (a). This Wife of his had 
formerly been a common Proſtitute, called in Latin Lupa; 
which Word likewiſe ſignifying a She- Wolf, gave Occaſion to 
the Story of their being nurſed by fuch a Beaſt; though fame 
take the Word always in a litera] Senſe, and maintain that the) 
really ſubſiſted ſome Time by ſucking this Creature, before they 


had the good Fortune to be relieved by Fauſiulus (b). The 


Boys, as they grew up, diſcovering the natural Creatnels of their 
Minds and Thoughts, addicted themſelves to the generous Ex- 
erciſes of Hunting, Racing, taking of Robbers, and ſuch like; 
and always expreſſed a great Deſire of EASE in any Entet- 
prize that appeared hazardous and noble (c). Now there hap- 
pening a Quarrel between the Herdſmen ot N; miter and Amulius, 
the former lighting caſually on Remus, hrouaht him before their 
Maſter to be examined. Numitor, learning from his awn Mouth 


the ſtrange Circumſtance of his Education and Fortune, eaſily 
rem him to be one of his Grandſons, who had been expoſed. 


e was ſoon confirmed in this Conjecture, upon the Arrival of 
Farflulus and Romulus; when the whole Buſineſs was laid open, 
upon Conſultation had, gaining over to their Party a ſuffic ient 
Number of the diſaffected Citizens, they contriyed to ſurpriſe 
Amulius and re-eſtabliſh Numitor. This Deſiau was faon after 
very happily put in Execution, the Tyrant flain, and the old 
King reſtored to a full Enjoyment*bf the Crown (d). The 
young Princes had no ſooner reſeated their Grandfather in his 
Throne, but they began to think of procuring one for them- 
ſelves. They had higher T houghts than to take up with the 
Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwilling to Jive in A0, 
becauſe they could not govern there: So taking with them their 
Foſter- Father, and what others they could get together, they 
began the Foundation of a new City, in the tame Place where 
in their Infancy they had been brought up (e). The firſt Walls 
were ſcarce finiſhed,” when vpon a flight Quarrel, the Occaſion 
of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians, the younger Brother 
had the Misfortune to be ſlain. Thoôs the whole Power came 
into Romulus's Hands; who carrying on the Remainder ofthe. 
Work, gave the City a Name in Alluſion to his own, and Fath 
been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of the Roman 
Commonwealth, 
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(a) Livy, lib. 1. (6) Dempſler's Note to Roſinus's Antiquities, ib. . cap, 1. 
(e) Plutarib in the Life of Romulus. (d) bid. and Livy, lib, 1. e) Plutare- 


25 before ; and Livy, lib. 1. | 
hs A 2 CHAZ, 


: CHARA 
Of. the Roman Aﬀairs under the Kings. 


mean the Ahlum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his Way 


of treating thoſe few whom he conquered, as they far exceeded. 
the Politicks of thoſe Times, fo they contributed, in an extra- 
ordinary Degree, to the Advancement of the new Empire. But 
then Numa's long Reign ſerved only for the Eſtabliſhment of | 


Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe three and forty 
| Years (b) Rome gained not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. 
Tullus Haſtilius was wholly employed in converting his Subjects 
from the pleaſing Amuſements of Superſtition to the rougher 
Inſtitution of martial Diſcipline : Yet we find nothing memora- 
ble related of his Conqueſts; only that, after a long and dubious 


War, the Romans entirely ruined their old Mother, Alba (c). 
After him Ancus Martius, laying aſide all Thoughts of extending | 
the Bounds of the Empire, applied himſelf wholly to ſtrengthen | 
and beautify the City (4); and eſteemed the Commodiouſnels | 
and Magnificence of that the nobleſt Deſign he could poflibly | 
be engaged in. Targuinius e though not altogether ſo 
ulted very little elſe beſides the 
Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of the Government; 
for the Increaſe of which he appointed the Ornaments and Badges 
of the ſeveral Officers to diſtinguiſh them from the common | 
People (e). A more peaceful Temper appeared in Servius Tullius, 


quiet as his Predeceſſor, yet con 


The Riſe and Progreſs Part I. 


THE witty Hiſtorian (a) had very good Reaſon to entitle | 

the Reign of the Kings the Infancy of Rome; for it is 
certain that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beft had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt 
Part of Romulus's Time was taken up in making Laws and Re- 
ppg for the Commonwealth: Three of his State Deſigns, | 
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whoſe principal Study was to have an exact Account of the = 


States of the Romans; and, according to thoſe, to divide them 
into Tribes (J), that fo they might contribute with Juſtice and 
Proportion to the public Expences of the State. Targuin the 


** 


(a) Florus io the Preface to his Hiftor v. (b) Plutarch in the Life of Numa. 4 
(e] Hbrus, lib. 1. cap. 3. (4) Iden, lib, 1. cap. 4. (e) {dem lib, 1. cop. „ 
Y Fes, l. 1. cap. 6. | e 


Proud, 
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Proud, though perhaps more engaged in Wars than any of his 
Predeceſſors (a), yet had in his Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compo- 
ſition of the moſt extravagant Vices, as muſt neceſſarily have 
proved fatal to the growing Tyranny ; and had not the Death 
of the unfortunate Lucretia adminiſtered to the People an Op- 
portunity of Liberty, yet a far lighter Matter would have ſerved 
them for a ſpecious Reaſon to endeavour the Aſſertion of their 
Rights. However, on this Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſ- 
ported with ſuch a Mixture of Fury and Compaſſion, that under 


i the Conduct of Brutus and Caollatinus, to whom the dieing Lady 


had recommended the Revenge of her injured Honour, (5) ruſn- 
ing immediately upon the Tyrant, they expelled him and his 
whole Family. A new Form of Government was now refolved 


on; and, becauſe to live under a divided Power carried fome- 
ching of Complacency in the Proſpect (c), they unanimouſly 


conferred the ſupreme Command on the two generous Aſſertors 
of their Liberties (4). Thus ended the Royal Adminiſtration, 
after it had continued about two hundred and fifty Years, 
Florus, in his Reflections on this firſt Age of Rome, cannot 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it ſhould 
be bleſſed in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of Princes ſo 
fortunately different in their Aims and Deſigns, as if Heaven 
had purpoſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exigencies of the 
State (e). And the famous Machiavel is of the ſame Opi- 
nion (7). But ajudicious Author (g) hath lately obſerved, that 


4 this Difference of Genius in the Kings, was fo far from pro- - 


curing any Advantage to the Roman People, that their ſmall 
Increaſe, under that Government, is reſerable to no other 


= Cauſe. However, thus far we are affured, that thoſe ſeven 


Princes left behind them a Dominion of no larger Extent than 
that of Parma or Mantua at preſent, 


— 


,- 


(a) Florus, I. 1. c. 7. (3) Tdem, lib. 1. cap. 9. (e) Plutarch in the 

lite of Popliccla. (d) Ibid, & Florus, lib. 1. cap. 9. (e) Idem, cap. 8. 

= (/) Mact iavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12+ (2) Monſieur St, Eure 
; mont s Reflections on the Genius of the Roman People, cap. 1. / 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the 
Corfular Government, to the firſt Punick War. 


PHE Tyrant was no fooner expelied, but, as it uſvally 
happens, there was great Plotting and Deſigning for his 
Refloration,  Amorg ſeveral other young Noblemen, Brutus's 
two Sons ad engaged themſelves in the Aſſociation: But the 
Conſpitacy beine happily diſcoveted, and the Traitors brought 

before the Confuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Brutus only 
addiefling himfelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they 
had any Detence to make againft the Indictment, upon their 
Silence, ardeted them immediately to be beheaded; and ſtay- 


ing biinſelf to tre the Execution, committed tne Reſt td the 


Judgment of his Colleague (a). No Action among the old 
Prawns has made a greater Noiſe than this. It would be exceed- 
ing difficult to determine, whether it proceeded from a Motion 
of heroick Virtue, or the Hardneſs of a crue] or unnatural 
Humour; or whether Ambition had not as great a Share in it as 
either. But thongh the Flame was fo happily ſtifled within the 
City, it oon broke out with greater Fury abroad: For Targuim 
was not only received with all imaginable, Kind neſs and Reipect 
by the neizibouring States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſ- 
fatics, in der to the E. ecovery of his Demin! ons. The moſt 
powerful Prince in /taly was at that Pime Porfenna, King of 
Hleiruria or Tuſcany; ws not content to Gat him with 
the ane Supplies as the fret, approached with a numerous Army 
in his Beall, 4% the very Walls of Reme (“). The City was in 
Ereat F142, 410 of being taken, when an Admiration of the Vir 
tue and gallant Dip Olition of the Romans induced the Beſicger 
to a Peace (e). T h e molt rematkabie Inſtances of this extraor- 
dinary Coufage wr'e Cordes, Sriutins, aud Ciælid. Cocles, when 
the Romans were 1 11 back in an uin, ertunate Sally, and the 
Lneny y, jade out eit Furſuit to the ve ry Bridge, only with 
the Afillance of FwO \ Perlons; defended it againtt their whole 
Power, wt his own Pa Cty broke it Gown bchis d; and ther caſt 


bimicif in his Armour to ihe River, an 1 Over to the. 
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Book ; of the R OMAN Empire. „ 
other Side (a). Mutius having failed in an Attempt upon Por- 
?nna's Perſon, and being brought before the King to be exa- 
mined, thruſt his Right-hand, which had committed the Miſtake, 
into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the Sacrifice. Upon 
which generous Action he was diimifled without farther Injury. 
As for Ciælia, ſhe, with other noble Virgins, had been delivered 
to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on Account of a Truce ; when ob- 
taining Liberty to bathe themſelves jn the Tiber, ſhe, getting on 
Horſeback before the reſt, encouraged them to follow her through 
the Water to the Romans; though the Conſul generouſly ſent 
them back to the Enemy's Camp. Porſenna had no ſooner 
drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Latins joined in a Con- 
federacy againſt Rome; and though they were extremely weakened 
by the Deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went over with 
five thouſand Families to the Romans; yet they could not be 
entirely ſubdued, till they received a total Overthrow from Valerius 


Poplicola, (b). But the Ægui and the Volſci, the moſt obſtinate 


of the Latins, and the continual Enemies of Rome, carried on 
the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years, till it was happily 


concluded by Lucius Quintius, the famous Difator taken from 


the Plough, in leſs than fifteen Days Time: Upon which Florus 
has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary Haſte to his 
unfiniſhed Work (c). But they, that made the greateſt Oppoſi- 
tion, were the Inhabitants of Veii, the Head of Tuſcany, a City 


not inferior to Rome either in Store of Arms, or Multitude of 
Soldiers. They had contended with the Romans, in along Series 


of Battles, for Glory and Empire; but having been weakened 


and brought down in ſeveral Encounters, they were obliged to 


ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And, after a Ten Years 
Siege, the Town was forced and ſacked by Camillus (d). In this 

Manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſts, when the 
Irruption of the Gault made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs of 


Italy. They were at this Time beſieging Cluſium, a Tuſcan City. 


The Cluſians ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſpatched for this Purpoſe to the Gallick Camp. The Gauls, in 
Reſpect to the Name of Rome, receiyed them with all imaginable 
Civility; but could by no Means be prevailed on to quit the 
Siege, Whereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the Clufians to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per- 


——_— 
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(3) Plut, ibid, (5) 1bid, (c) Florus, lib. 1. cap. 11. 4) Plutarch in his Life, 
2295 A 4 ſonally 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary to the 


received Law of Nations, was reſented in fo high a Manner by 
the Enemy, that, breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole 
Army marched directly toward Rome. About eleven Miles 


from the City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by 1 


the Military Tribunes, who, engaging without any Order or 


Diſcipline, received an entire Defeat, Upon the Arrival of this 


ill News, the greateſt Part of the Inhaditants immediately fled ; 


Thoſe that reſolved to ſtay fortified themſelves in the Capitol. 


The Gauls ſoon appeared at the City-Gates; and deſtroying all 


with Fire and Sword, carried on the Siege of the Capitol with 


all imaginable Fury. At laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, 
they were diſcovered by the Cackling of Geele that were kept 


for that Purpoſe ; and as many as had climbed the Rampart 


were driven down by the valiant Manlius; when Camillus, ſet- 


ting upon them in the Rear with twenty thouſand Men he got 


together about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. 
The preateſt Part of thoſe that ray out of the Field were 
cut off in ſtraggling Parties, by the Inhabitants of the neigh- 


| bouring Towns and Villages. The City had been ſo entirely 


demoliſhed, that, upon the Return of the People, they though 
of removing to Fei, a City ready built, and excellently pro- 
vided of all Things: But being diyerted from this Deſign, by 


an Omen (as they thought) they ſet to the Work with ſuch 
extraordinary Diligence and Applicatian, that within the Com- 
paſs of a Year the whole City was rebuilt. They had ſcarce 
gained a Breathing-time after their Troubles, when the united 


Powers of the Aqui, Volſci, and other Inhabitants of Latium, at 


once invaded their Territories. But they were ſoon over- 


reached by a Stratagem of Camillut, and totally routed (a). 


Nor had the Samnites any better Fate, tho' a People very 
numerous, and of great Experience in War. The Contention with 
tbem laſted no leſs than fifty Years (5), when ang age finally 

ſubdued by Papirius Curſor (c). The Tarentine 


| ar that fol- 
Jowed, put an End to the entire Conqueſt of Italy. Tarentum, a 


City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adriatich Sea, 


was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintained with 
molt of the neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, [lyricum, Sicily, 


&c. (4). Among other Ornaments of their City they had a 


ſpacious Theatre for public Sports, built hard by the Sea-ſhore. 
'They happened to be engaged in the Celebration of ſome ſuch 


— — — 


(a) plut. in vit. camill. (4) Florus, lib, 1. cap. 16, (e) Liv. lib, 10. 
3 Fier. lib. I. Caf, 18. ; ENCORE. PAGE 8 | 
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f | Solemnizy, when, upon Sight of the Roman Fleet that caſually 


ſailed by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, they im- 
mediately ſet upon them, and, killing the Commander, rifled 
the greateſt Part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 


2 patched from Rome to demand Satisfaction; But they met with 


\ 


as ill a Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away 


J without ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon 


commenced between the States. The Tarentines were increaſed 


b: | by an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts: But he that 


made the greateſt Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirys, the moſt experienced General of his Time. 
Beſides the choiceſt of his Troops that accompanied him in the 
Expedition, he brought into the Field a conſiderable Number of 
Elephants, a Sort of Beaſt ſcarce heard of 'till that Time in 
Jraly. In the firſt Engagement, the Romans were in fair Hopes 


of a Victory, when the Fortune of the Day was entirely 


changed upon the Coming up of the Elephants; who made 
fuch a prodigious Deſtruction in the Roman Cavalry, that the 


| whole Army was obliged to retire. But the politick General, 


having experienced ſo well the Roman Courage, immediately 
after the Victory, ſent to offer Conditions for a Peace; but 
was abſolutely refuſed. In the next Battle, the Advantage was 
on the Roman Side, who had not now ſuch diſmal Apprehen- 


ſions of the Elephants, as before. However, the Buſineſs came 
to another Engagement, when the Elephants, over-running 


whole Ranks of their own Men, enraged by the Cry of a 


: | young one that had been wounded, gaye the Romans an abſo- 
lte 

killed (6), and Pyrabus finally expelled [taly. In this War the 
XZ Romans had a fair Opportunity to ſubdue the other Parts that 


itory (a). Twenty-three Thouſand of the Enemy were 


remained unconquered, under the Pretext of Allies to the 


3 FTarentines. So that at this Time, about the 477th Year of the 


Building of the City (c), they had made themſelves the entire 


_ 


nnn . 


( Toru, ibid. (5) Eutrepivs, lib. 2. (le) Ibid. 
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e CHAP. N 


5 


0 the Roman Affairs from the Beginning of the 
off Punick War, to the firſt Triumvirate. 


UT the command of the Continent ROT not farisfy the 


Roman Courage; eſpecially while they ſaw ſo delicious an 3 
We as Sly almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an- 


Occaſion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune preſ-nted as fair an one 
as they could with. The Inhabitants of Meſſina, a Sicilian City, 


made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Enc teach 


ments of the Carthaginiuns, a People of vaſt Wealth and age 


and that had the fame Deſign on Sictly as the Romans (a). 


Fleet was ſoon manned out for their Aſſiſtance; and, in K. 
Fears Fime, no leſs than fifty Cities were brought over 605 The 


entice Conqueſt of the Ind quickly followed; and Sardinia 


aud Corſica were taken in and about the ſame Time by a eparate 
Soardion. And now, under the Command of Regulus and 
Aarti, the Con ſuls, the War was tranflated into F/rzca. Three 


Ban dred Forts and Cattles were deft royed in their March, and the 


witorious Levions encamped under the very Walls of Carthage, 
the Enemy, reduced to fuch Straits, were oblj: ved to apply them- 
ney to Xortiprus, King of the Laccdamonians, the greateſt Cap- 


tin cf the Age; who immedi arcly marched to their Aſſiſtance 
with a numerous and well-diſciplined Army. In the very firſt 


Angagemeut with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole 


FOwer: T hirty thouſand were killed on the Spot, and fifteen 


Hou! and, with their Conſul Regulus, taken Priſoners. But as 


£604 Succeſs always encouraged the Romans to greater Deſigns, 


% contrary Event did but exaſperate them the more. The 
n Conſuls were immediately diſpatched with a powerful Navy, 
da ſuficient Number of Land Forces. Several Campaigns 
e the waſted without any conſiderable Advantage on enher 
ide: Or if the Romans gained any Thing by their Victories, 
bey gengra! ye on as much by Shipwrecks; when at laſt, the 
whos Power of both States b eing drawn together on the Sca, 
bie Gch ions were finally de Heated, with. the Loſs of 125 


—— 
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Ships ſunk in the E ngagement,' 73 taken; 32,000 Men killed, 
and 13,000 Priſoners. Upon this they were compelled to ſue 
for a Peace; which, after much Entreaty, and upon very hard 
Conditions, was at att obtained (a). 

But the Carthag giniaus had too great Spirits to ſubmit 1 to fact 
unreaſonable Herms any longer than their Neceſſities obliged 
them. In four Years Time ( they had got together an Army 
of 80,000 Foot, and 20.000 Horle (c), under the Command of 
the fa nous Hannibal; who torcing a Way through the Pyrenæan 
Mountains and the Alps. reputed till that Time impaſſable, 
deſcended with his vatt Army into Jraly. In four ſucdeſſive 
Battles he defeated the Roman Forces; in the laſt of which, at 
Canne, 40,000 of the laiter were killed (4); ; and had he not 
been merely caſt away by the Envy and 111-will of his own 
Countrymen. it is more than poſſible that he muſt have entirely 
ruined the Roman State (e): But Supplies of Men and Money 
being ſometimes abſolutely denied him, and never coming but 
very ſlowly, the Romans bad ſuch Opportunities to recruit, as 
they lictle expected from ſo experienced an Adverſary. The wiſe 
Management of Fabius Maximus was the firſt Revival of the 
Roman Cauſe, He knew very well the Strength of the Enemy; 
and therefore marched againſt him without intending to hazard 
a Battle; but to wait conſtantly upon him, to ſtraiten his 
Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, and ſo make the victorious 
Army pine away with Penury and Want. With this Deſign 
he always encamped upon the high Hills, where the Horſe could 
have no Acceſs to him: When they marched, he did the ſame ; 
but at ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be competied to an Engage- 
ment. By this Policy be fo broke Hannibal's Army, as to 
make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any Thing in Utaly (f)- 
But tne Concluſion of the War was owing to the Conduct of 
Scipio: He had before reduced all Spain into Subjection; and, 
now taking the ſame Courſe as Hannibal at firft had done, de 
marched with the greateſt Part of the Roman Forces into Africa 
ani, carrying all before him te the very Walls of Carthage, 
obti»ed the Ene my to call Home their General out of Itah, for 
the U). fence of the City, Hannibal obeyed ; and both Armies 
coming to an Engagement, after a long Diſpute, wherein the 
Commanders 'and Soldiers of both Sides are reported to have 
outdone 3 the Victory fell to the Romans, Where- 


— —— — — 
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( Hure lib. 2. (/] Florus, lib. 2. cap. 6. (c) Eutrop. lib. 3. (d) Ibid, 
fe) Cornelius N 2 'S in vit. liunnid al. (J) Plutarch, in vit. Fab, Max. 
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vpon the Enemy were obliged once more to ſue for a Peace, 
which was again granted them, though upon much harder 
Conditions than before. 

The Romans, by the happy Concluſion of this War, had ſo 
bighly advanced themſelves in the Opinion of the neighbouring 
States, that the Athenians, with the greateſt Part of Greece, being 

at this Time miſerably enſlaved by King Philip of Macedon, 
- unanimouſly petitioned the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet, 
with a ſufficient Number of Land Forces, was preſently dil- 
patched to their Relief; by whoſe Valour the Tyrant, after 
fveral Defeats, was compelled to reſtore all Greece to their 
ancient Liberties, obliging himſelf to pay an annual Tribute 
to. the Conquerors (a). 
Hannibal, after bis late Defeat, had applied himſelf to Antio- 
bus King of Syria, who at this Time was making great Pre- 
parations againſt the Romans. Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent to 
eppoſe him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats ; 
when Cornelius Scipia, the Riman Admiral, engaging with the 
King's Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, en- 
tirely ruined the whole Fleet. Which Victory being imme- 
diately followed by another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate 
Prince was contented to en a Peace at the Price of almoſſ 
half his Kingdom (6). 

The victorious 3 had ww concluded the publick Re- 
Joicings on Account of the late Succeſs, when the Death of 
King Philip of Macedon preſented them with an Occaſion of a 
more glorious Tri imph. His Son Perſes, that ſucceeded, re- 
ſolving to. break with the Senate, applied himſelf wholely ta 
raifing Forces, and procuring other Neceſſaries for a War. Never 

were greater Appearances jn the Field than on bath Sides, moſt 
of the conſiderable Princes in the World being engaged in this 
Quariel. But Fortune ſtill declared for the Ramans, and the 
greateſt Part of Per/es's prodigious Army was cut off by the 
Conſul /Amilius, and the King obliged to ſurrender himſel into 
the Hands of the Conqueror (e). Authors that write of the 
four Monarchies, here fix the End of the Macedonian Empire. 
But Rome could not think herſelf ſecure amongſt all theſe 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yet ſtanding : So 
that upon a flight Provocation, the City, after three Years Siege, 
Was taken, and utterly raſed, by the Valour of Publius Scipio, 
Grandlan, by Adoption, | to bim that conquered. Hannibal (4). 


wy 


(2) Tvirop 5 65 N 5 2. cap. s. (e) Lil. Paterc, I. 1. (a) Big, 
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© La) Eutrop, lib, 4. (b) Eid. (c) ken lib, "A (d) Ibid, (e) Lell. Petpre. 
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Not long after, Attalu, King of Pergamns, dying without 


Iſſue, left his vaſt Territories to the Romans (a). And what of 


Africa remained unconquered was for the mott Part reduced ia 
the Jugurthine War that immediately followed; Jugnriba him- 
ſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken Priſoner by Martius, and 
brought in Triumph to Rome (G). "= | 
And now after the Defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
had made an Inroad into {taly, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
Aſia and other Parts, the Mithridatick War, and the Civil War 
between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the ſame Year (ch. 
Sylla had been ſent General againſt Mithridutes King of Pontus, 
who had ſeized on the greateſt Part of 4/ia and Achaia in am 
hoſtile Manner; when, before he was got out of Itaiy, Sulpiciiu, 
the Tribune of the People, and one of Marins s Faction, pre- 


ferred a Law to recall him, and to depute Murius in his Room. 


Upon this Sy/la, leading back his Army, and overthrowing Ad- 
rius and Sulpicius in his Way, having ſettled Affairs at Rome, 


and baniſhed the Authors of the late Sedition, returned to moet 


the foreign Enemy (d). His firſt Exploit was the Taking of 
Athens, and Ruining the famous Mole in the Haven (e) Piram. 
Afterwards, in two Engagements, he killed and took near 
130,000 of the Enemy, and compelled Mithridates to ſue for a 
ruce (). In the mean Time Marius, being called Home hy 
the new Conſuls, had exerciſed all Manner of Cruelty at Rome; 
whereupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, $y/la-once 
more marched back towards Raly. Marius was dead before his 
Return (g); but his two Sons, with the Conluls, raiſed ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entered the City, and 
diſpoſed all Things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
he laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (4). 
Mithridates had ſoon broke the late TI ruce, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and Aſia, with as great Fury as ever; when the Roman 
General Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, 
chaſed then quite out of Jia: and had infallibly put an happy 
Concluſion to the War, had not Fortune reſerved that Glo 
for Pompey (i). He being deputed in the Room of Lucullus, after 


the Defeat of the new Forces of 44:ithridates, compelled him to 
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lib. 2. (J, Eutrap. lib. c. (g) Pell. Paierc, lib, 2. (, Aurelius Vater, im 
wes, Sylle, (i) VJ. Paterc. ibid. | | fy | 
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iy to his Father-in-law Tigranes King of Armenia. Pompey, fol- 
lowed with his Army; and ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the whole 
Kingdom, that Tigranes was conſtrained, in an humble Manner, 
to preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and For- 
tune to his Diſpoſal. At this Time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy 


the Rebels ; but this was immediately extinguiſhed by the timely 
Care of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Antony. The Senate, 
upon the News of the extraordinary Succeis of Pompey, were 
under ſome Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Com- 
mand at bis Return, and altering the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment. But when they ſaw him difmiſs his vaſt Army at 
Brunduſium, and proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, 
with no other Company than his ordinary Attendaots, they re- 
ceived him with all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satiſ- 
faction, and honoured him with a ſplendid Triumph {a). 


Of the RoMAN Aﬀairs, from the Beginning of the x 
Frſt Triumvirate, to the Endof the Teoebve Cæſars. 


TH three Perſons, that at this Time bore the greateſt Sway 

in the State, were Craſſus, Pompey, and Ceſar. The firſt, 
by Reaſon of his prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate; and Cæſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 
and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advantage 
of the Conſulſhip of Cz/ar, they entered into a ſolemn Agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Commonwealth without their 
joint Approbation (5). By virtue of this Alliance, they had in a 
little Time procured themſelves the three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus, Aſia ; Pompey, Spain; and Cæſar, Gaul. Pom- 
ey, for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to 
manage his Province by Deputies (c) ; the other two entered on 
their Governments in Perſon. But Craſſus ſoon after, in an Ex- 
pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, bad the ill Fortune 
to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache- 
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(a) Voll. Paterc. ib. (6) Set, in Jul. Cæſ. cap, 19. (c) Taterc, lib, 2. cap. 48. 
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rouſly murthered (a). In the mean Time Gefar was performing: 
Wonders in Gawd, No leſs than 40,000 of the Enemy he ha 
killed, and taken more Priſoners :. And. nine Years, together 
(which was the whole Time of his Government] deſerved a I's 
'umph for the Actions of every Campaign (6). Tha Senate, 
amazed at the ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were ealily in- 
== clined to ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the Opportunity 

wu ben he petitioned for a“ nd Conſulſhip, they ordered him c 
diſband his Army, and appear as a private Perſon at the Elag- 
tion (c). Gze/ar endeavoured by all Means to come to an Accem- 
modation: But finding the Senate violently averſe. to his In- 
tereſt, and reſolved to hear nothing but What they firſt pre- 
poſed (4), he was conſtrained to march towards dy with his 
Troops, to tercify or force them into a Compliance. Upon the 
= News of his Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt Part of the 
= Nobility, paſſing over into Greece, he entered the/Qity without 

= Oppoſition, and, creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſtel 
with his Army into Spain; where the. Troops, under Pompey's 
Deputies were compelled to fubmit themſelves to his Difpow. 
With this Reinforcement he advanced towards AZacedonit, 
where the Senate had got together a prodigiqus Army under the 
Command of Pompey. In the. firſt Engagement he received a 
conſiderable Defeat: But the whole Power on both Sides being 
drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after a long Diſpute the 


I Vidory fell to Cæſar, with the intite Ruin of the adverſe Party. 


== Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, and Cæſar with/his victorious 
= Legions immediately followed. Hearing, at his Arrival, that 
X Pompey had been killed by Order of King Piolemy, be laid cloſe 
Siege to Alexandria the capital City; and having made himdelt 
abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to the Care ef 
XX Choparra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Juba he form 
after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's two Sons in Spain (9. 
And now being received at his Return with the general Applaute 
of the People and Senate, and honoured with the glorious Titles 
= of Father of his Country, and perpetual, Difator, he was deſigning 
an Expedition into Parthia, when, aſter the Enjoyment of the 
ſupreme Command no more than five ionths, he was mur- 
thered in the Senate-bouſe (g); Brutus and Caſſius, with moſt 
of the other Conſpirators, being his particular Friends, and fugle 
as he had obliged-in the higheſt Manner. | 
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(a) Plutarob in Crafſo. (5) Parc. l. 2. (c) Lida. 49. (A) Lid. c. . 
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16 The Riſe and Progreſs Part I. 
A Civil Wat neceſſarily followed, in which the Senate; con- 
fiſting for the moſt Part of ſuch as had embraced the Faction of E 


Pompey, declared in Favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark Antony 


the Conſul undertook the Revenge cf Cæſar. With this Pre- 
tence he exerciſed all Manner of Tyranny in the City, and had 
no other Deſign but to ſecure the chief Command to himſelf. 
At laſt the Senate were obliged to declare him an Enemy to the 
State; and, in Purſuance of their V dict, raiſed an Army to op- 
poſe him under the Command of Hirtius and Panſa the new ä, 
Conſuls, and Odavius, Nephew and Heir to Czfar (a). In the 
firſt Engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being killed 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after, the ſole Com- 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Oavius (b), The 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſſed an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for him, and honoured him with ſeveral Marks of their 
particular Eſteem : But now being freed from the Danger they 
apprehended from Antony, they ſoon altered their Meaſures ; and, 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the two Heads 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the two Provinces of 


Syria and Macedonia, whither they had retired upon Commiſſion 


of the Fact (c). Odtavius was very ſenſible of their Deſigns, and 


thereupon was eafily induced to conclude a Peace with Antony; 
and ſoon after entering into an Aſſociation with him and Lepidus, 


as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he returned to | 
Rome, and was elected Conſul when under twenty Years of 
Age (4). And now, by the Power of him and his two Aſſo- 
ciates, the old Senate was for the moſt Part baniſhed, and a Law 
preferred by his Colleague Pedius, That all who had been con- 
cerned in the Death of Cz/ar ſhould be proclaimed Enemies 
to the Commonwealth, and proceeded againſt with all Ex- 
tremity (e). To put this Order into Execution, Ofavius and 
Antony advanced with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a nume- 
rous Army to oppoſe them; both Parties meeting near the City 
Philippi, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commanders 
died ſoon after by their own Hands (7). And now for ten Years i 
all Affairs were managed by the Triumvir: ; when Lepidus, ; 
ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon the At- 
rival of Odtauius, to compound for his Life, with the diſhonyur- | 
able Reſignation of his Share in the Government (g). The 
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(d) Paterc, I. 2. c. 65, (e) 1b, (J) Fhrus, I. 2. Cc. 7. (g) Paterc. I. 2. e. 80. 
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Friendſhip of Ociavius and Antony was not of much longer Con- 
tinuance: For the latter being, for ſeveral Enormities, declared 
an Enemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea-Engagement 
at Aftium, and, flying thence with his Miſtrreſs Cizopatra, killed 
himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole Command in the Hands of 
Ofavius. He, by his Prudence and Moderation, gained ſuch 
an intire Intereſt in the Senate and People, that when he offered 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
and to reſtore the Commonwealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 
they unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty 
was ſooner to be parted with, than ſo excellent a Prince. Hows- 


| ever, to avoid all Offence, he rejected the very Names he 


thought might be diſpleaſing, and, above all Things, the Title 
of Difator, which had been ſo odious in Sylla and Cæſar. By 
this Means he was the Founder of that Government which con- 


tinued ever after in Rome, The new Acquiſitions to the Empire 
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= were, in his Time, very conſiderable ; Cantabria, Aquitania, 


Panonia, Dalmatia, and Nllyricum being wholly ſubdued : The 
Germans were driven beyond the River Abis, and two of their 


Nations, the Suevi and Sicanibri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). 


Tiberius, though in Augu/tus's Time he had given Proofs of an 


extraordinary Courage in the German War (b); yet upon his 
= own Acceſſion to the Crown is memorable for no Exploit but 
the Reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (c); and this 
vas owing more to his Cunnihꝑ than his Valour. And at laſt, 
vpon his infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capree, he grew 
ſo ſtrangely negligent of the publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 
X tenants for the Government of Spain and Syria, for ſeveral 
FX Years; to let Armenia be over-run by the Parthians, Marſia by 
the Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 
mans; to the extreme Danger as well as Diſhonour of the Em- 
pire (d). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceſſer in all Man- 


ner of Debauchery, ſo, in relation to martial Affairs, was much 
his Inferior. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedition 


1 that he made againſt the Germans ; when, arriving in that Part 
of the Low Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 


into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glo- 
rious Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy 


We Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after makin 


his Soldiers fill their Helmets with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, 


3 0 ay . „ 1 * 


(4) Sueton. in Auguſt, e. 21. (B) Pater c. I. 2. cap. 106, &c, (cc) Eutrep. I. 7. 
d, Sucton. in Tb. cap. 41, (e) Sucten. in Calig. cap. 46, Ms 
oo a which 
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which he called, The Spoils of the Ocean (a), returned to the 
City to demand a Triumph. And when that Honour was de- 
nied him by the Senate, he broke out into ſuch extravagant 
Cruelties, that he even compelled them to cut him off, for the 
Security of their own Perſons (5). Nay, he was fo far from en- 
tertaining any Deſire of benefiting the Public, that he often 
complained of his ill Fortune, becauſe no ſignal Calamity hap- 
pened in his Time, and made it his conſtant Wiſh, That either 
the utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, Famine, I 
Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might continue 
the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). 4 
Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, 
to debate about the Extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the 
Cæſars, and Reſtoring the Commonwealth to the old Conſtitu- 
tion (4). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the 
Palace, lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Em- 
peror, where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hang- Þ 
ings, pulled him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended 
him as the fitteſt Perſon in the World to be Emperor. All were 
ſtrangely pleaſed at the Motion ; and taking him along with 
them by Force, lodged him among the Guards (e). The Senate, 
upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro- 
ceedings : But not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the 
Multitude call out for one Governor, they were at laſt con- 
ſtrained to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially ſince 
they had pitched upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be whally 
at their Command and Diſpoſal F). The Conqueſt of Britain 1 
was the moſt memorable Thing in his Time; owing partly to 
an Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valout 
of his Lieutenants O/orius, Scapula, Aulius Plautius, and Veſpaſian, 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth ; 
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Mieſopotumia in the Eaſt, the Rhine and Danube in the North ; 5 
Atauritania in the South, and Britain in the Het (g). 1 y 
The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppoſed to have made any con- 0 
ſiderable Progreſs under Nero; eſpecially when Suetonius tells us, 8 _ 
he neither hoped nor defired the Enlargement of the Empire (+). y 
However, two Countries were in his Time reduced into Roman - 
Provinces ; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alps, of WF 
that Part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pied. R 


mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and not 


n 
— 


— 


(a) Idem, cap. 46. (3) Idem, e. 47. (e) Idem, c. 49 & 56. (d) Idem, e. 31 = (d 
(e) dem, c. bo, (J) Idem, in Claud. e. 10. (g) Aurelius V:#or de Caſaribus in | 
Caligula. (b) Aurelius Fittar de Ceſaribus in Claud. (i) Sucten. in Nerone, c. 18. 


without 
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without great Difficulty recovered. And indeed, his Averſeneſs 
to tbe Camp made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than 
all his other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had 
the Patience to endure him for fourteen Vears, the Army under 
Galba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrained to undertake 
his Removal. | 
Galba is acknowledged on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
martial Diſcipline z and though, before his Acceſſion to the Em- 
pire, he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany, and other 
Parts (a) ; yet the Shortneſs of his Reign hindered him from 
making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
1, were the only Cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which rendered 
a bim contemptible, and the other odious, And the Remedy he 
X uſed to appeaſe theſe Diſſatisfactions did but ripen them for Re- 
ne venge. For immediately upon his adopting Piſo, by which he 
= hoped to have pacified the People, Otho, who had ever expected 
 & that Honour, and was now enraged at his Diſappointment, (5) 
6 3% upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procured the 
Murder of the old Prince and his adopted Son; and by that 
i Means was himſelf advanced to the Imperial Dignity. 
About the ſame Time the German Army under Vitellius hav 
ing an equal Averſion to the old Emperor with thoſe of Rome, 
| had ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. Otho, upon 
the firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to offer Vitellius an 
equal Share in the Government with himſelf (c). But all 


OY =* Propoſals for an Accommodation being refuſed, and himſelf 
ally = compelled, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were 
wo XZ ſent towards Itah, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in 
A three ſmall Engagements. But having been worſted in a greater 


Fight, at Bebriacum, though he had til] ſufficient Strength for 
carrying on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from 
ſevetal Parts (4); yet he could not, by all the Arguments in 
the World, be prevailed with to hazard another Battle; but, 
to end the Contention, killed himſelf with his own Hands. 
On this Account Pagan Authors, though they repreſent his Life 
as the moſt exact Picture of unmanly Softneſs, yet they gene- 


00 rally confeſs his Death equal to the nobleſt of Antiquity; and 
m8 the ſame Poet (e), that has given him the laſting Title of Mollis 
* 50 8 Otho, has yet ſet him in Competition with the famous Cato, in 
ol Reference to the final Action of his Life, EE 
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1 (a) Suet. in Galb, cap. 8. (6) Lem cap. 17. (e) Sucton, in Oibon, cap. 8. 
lere. ( Ie ) 
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It has been obſerved of Vitellius, that he obtained the Empire 
by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely on his 
own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for this 
Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advanced to 
that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People. 
Within eight Months Time the Provincial Armies had unani— 
mouſly agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperor; and the 
Tyrant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme 
Fury of the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragged into the 
River Tyber (C). I | 1 

The Republick was ſo far from making any Advancement 
under the Diſturbance of the three laſt Reigns, that ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe 
not been ſeaſonably relieved by the happy Management of YVe/- 
paſian. In was a handſome Turn of ſome of his Friends, when, WW 
by Order of Caligula, his Boſom had, by Way of Puniſhment, 8 
been ſtuffed with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Acci- 
dent, that the Commonwealth being miſerably abuſed, and 
even trodden under Foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for i 
Protection (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his 
whole Care and Deſign to reform the Abuſes of the City and 8 
State, occaſioned by the Licentiouſneſs of the late Times. Nine 
Provinces he added to the Empire (d), and was ſo very exact 
in all Circumſtances of his Life and Conduct, that one, who 
has examined them both with all the Niceneſs imaginable, can 
find nothing in either that deſerves Reprehenſion, except an 
immoderate Deſire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes 
him for this, by extolling at the ſame Time his extraordinary "1 
Magnificence and Liberality (F). Y xx 

But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own RF 
Reign, than by leaving fo admirable a Succeflor as his 800 
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Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character , 
never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient Proof of his E. | 
Courage in the famous Siege of Ferujalem, and might have met 
with as good ouccets in other Parts, had he not been prevented 
by an untimely Death, to the univerſal Grief of Mankind. MR -/ 
But then Dymitian ſo far degenerated from the two excellent ' 
Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emulouw|M | 
BY A — PO FOLATE 3 | 3 } 

(a) Sueten. in I tell. cap. 18. (6) IA. ih, cap. 17, (c) Sner. in V«ſpaſ. cap. 5 | = * 


%% Euirep, bb. 7. (e) I. ib. cap, 16. J) I. ib. cap, 17, 18, 


Pl. 
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2X oucceflor in his Room as Trajan. 
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of copying Nero and Caligula. However, as to martiab Af- 
fairs, he Was as happy as moſt” of his Predeceſſors, having, in 


8 four Expeditions, ſubdued the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatians, 


and extinguiſhed a Civil War in the firſt Beginning (a). By 
this Means he had ſo entirely gained the Affections of the Sol- 
diers, that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even 
his very Wife engaged in his Murther (6), yet we find the 
Army ſo extremely diſſatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader 
to revenge his Death (c). e N 


(a) Sueton. in Domit, cap. 6. (3) 1d, ib, cap. 4. (c) 1d, FY cap. 23. 


eee 


Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian 70 the 


End of Conſtantine he Great. 


HE two following Emperors have been deſetvedly ſtiled 
the Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; yyhich by Reaſon 
of the Viciouſneſs or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impaired,” ; - | : | 


* 


* 


l 1 . uin 74 -- | * - 
Nerva, though a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Vir- 


5 tue, yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any 


other Account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a 


It was he, that for the Happineſs wbich attended his Un- 


dertakings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the 


Government, has been ſet in Competition even with, Rom uli. 
himſelf, It was he that advanced the Bounds; of the Empit 
farther than all his Predeceſſars; reducing into Roman Pro - 
vinces the five vaſt Countties of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, Ms - 


Jopatamia, and Arabia (a). And yet his prudent Management: 


in Peace has been generally preferred to his Exploits in War ; 

his Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality having gained him ſuch. 

an univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that be was even deified 

before his Death, . 00049 YA fm 
(a) Eutrop, lib, 8. = 

8 Alcdrian's 
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Aadrian's Character was generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier : Upon which Account, as much as out of Envy to 
his Predeceſſor, he ſlighted three of the Provinces that had been 
taken by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds of the 
Empire at the River Euphrates (a), But perhaps he is the firſt | 


of the Reman Emperors that ever took a Circuit round his 


Dominions, as we are aſſured he did (2). | Is 
Antoninus Pius ſtudied more the Defence of the Empire, than 


the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 7 


ſtrict Reformation of Manners, rendered him perhaps as ſervice- | 
able to the Commonwealth as the greateſt Conquerors. 
The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made | 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for a 
ſucceſsful Expedition againft the Parthians : And the former, 


who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary . e and ſtrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm; whence 


he has obtained the Name of the Philoſopher. : 
Cammodus was as noted for all Manner of Extravagancies, as | 
his Father had been for the contrary Virtues, and, after a very | 
ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murdered by one of his 
Miſtreſſes (c . | 


Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who | 


found him a more rigid Exactor of Diſcipline, than they bad 
been lately uſed to. And now claiming to themſelves the 
Privilege of chuſing an Emperor, they fairly expoled the Dig- 


nity to Sale (4). 


Didius Julian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon in- 
veſted with the Honour. But as he only expoſed himſelf to 
Ridicule, by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an Inſtant made 
away with, in Hopes of another Bargain. Zeſimus makes him 


No better than a Sort of an Emperor in a Dream (e). 


But the Roman Valout and Diſcipline were in a great Mea- 1 
ſure reſtored by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the 
Parthians, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdued the greateſt 


Part of Perſia and Arabia, and marching into This Iſland, ; 
Britain, delivered the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny 


of the Scots and Picts, which an excellent Hiſtorian (/) calls | 
the greateſt Honour of his Reign. |, | 


Antoninus Curatalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 
his Father, but died before he cauld deſign any Thing memo- 
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a) Zutrop. lib. 8. (5) 14. ibid. (e] Zoſinus Hiſt. lib. .. (4%) Did. 


rable, 
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| rable, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he 
had juſt undertaken, * CR Tt 
Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
Noiſe in the World, when they were cut off without muck 
Diſturbance, to make Room for Heliagabalus, Son of the late 
Emperor, e | 
If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extra- 
vagant Debaucheries, bis] Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as 
ſerviceable to the State in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. His 
nobleſt Exploit was. an Expedition againſt the Perſians, in 
which he overcame their famous King * (a). = 
Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier aſpired to 
the Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he with 
his Colleague Balbinus, quickly followed, leaving the ſupreme 
Command to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, 
and who might probably have extinguiſhed the very Name of 
the Per/ians (b), had he not been treacherouſly murthered by 
FE | 2 who, within a very little Time, ſuffered the like Fortune 
himſelf, e | 
Decius, in the former Part of his Reign, had been very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scyth:ans and other barbarous Nations; but 
was at laſt killed, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 
gagement (c). i NT 0 1 1 
But then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with 
= the Barbarians, but ſuffered them to over-run all Thrace, Thej- 
faly, Macedon, Greece (4), Cc. 
| They were juſt threatening aly, when his Succeſſor Æmi- 
lian chaſed them off with a prodigious Slaughter: And, upon. 
his Promotion to the Empire, promiſed the Senate to recover 
all the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to 
clear thoſe that were over-run (e). But he was prevented after 
three Months Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperors 
of that Time. | 5 „„ 
After him Valerian was fo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt 
Part of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to 
os _ Priſoner himſelf in that Country till the Time of his, 
Jeat (j). PE LEO By 1285 5 
Upon the Taking of Valerian by the Perſiant, the Manage- 
ment of Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; à Prince 
ſo extremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal 
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| (s) Eutrop. lib. 8. (5) Pompon. Letus in Gordian. (e) Lem in Decio. 
' (4) uu lu Calla. (é) Lem, ibid, (F) Idemin Valerian. 
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Scorn and Contempt of both Sexes (a) The Looſeneſs of his 


aſter they had waſted all Gaul, broke into Itah. Dacia, which 


by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than two Years i 


in the World. 


matians with his own Hands ( 7). But his nobleſt Exploit was | 


In the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile 5 
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Government gave Occaſion to the Uſurpation of the Thirty 
'T'yrants, of whom fome indeed truly deſerved that Name; 
others were. Perſons of great Courage and Virtue, and very ſer- 
viceable to the Commonwealth (5). In his Time, the Almains, 


had been gained by Trajan, was entirely loſt; all Greece, Ma- 
cedlon, Pontus, and Afia over-run by the Goths. The Germans 
too had proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous City 
Tarraco, now Tarragona, in Catalonia (c. | 

T his deſperate State of Affairs was in ſome Meaſure redrefled | 
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Time, routed near three hundred thouſand Barbarians, and | 
put an entire End to the Gothic War: Nor were his other Ac- | 
compliſhments inferior to his Valour; an elegant Hiſtorian (4) 
having found in him the Virtue of Trajan, the Piety of Anto- 
ninus, and the Moderation of Auguſtus. 9 
Duintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother; 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but his 
Merits (e). But, reigning only ſeventeen Days, it was im- 
poſſible he could do any Thing more than raiſe an Expectation 


If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chaſed them out. In one 
lingle War he is reported to have killed a Thouſand of the Sar- 


the Conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe Þ 
ſtiled herſelf) and the Taking her capital City Pa/myra. At 
his Return to Rome there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, 
out of which he had not a ſufficient Number of Captives to 

race his Triumph: The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, 
Arabiaus, Goths, Franks, Sucvians, Saracens, Vandals, and Ger- 
mans (g). PIE Ig „„ apes + 

Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 


Deſign : Or, had he expreſſed any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort | 
Reign mult neceſſarily have hindered their Effect. 

 Prebus,'to the wiſe Government of his Predeceſſor, added the 
Valour and Conduct of a good-Commander : It was he that 
obliged the. barbaraus Nations to quit all their Footing in Gaul, 
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„ (40 Tr-b.ll, Polli Fa Tyran. | (5) Id. in Gallieno. (e) Futrop, I. 9. (d) Trebill, 
Polio lu Claudio. (e) 4%. (F) Fravius Fopiſe, in Aurcliano, (g) Lid. | 
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Ilyricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch that 
the very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the diſ- 
mal Apprehenſions they entertained of his Deſigns againſt their 
Country, and beſeeching him to favour them with a Peace (a). 
There was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, ex- 
cept the Per ſians; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an 
Expedition: But after two or three ſucceſsful Engagements, 
died with the Stroke of a Thunderbolt (6). 4 
His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppolite a 
Genius, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
as the beſt of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacherouſly mur- 
thered by Aper : Who together with the other Emperor Carinzs, 
in a very little Time, gave Way to the happy Fortune of Dio- 
cleſian, the moſt ſucceſsful of the latter Emperors ; fo famous 
for his prodigious Exploits in Egypt, Perſia and Armenia, that a 
Roman Author (c) has not ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, 
as he does his Son Maximilian with Hercules. 5 N 
Conflantius Chlorus and Galerius were happier than moſt of 
their Predeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt Patt 
lived, in Peace. 1 . 15 PA n 
Nor are Severus and Maximilian on any Account very re- 
markable, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the 
famous CONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his 
two Competitors, Licinius and Maxentius, advanced the Empire 
to its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Ad- 
miniſtration in Peace, having gained him the Surname of 
The GREAT, an Honour unknown to former Emperors : 
Yet in this Reſpect he is juſtly reputed unfortunate, that, by 
removing the Imperial Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he 
gave Occaſion to the utter Ruin of hal. . 


— 


— — 


— — 


(a) Flavius Vefiſe. in Probe, (5) Idem in Caro. (e) Pemponius Lætus in 
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26 The Riſe and Progreſs Part I. 
TE 1 
CHAP. VII. 


Of the Roman Affairs from Conſtantine the 
Great to the Taking of Rome by Odoacer, 
and the Ruin of the Weſtern Empire. 5 2 


FPHOUGH the three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the 
Empire into three diſtinct Principalities; yet it was after- 
wards reunited under the longeſt Survivor Conſtantius. The 
Wars between him and Magnentius, as they proved fatal to the 
Tyrant, ſo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; 
which at this Time was involved in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, 
as to be very unable to bear ſo exceſſive Loſs of Men, no leſs 
than 54000 being killed on both Sides (a). And perhaps this 
was the chief Reaſon of the ill Succeſs, which conſtantly at- 
tended that Emperor in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Per/ians 
were all along his Superiors; and when at laſt a Peace was con- 
cluded, the Advantage of the Conditions lay on theit Side, 
Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the 
other Bounds of the Empire; fo his Deſigns againſt the moſt 
formidable Enemies, the Perſians, had all Appearance of Suc- 
ceſs; but that he loſt his Life before they could be fully put in 
Execution. | = bet! | 
 Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperor, but, being under 
ſoine Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately ſtruck 
up a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſians, at the Price of 
the famous City Ni/bis, and all Meſopotamia, For which baſe 
Action, as he does not fail of an Invective from every Hiſto- 
rian; ſo particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (b) and Zoſimus have 
taken the Pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt Roman Governor 
who reſigned up the leaſt Part of their Dominions upon any 
Account. | 
Jalentinian the Firſt has generally the Character of an excel- 


lent Prince: But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of obliging 


his Subjects, by an eaſy and quiet Government, than deſirous of 
_ ating any Thing againſt the encroaching Enemies. 5 


„*** 
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(4) Pompenins Lei, | (8) Lib, 75. 
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Gratian too, though a Prince of great Courage and Experi- 


ence in War, was able to do no more than to ſettle the ſingle 


Province of Gaul: But he is extremely applauded by Hiſtorians 
for taking ſuch extraordinary Care in the Buſineſs of a Succeſ- 
ſor: For being very ſenſible how every Day produced worſe 


Effects in the Empire, and that the State, if not at the laſt 


Gaſp, yet was very nigh beyond all Hopes of Recovery; he 
made it his whole Study to find out a Perſon that ſhould, in all 
Reſpects, be capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance 


of his Country. The Man he pitched upon was Theodoſius, a 
Native of Spain; who, being now inveſted with the Command 
of the Eaſt, upon the Death of Gratian, remained ſole Emperor. 
And, indeed, in a great Meaſure, he anſwered the Expectation 
of the World, proving the moſt reſolute Defender of the Em- 
pire in its declining Age. But for his Colleague /alentinian the 
Second, he was cut off without having done any Thing that 


deſerves our Notice. | 


Under Honorius Things returned to their ſormer deſperate 
State, the barbarous Nations getting Ground on all Sides, and 


making every Day ſome Diminution in the Empire ; till, at 


laſt, Alaric, King of the Goths, waſting all Italy, proceeded to 


Rome itſelf; and being contented to ſet a few Buildings on Fire, 


and rifle the Treaſuries, retired with his Army (a): So that this 


is rather a Diſgrace than a Deſtruction of the City. And Nero 


is ſuppoſed to have done more Miſchief when he ſet it on Fire 
in Jeſt, than it now ſuffered from the barbarous Conqueror. 


Valentinian the Third, at his Acceſſion to the Empire, gave 
great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution 
(5); and he was very fortunate in the War againſt the famous 
Atilla the Hun; but his Imprudence, in puttiog to Death his 
beſt Commander Ætius, haſtened very much the Ruin of the 


Roman Cauſe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all before 


them, without any conſiderable Oppoſition. 


By this Time the State was given over as deſperate ; and what 


Princes followed 'till the Taking of the City by Odoacer, were 


only a Company of miſerable, ſhort-lived T'yrants, remarkable 


for nothing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poor- 


neſs of their Government; fo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them 


over in Silence, or at moſt with the bare Mention of their 


„ —_— — 
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0] Feil. Diacen. & Pampeniia Lætus. (b) Pomtonius Latus, 
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The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as follows : 
Maximus, who, in order to his own Promotion, had procured. 
the Murther of Yalentinian, ſoon after compelled his Widow 
Eudxia to accept of him as a Huſband.z when the Empreſs, 
entertaining a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, feat 
to Genſeric, a famous King of the Vandals, and a Confederate of 
the late Emperor's, deſiring his Aſſiſtance for the Deliverance 

of herſelf and the City from the Uſurpation of the Tyrant. 
* eaſily obeyed; and, landing with a prodigious Army in 
Italy, entered Rome without any Oppoſition; where, contrary to 
his Oath and Promiſe, he ſeized on all the Wealth, and carried 
it, with ſeveral Thouſands of the Inhabitants, into Afvich (a). 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 

| him the Name of Emperor, which he reſigned within eight 
Months (5). 

Majorianus ſucceeded ; and after three Years left the Honour 
to Severus, or Severian; who had the Happineſs, after four 
Years Reign, to die a natural Death (c) 

After him, Anihemius was elected Emperor, bo loſt his 
Life and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer (d). 
And then Ohbrius was ſent from Canſlantinople too, with the 
fame Authority; but died within ſeven Months (e). 

Liarms, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his Room by 
the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depoſed by Nepss ; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Ore/tes (f) ; who — his Son Au- 
gu/lus, or Auguſtulus, Emperor. And now Odoacer, King of the 
Heruli, with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Na- 
tions, ravaging all Italy, approached to Rome, and entering the 
City without any Reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecured 
the Imperial Dignity to himſelf; and though he was forcad 
afterwards to give Place to Theederic the Goth, yet the Romans 
had never after the leaſt Command in /taly, 


—_—_ 


(a) Paul. hicces; & 3 Hiſt. Feels lib, 2: cap. 7. (b) Id. ibid. 


(e) Paul. Diacon. lib, 16, (4, 15d. (e lbid, (J) Fornandes de 
R. gu. Sucieff, | Sx Fj 
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PART II. BOOK I. 


Of the CIT. 


8 


— — 


CHAP. 


Of the Pomaerium, and of the Form and Bignefs 
of the CIT, according to the Seven Hills. 


3» EFORE we come to pleaſe ourſelves with a 
” > particular View of the City, we muſt, by all 
Means, take Notice of the Pomwrium, for the 
BY vingularity of the Cuſtom, to which it owed its 

Original. Livy defines the Pomerium, in general, 
to be the Space of Ground, both within and without the Walls, 
which the Augurs, at the firſt Buildings of Cities, ſolemnly con- 
ſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffered to be raiſed (a). 
But the Account which Plutarch gives us of this Matter, in 
Reference to Rome itſelf, is ſufficient to ſatisfy our Curiofity ; 
and is delivered by him to this Purpoſe : Romulus having ſent 
for ſome of the Tuſcans, to inſtruct him in the Ceremonies to 
be obſerved in laying the Foundations of his new City, the 
Work was begun in this Manner : 

Firſt, they dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
of all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: 
And every Man taking a ſmall Turf of Earth of the Country 
from whence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly to- 
| gether ; making this Trench their Centre, they defcribed the 
City in a Circle round it: Then the Founder fitted to a Rough 


* — 
n 


: => a. 
_—_— 


(a) Liv, lib. 1. | 
| a braſen 


30 Of the CI x. Part II. 
2 braſen Plough- ſhare; and yoking together a Bull and a 


Cow, drew a deep Line or Furrow round the Bounds; thoſe, | 
that followed after, taking Care that all the Clods fell inwards | 


toward the City. They built the Wall upon this Line, which 
they called Pomerium, from Pone Mana. (a). Though the 
Phraſe of Pomœrium proferre be commonly uſed in Authors, to 
ſignify the Enlarging of the City; yet it is certain the City 
might be enlarged without that Ceremony. For Tacitus and 
Gallius declare no Perſon to have had a Right of extending the 
 Pomarium, but ſuch an one as had taken away ſome Part of an 
Enemy's Country in War; whereas it is manifeſt, that ſeveral 


great Men, who never obtained that Honour, increaſed the | 


Buildings with conſiderable Additions. 

It is remarkable, that the ſame Ceremony, with which the 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt Jaid, they uſed too in 
deſtroying and raſing Places taken from the Enemy ; Which we 


find was begun by the Chief Commander's turning up ſome of | 


the Walls with a Plough (5). 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow the 
common Direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phraſe 
of Urbs Septicollis, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 
Of thele Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference; whe- 
ther fo called from the People Palantes, or Palatini; or from the 
Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palare ; 
or from Pales, the Paitoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying-Place 
of Pallas, we find diſputed, and undetermined among the Au- 
thors. It was in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations 
of the City, in a Quadrangular Form ; and here the ſame King 
and Tullus Haſtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Au- 
guſtus, and all the ſucceeding Emperors ; on which Account, 
the Word Palatium came to ſignify a Royal Seat (c). 

Ibis Hill to the Eaſt has /Jons Cozlins ; to the South, Mens 
Aventinus ; to the Weſt, Mons Capitol nus 3 to the North, the 
Forum (d). 

In Combaſs twelve hundred Paces (e). 

Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpera, a 113 Virgin, 
who betrayed the City to the Sabines in this Place (Y]. It was 
called too Mons Saturn! and Saturnius, in Honour of Saturn, 
who is reported to have lived here in his Retirement, and was ever 


— F P —_— 
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(a) Plutarch. in Remul. (6 ) Dempſier. be ad Rofin, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
(e) Rin. Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. 4) Fabric Rowan, cape 3. (e) Marlran. 
Topoyraph, Ant, K: but, lib. 1. cap. 14. WV Erutarch, in Rem, 
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reputed the tutelar Deity. of this Part of the City. It had after- 
wards the Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man 
caſually found there in digging for the Foundations of the fa- 
mous Temple of mg (a), called Capitolium, for the ſame 
# Reaſon. This Hill was added to the City by Titus Tatius, King 
of the Sabines, when, having been firſt overcome in the Field by 
Romulus, he and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with 
the Romans (b). It has, to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus and the 
Forum; to the South, the Tiber; to the Weſt, the level Part of 
the City; to the North, Collis Quirinalis (c). e 
In Compaſs ſeven Stadia or Furlongs (d). 5 
Collis Quirinalis was fo called either from the Temple of Qui- 
rinus, another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the 
Curetes, a People that removed hither with Tatius from Cures, 
| a Sabine City (e). It afterwards changed its Name to Caballus, 
Mons Caballi and Caballinus, from the two marble Horſes, with 
each a Man holding him, which are ſet up here. They are 
ſtill ſtanding; and, if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, 
were the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles (f) ; made by thoſe 
famous Maſters to repreſent Alexander the Great, and his Buce- 
phalus, and ſent to Nero for a Preſent by Tiridates King of Ar- 
menia. This Hill was added to the City by Numa (g). 
To the Eaſt, it has Mons Eſquilinus and Mons Viminalis; to 
the South, the Forums of Cæſar and Nerva ; to the Welt, the 
level Part of the City; to the North, Collis Hortulorum, and 
the Campus Martius (hb). 
In Compaſs almoſt three Miles (i). 
Mons Cælius owes its Name to Cœlius or Coles, a famous 
Tuſcan General, who pitched his Tents here, when he came to 
the Aſſiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (4). Livy (1) and 
Dionyſius (m) attribute the Taking of it in to Tullius Hoſtilius 1 
but Strabo (n) to Ancus Martius. The other Names by which 
it was fometimes known, were Querculanus or Quercetulanus, 
and Auguſius : The fuſt occaſioned by the Abundance of Oaks 
growing there; the other impoſed by the Emperor Tiberius, 
when he had raiſed new Buildidgs upon it after a Fire (o). 
One Part of this Hill was called Cœliolus, and Minor Cæ- 
lius (p). . 


8 can F . — i 
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(a) Liv. lib. 1. cap. 55. (5) Dionyſius. (c] Fabricii Roma, cap, 3. (d) Mar- 
lian lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Sext, Pop. Feſtus. (J] Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (g) Dionyſ. 
Halic, lib. 2. (+4) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (1) Marlian. l. 1. c. 1. (4 Ja ro de 
Ling. Lat. lib. 4. (1) Lib. 1. cap. 30. (m) Lib, 3. (n) Georg. le 5. (oe) Tacit. 
Ann, 4. Suet. in Tib. eap, 4%, (p) Febricii Roma, Cap. 3. | T 


Opinion has been ſince approved of by a curious Obſerver (5). 


32 1 Of the Stix. | Part II. 


To the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, Mons 
Auentinus; to the Weſt, Mons Palatinus; to the North, Mon: 
Eſquilinus (a). „ 8 

In Compaſs about two Miles and a Half (5). | 

Mons Eſquilinus was anciently called Ciſpius and Oppius (c): | 
The Name of E/quilinus was varied for the eaſier Pronunciation, | 
from Exquilinus, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiis, from 
the Watch that Romulus kept there (d). It was taken in by Ser- 
vius Tullius, (e), who had here his Royal Seat (F). Varro will 
have the Eſſguiliæ to be properly two Mountains (g); which 


To the Eaſt, it has the City Wahls; to the South, the Via 
Labicana; to the Weſt, the Valley Ming between Mons Cœlius 
and Mons Palatinus; to the North, Collis Viminalis (1). 
In Compaſs about four Miles (J. 

Mons Viminalis derives its Name from the * Offers 
that grew there in great Plenty, This Hill was taken 
in by Servius Tullius (L). i > mY. 3 
Io the Faſt, it has the Campus Eſquinalis ; and to the South, | 
Part of the Suburra and the Forum; to the Weſt, Mons Quiri- 
nalis; to the North, the Vallis Quirinalis (n). = 

In Compaſs two Miles and a Half (2). . 

The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Diſ- 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from Aventt- 
mus, an Alban King (5); ſome from the River Avens (p); and 
ethers ab Avibus, from the Birds which uſed to fly thither in great 
Flocks from the Tiber (9). It was called too Murcius, from 
Aurcia, the Croddelts of Sicep, who had there a Sacellum, or lit- 
tle Temple (r) ; Gollis Diane, from the Temple of Diana (5); 
and RNemonius from Remus, who would have had the City begun 

in this Place, and was here buried (7). A. Gellius affirms (4), 
"Thar this Hill, being all along reputed ſacred, was never in- 
cloſed within the Bounds of the City *till the Time of Claudine. 
But Putropius (w) expreisly attributes the Taking of it in to 
Ancus Martius; and an old Epigram inſerted by Cuſpinian, in 
his Comment on Caſſiadorus, confirms the fame, | 

Jo the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, the Cam- 


* V/imina 


— 2 


n 


„ 


(a) id. (b) Marliag. lib. 1. cad. 1. (c) Fabre Roma, cap. 3. () Propert. 
lid. 2. El- g, 8. lde] Liv. lib. 1. cap. 44. (f} 1b. (2 De Ling. Lat. lib. 4. 
(5) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (f) Fobricii Roma, cap. 3. (Y) Marian, I. 1. c. 1. 
(/) Dionyſ. l. 4. (m) Fabric: Rona, c. 3. (n) Maj lian, lib. 1. cap, 1. (e) Varrg 
ing. Lat. l. 4. (p) 15. (2) E. (r) Sext, Pomp. Feſtus, (5) Martial. 
tt) Pt. in Ram. (] Lib. 3. cap. 14. (% Libs . a 
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pus Figulinus; to the Weſt, the Tiler; to the Vor, Mens 
Palatinus (a). 
In Circuit eighteen Stadia, or two Miles and a Quarter (8). 
Beſides theſe ſeven principal Hills, three others of inferior 
Note were taken in later Times. 
Oullis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Naw from the fa- 
mous Gardens of Sallaſt adjoining to it (c) It was afterwards 
'- BY called Pincus, from the Pincii, a noble Family who had here 
il WW their Seat (4). The Emperor Aurelian firſt incloſed it within 
ch the City Walls (e). 
To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt Part of Mons Qui- 
1a rinalis; to the Welt, the Vallis Martia; to the N Jornn, the Walls 
us WM of the City (/). 
In Compaſs about eighteen” Stadia #3. 
Janiculum, or Janicularis, was fo called either from an old 
Town of the fame Name, ſaid to have been built by Janus 3 
or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried there (5) ; 
or, becauſe it was a Sort of * Gate to the Romans, ®* Janus, 
whence they iflued dut upon the Tuſcans (i). The 
ſparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 
Aureus, and by Corruption Montorius (4). We may make two 
Obſervations about this Hill, from an Epigram of Martial: 
That it is the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a full ProſpeCt 
of the City; and that it is leſs inhabited than the other Parts, 
by Reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Air (/). It is till famous for 
the Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poet (m). 

To the Eaft and South it has the Tiber; to the Well, the 
Fields; to the North, the Vatican (u). . 
In Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls) 

five Stadia (0). 
Mons Vaticanus owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Yates or 
Prophets, that uſed a, be given there; or from the God Vutica- 
nus, or Vagitanus (p F ſeems not to have been incloſed 
within the Walls 13 the Time of Aurelian. 1 8 
This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus: ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen 799˙ 
But it is more celebrated at preſent on Account of St. Perer's 


ers. 


* 
0 „ 1 
1 1 . * 8 3 F 4 1 th. ens 


(a) Fabrii 11 Roma, cap. 3. (b) Marlian, 1 lib. Y Cap. I. 60 Rofon, lib. 1. 


bert. cap. 11. (4) bid, (e) Lid. /) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. g) Mar- 
b. 4 Ven, lib. 1. cap, 1. (5) Ref. lib. 1. cap. 11. (1) Feſtus. (4) Fabricii 
"Fs © Roma, cap, 3. (!) Martial. Epig. lib. 4. Ep. 64. (m) Fabricii Roma, lib. 1. 
uu cap, 3, le) hid, (e) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Feſus, (g) War» 
tial. 6 Hiſt, of d, Book dl. | 

X Church, 


Church, the Pope's K and the nobleſt Library in the 


orld. 

To the Faſt it has the Campus Vaticanus, and the River ; 
the South the Janiculum; to the Weſt the Campu igulinus 7 
Potters Field; to the North the Prata Quintia (a). 

It lies in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high; the con- 
vex Part ſtretching almoſt a Mile (6). 
As to the Extent of the whole City, the greateſt we meet with 


in Hiſtory was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarged the Walls 


to ſuch a Degree as to ſurround the Space of fifty Miles (c). 
The Number of Inhabitants, in its flouriſhing State, Lipſius 
computes at four Millions (4). 
At preſent the Compaſs of the Ny: is not above thirteen 
Miles (e). 


(a) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (5) Marlian, lib, 1. cap. 1. (c) Vopiſc. in 
Aureliano. 4) De Magnitud, Rm. (e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 2. 


MPC! =» Dr S * 2 * ">< 
Lr ><) >h<) >þ<) ><. SH) She) EY er 
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Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Regions F 


and of the Gates and Bridges. 


RO MUL US. divided his little City into three Tribes ; and 
Seruius Tullius added a Fourth; which Diviſion continued 


till the Time of Auguſtus. It was he firſt appointed the Four- 


teen Regions or Wards : An Account of which, with the Num- 
ber of "Temples, Baths, &c. in every Region, may be thus 
taken from the accurate Panvinius, 


REGION 1. PORTA CAPENA. 


Streets 9. Arches 4. 
Luct 3. | Barns 14. 
Temples 4. | Mills 12. 


Maw ©, Great Houſes 121. 
Publick Baths 6. 
The whole Compats 13223 Feet. 


REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 


Streets 12. | Private Baths 80. 
Luci 2. | The great Shambles. 
| Temple 


r ww a 
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Temples 5. Barns 23. 


The public Baths of the Mills 23. 


City. Great Houſes I 33. 
The Compaſs 13200 Feet. 


REGION III. ISIS and SERA PIS. - 


Streets 8. 77 The Baths of "I _—_ : 
Temples 2. and Philip. | 


The Amphitheatre of Ve ſpa- Barns 19, or 20. 


ian. 5 Mills 2 
Great Houſes 160. 
The Compaſs 12450 F cet. 


REGION IV. YIA SACRA, of 


TEMPLUM PACIS. 


Streets 8. and Cunſtantine. 
Temples 10. Private Baths 7 5 
The Coloſſus of the Sun, 120 Barns 18. 

Feet high. . 


The Arches of Titus, Severus, Great Houſes 138. 


The Compaſs 14000; as ſome ſay, _ 8000 Feet. 


REGION v. ESQUILINA, 


1 1 5. Private Baths 7 5. 
Tas 8c Barns 18, 

Temples 6, Mills 22. | 
Ades 5, Great Houſes 180, 


8 The Compaſs 15950 Feet. 


REGION VI. 4074 SEMITA, 


Streets 12, or 13. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 15, Barns 19. 

Porticos 2, Mills 23. 

Circi 2. Great Houſes 155. 
Fora 2. 


The Compaſs 15600 Feet, 
C 2 FEGION 
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15 
REGION VIE IA LAT A. 
Streets 40 Mills 17. 


Temples 4. Barns 25. | 

Private Baths 75. Great Houſes 120. 

* 3. | 
The Compaſs 2 3700 Feet. 


REGION VIII. FORUM ROMANUM. 


Streets 1 5 Curie 4. 

Temples 217. Bajilice 7. 

Private Baths 66. Columns * 

Ades 10. | Barns 18. 
Porticos . Mills 30. 
Arches 4. Great Houſes. 159. 


Fora 7. 
Y The Compaſs 14867 Feet. 


REGION IX. CIRCUS FLAMINIUS. 


Streets 20. | Curia Zo 

Temples 8. (EEG Therme 5. 
A „ 
Forticos- a « Columns 2. 
„ 3 __ Mills 32. 
Theatres 4. _ Barns 32. 

Baſilice 3. Great Houſes 189. 


The Compal 30560 Feet. 


REGION X. PALATIUM. 


Streets 1 Private Baths 1 0 
Temples 10. Mills 12. 
en Barns 165. 
: Theatre . Great Houſes 109. 
Curia 4. 5 . 


15 The Compaſs 1160 F cet, 
Ed REGION 


Wh 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


Streets 8. Barns 16, 
Aides 22. Mills 12. 
Private Baths 1 8 Great Houſes 189. 
The Compaſs 11600 Feet, 


* 


REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLICA. 
Streets 12. Barns 28. a 
des 2. ä | Mills 


2 
Private Baths 68. Great Bouſes 128, 
| 2 Compaſs I2000 Feet, 


REGION XIII. AYPENTINUS. 


Streets 17. Barns 36. 
Luci 6. Mills 30. 
Temples 6. Great Houſes 15 5. 
Private Baths 74. 
The Campers 16 300 Feet. 
REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERINA, 
Streets 23. Barns 8 
Ades 6. 2 
Private Baths 136. Great louſes 150. 
The Compaſs 33409 Feet. 


As to the Gates, Romulus built only three, or (as fome will 
have it) four at. moſt. But as the Buildings were enlarged, the 
Gates were accordingly multiplied ; ſo that Pliny tells us, mats 
were thirty-four in his Time. 

The moſt remarkable were, 

Porta Flumentana, ſo called, becauſe it food near the River. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way. | 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and ſo called from Car- 
menta the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. 

Porta Nevia, which Varro derives & nemoribus, from the 
Woads which formerly flood near it. 


C 3 Porta 
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Poria Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the 


Sabines uſed to bring 1 in at that Gate from the Sea, to ſupply the 
City” -*? 


Porta Capena, called fo from . an old City of Itah, to 


which the Way lay through this Gate. It is ſometimes called 
Appia, from Appius the Cenſor ; and Triumphatis, from the 


Triumphs in which the Proceſſion commonly paſſed under 


there; and Fontinalis, from the Aquedutts which were raiſed, 


over it: Whence Juvenal calls it Madida Capeng ; ; and Martial, 
Capena, grandi Porta gue pluit guttd. - 

The Tiber was paſſed over. by eight Hehe j the Names of 
which are thus ſet down by Marlin, Milvius, Alius, Vaticanus, 
Janiculenſis, Ce 9 0 . . and Sublicius. 


© H A pP. 


of the Places of Worſhip ; * % the 


TeMPLES and Luci. 


| BEFORE we proceed to take a View of the wok remark- 


able Places ſet apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, 
it may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation about the general 


Names, under which we meet with them in Authors, 


Templum then was a Place which had not been only dedi- 
cated to ſome Deity, but withal formerly conſecrated by the 
Augurs. | 

Ades Sacre, were ach as wanted that Conſecration; which 


if they afterwards received, they changed their Names to Lem- 
ples. Vid. Agel. L. XIV. C. 7. 


Delubrum, according to Servius, was a Place that, under one 
Roof, comprehended ſeveral Deities, 


Adicula is only a Diminutive, and ſignifies no more than a 


little Ades. 


Sacelluni may be derived the ſame Way from Ades Sacre. 


8 —4 tells us, it is a Place ſacred to the Gods without a 
00 ; 


It were endlef to Aki up but the bare Names of al) the 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The molt celebrated oly 
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_ all Accounts were the Capi and the Pantheon, 
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_ -- The Capital, or Temple of Jupiter Capitolin inus, was the Effect 
of a Vow made by Targuinius Priſcus in the Sabine War (a). 
But he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Targuin the Proud, finiſhed it with the Spoils taken 
from the neighbourin Nations (6). But upon the Expulſion of 
the Kings, the Co Aber was performed by Horatius the 
Conſul (c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in 
four Acres of Ground. The Front was Slorked with three 
Rows of Pillars, the other Sides with two (4). The Aſcent 
from the Ground was by a Hundred Steps (e). The prodigious | 
Gifts and Ornaments with which it was at ſevera} Times en- 
dowed, almoſt exceed Belief. Suetenius (f) tells us, tbat Hu- 
guſtus gave at one Time two thouſand Pounds Weight of Gold: 
And in Jewels and precious Stones, to the Value of five hun- 
dred Se/lertia. Livy and Pliny (g) ſurpriſe us with Accounts of 


the braſen Threſholds, the noble Pillars that Sy/la removed 


thither from Athens out of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius ; the 
gilded Roof, the gilded Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver ; the 
huge Veſſels of Silver, holding three Meaſures ; the Golden 
Chariot, &c. This Temple was firſt conſumed by Fire in the 
Marian War, and then rebuilt by Ha; who, dying before the 
Dedication, left that Honour to Quintus 'Catulus. This too was 
demoliſhed in the Vitellian Sedition, Veſpaſian undertook a 
Third, which was burnt about the Time of his Death. Do- 
mitian "raiſed the laſt and moſt glorious of all; in which the 
very Gilding amounted to twelye thouſand Talents (5). On 
which Account Plutarch (i) has obſerved of that Emperor, that 
he was, like Midas, deſirous of turning every Thing into Gold. 
There are very little Remains of it at preſent; yet enough to 
make a Chri/tian Church (c). 

The Pantheon was built by 4 Avrippa, Son in-Law to 
Auguſtus Cæſar; and dedicated either to Jupiler Ultor, or to 
Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods i in general, 
as the very Name (quaſi To malay Ocav) implies. The Struc- 
ture, according to Fabricius (1), is a Hundred and Forty Feet 
high, and about the ſame Breadth. But a later Author has in- 
created the Number of Feet to a Hundred and F ifry-eight. The. 
Roof is curiouſly vaulted, void Places being left here and, there 
for the greater Strength. I' he Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of. 


— — 


(a) Liv. lid, 7. 65 Bid. (c) Perth in Poplicol. (d) bien Halbe 


% Tacivu-. (f) In Au cap. / (c) Liv. l. 35. 38. Plin. l. 33, &c. 
(3) Plu! of . in P Tals. 1 Joid. 5 (k) F abrici Roma, cap. 9g. /) 1. 2 
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Forty Feet in Length. There are no Windows in the whole 
Edifice, only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which ſerves 
very well for the Admiſſion of the Light, Diametrically under, 
is cut a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the 
Irfide are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (a). The Front on 
the Outſide was covered with braſen Plates its the Top with 
ſilver Plates, which are now changed to Lead (b). The Gates 
were Braſs, of extraordinary Work and Bigneſs (c). 

This Temple is till ſtanding with little Alteration, beſides the 
Loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boniface III. or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, 
by Boni face IV. dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, though 
the general Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The moſt re- 
markable Difference is, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by 
twelve Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (f). 

The Ceremony of the Conſecration of "Temples (a Piece of 
Supetſtition very well worth our Notice) we cannot better ap- 
prehend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives us 
of that Solemnity in Reference to the Capitol, when repaired by 
Veſpajian : Though, perhaps, the chief Rites were celebrated 
upon the entire Raifing of the Structure, this being probably 
intended only for the Hallowing the Floor. en, 

Undecimo Kalendas Julias (g), &c, Upon the 21ſt of June, 
being a very clear Day, the whole Plot of Ground deſigned for 
< the Temple was bound about with Fillets and Garlands. Such 
© of the Soldiers as had lucky Names, entered firſt with Boughs 
© in their Hands, taken from thoſe Trees, which the Gods more 
« eſpecially delighted in. Next came the Veſtal Virgins, with 
« Boys and Girls whoſe Fathers and Mothers were living, and 
« ſprinkled the Place with Brook-W ater, River-Water, and 
« Spring- Water, Then Helvidius Priſcus the Prætor ( Plautu: 
* Aian, one of the Chief Priefts going before him) after he 
had performed the ſolemn Sacrifice of a Swine, a Sheep, and a 
« Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, and laid the Entrails 
upon a green Turf, humbly beſought Jupitor, Juno, Minerva 
and the other Deities Protectors of the Empire, that they 
would be pleaſed to proſper their preſent Undertaking, and 
© accompliſh, by their Divine Afhſtance, what human Piety had 
thus begun. Having concluded this Prayer, he put his Hand 
* ta the Fillets, to which the Ropes, with a great Stone faſtened 


: (a) Marlian. Topograph. Rom. Antiq. lib. 6. cap. 6. (4) Thid. & Falris. Roma 
cap. 9. (e) Marlian. Ibid. (d) Lib. 6, cap,$. (e) Fabric, cap. g. ) Ibid, 
(e] Pior. lb. 4. is NE 6 2 


an 
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in them, had been tied for this Occaſion z when immediately 
the whole Company of Prieſts, Senators and Knights, with 
the greateſt Part of the common People, laying hold together 
on the Rope, with all the Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone 
into the Trench deſigned for the Foundation, 'throwing in 
Wedges of Gold, Silver, and other Metals which had never 
endured the Fire,” | 
Some curious Perſons have obſerved this Similitude between 
the Shape of theſe old Temples and our modern Churches; 
That they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which 
they termed Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choir: That 
the Porticoes in the Sides were in all Reſpects like to our Iſles ; 
and that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baſilica (a). 

There are two other Temples particularly worth our Notice 
not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 


R aA a «E 6 9A 


# . Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Uſe to which 


they were put. Theſe are the Temples of Saturn and Fanus. 
The firſt was famous upon Account of ſerving for the Publick 
Treaſury : The Reaſon of which ſome fancy to have been, be- 
cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Halians to coin Money; or, as 
Plutarch conjectures, becauſe, in the Golden Age under Saturn, 


all Perſons were honeſt and ſincere, and the Names of Fraud and 


Covetouſneſs unknown to the World (b). But, perhaps, there 
might be no more in it, than that this Temple was one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in the City, and fo fitteſt for that Uſe. Here were 
preſerved all the public Regiſters and Records, among which were 
the Libri Elephantini, or great Ivory Tables, containing a Liſt of 
all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the public Accounts. 
The other was a ſquare Piece of Building, (ſome ſay of entire 
Braſs) fo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Feet high; 
with braſen Gates on each Side, which uſed always to be kept 
open in War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (c). 
But the Romans were fo continually engaged in Quarrels, 
that we find the laſt Cuſtom but ſeldom put in Practice. | 
Firſt, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly, A. V. C. 519. 
upon the Concluſion of the firſt Punick War. Thirdly, by Au- 


= 2uftus, A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the ſame Emperor 


A. U. C. 729. and again about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. 


Then by Nera, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by Veſpaſian. 


2 


A. U. C. 824. And laſtly by Conſtantius, when, upon Magnen- 


— — w=_ yo 
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( Plutarch. in Problem. 


(a) Polletus Hiſt, Romas. Flori, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
(e Marlias. Topop. Rer. Antiq, lib, 6, cap, &, 
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tts Death, he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, A. U.C. 
1105 (a). 


Of this Cuſtom Virgil gives us 6 noble Deſcription : 


Sunt geminæ belli portæ, fic nomine dicunt, 
Religionæ ſacræ, & ſavi formidene Martes : 
Centum ere claudant vectes æternaque ferri 


 Robora ; nec cuflss abſiſtit limme Janus. 


Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugna 3 
Ipſe, Quirinali trabed cinctuque Gabino 
Infignis, reſerat flridentia limina Conſul; 

1pje vocat pugnas (b). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 


Made awetul by the Dread of Arms and War; 


A hundred braſen Bolts from impious Pow'r 
And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 

And watchful Janus guards his Temple Door. 
Here when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 
The Chance of Battle by their fix'd Decree, 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 


And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on; 


"The ſounding Hinges gravely turn about, 


| Rouſe the impriſon d God, and let the Furies out. 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took 


| the ſame Name, inhabited, for the molt Part, by Bankers and 


Uſurers, It was very long, and divided by the different Names 


of Janus Summus, 
and the laſt of theſe Partitions are me 


Epiſt. x. | | 


——— [Tc Janus ſummus ab imo 


2 erd IC et . 


Janus Medius, and Janus Imus, The firſt. 
ntioned by Flarace, Lib. 1, 


The other Tully (peaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works (e). 


The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the 
Honour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the 
Ancients: For not to ſpeak of thoſe mentioned in the Holy 
Scripture, Pliny auures us, That Trees in old Time ſerved for 
the Temples of the Gods. Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the 
old Germans; Q. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all Writers 


3 


. (a) Caſauben. Nor, Id. Sueten. Auguſt, Cap, 22, (5 Virg. En. 7. (e) Lib. 2 
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of the old Denial. The Romans too were great Admirers of 
this Way of Worſhip, and therefore had their Luci in moſt Parts 
of the City, generally dedicated to ſome particular Deit 

The moſt probable Reaſon that can be given for this Pracle, 
is taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 
therefore ſuch darkſome and lonely Seats, putting them into 4 
ſudden Horror and Dread, made them fancy that there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſomething of Divinity inhabit there, which could pro- 
duce in them iuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 


eee cer ecard 
S H AF. 


of the Theatres, YT TRE w Nau- 
machiæ, Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the. 
Campus Martius. 


TJ Heatres, ſo called from the Greek decuct, to ſee, owe their 

Original to Bacchus (a). "They were aal in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece; and at laſt, after the fame Manner as other Inſtitu- 
tions, were borrowed thence by the Remane That the Theatre 
and Amphitheatre were two different Sorts of Edifices, was never 
queſtioned, the former being built in the Shape of a Semicircle, 
the other generally Oval, ſo as to make the fame Figure as if 
two Theatres {Sculd be joined together (5). Yet the ſame Place. 
is often called by theſe Names in ſeveral Authors. They ſeem 
too to have been dengned for quite different Ends; the Theatres 
for Stage Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows of 
Gladiators, wild Beaſts, '&c. The Parts of the Theatre and Am- 
Phitbeatre, beſt worth our Obſervation, by Reaſon of the fre- 
quent Uie in Claſſicks, are as, follow : 

Scena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Tape being 
either Verſatilit, or Du#tilis, either to turn round or to draw 
up, for the preſenting a new Profpect to the SpeQators, as Ser- 
vis has obſerved (c). 

Proſcenium was the Space of Ground juſt before the Scene, 
were the Pulpiture ſtood, into which the Actors came from 
ng the Scenes to SANA * 8 


th 


(a) L. T Ade. F:-g. de Rer. invent, lib, 3. cap, 13. (6) Ibid. (c) In Georg. 3. 
(4 N., N. lub. 5. Waſp * N LEA, * 
The 
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The middle Part, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, was called 
Cava, becauſe it was conſiderably lower than the other Parts; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-houſes was bor- 
Towed : And Arena, becauſe it uſed to be ſtrown with Sand, 
to hinder the Performer from ſlipping. Lipſius has taken No- 
tice, that the whole Amphztheatre was often called by both theſe 
Names (a). And the Veroneſe (ſtill call the Theatre, which re- 

mains almoſt entire in that City, the Arena (6). Mo 

There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according to 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firſt Range was called Orcheſtra, from òęxtio dat, 
becauſe in that Part of the Grecian Theatres the Dances were 
performed ; the ſecond, Egueſlria; and the other Popularia (c). 
Theatres, in the firſt Apes of the Commonwealth, were only 
Temporary, and compoſed of Wood, which ſometimes tumbled 
down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (d) and Pliny (e) ſpeak of 
one particularly, Of theſe temporary Theatres, the molt cele- 
brated was that of 17. Scaurus, mentioned by Pliuy (J); the Scenes 
of which were divided into three Partitions one above another ; 
the firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like 
Number of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs : The Top of all 
had ſtil} the fame Number of Pillars adorned with gilded Tablets. 
Between the Pillars were ſet 3000 Statues and Images of Braſs, 
"The (abend would hold 8oo00 Men. The Structure which Curio 
afterwards raiſed at the Funeral of his Father, tho' inferior to the 
former in Magniftcence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon Ac- 
chunt of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built 
two fhacious Theatres of Wood, ſo ordered wth Hinges and 
other Neceſſaries, as to be able to turn round with very little 
_ Trouble. Theſe he ſet at firſt Back to Back for the Celebra- 
tion of the Stage-plays and ſuch-like Diverſions, to prevent the 
Diſorder that might otherwiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the 
Scenes, Toward the laiter End of the Day, pulling down the 
Scenes, and joining the two Fronts of the Theatres, he compoſed 
an exact Amphith:atre, in which he again obliged the People 
with a Show of Gladiators (g). 

Pompey the Great was the firſt that undertook the Raiſing of a 
fixed Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; on 
vehich Account Tacitus (Y) tells us he was (everely reprehended for 
introducing a Cultom ſo > iy from that of their Forefathers, 


— 


— 2 


(a) Lipſ. in Amphitheat. (% Warcup's Hiftory of Traly, (c) Caſallus de 
Urn, Rom. & Imp. Splendore, lib, 2. cap. 5, (d Lib. 37. (e, Lib, 36. c. 15. 
(F) Ibid, (£; loid. 15) Aug. 14. ä ; | 


A 


— 


— —— 2 rc co 22 
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who were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 
only for the preſent Occaſion, and in ancient Times ſtanding only 


on the Graund. To this Purpoſe, I cannot omit an ingenious 
Reflection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he lived in, 


boy REY the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans with the 


Vanity and Extravagance of the modern in this Particular: 
Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 
Nec fuerant liquide pulpita rubra croc sv. 
Illic quas tulerant, nemoroſo Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter poſitæ: Scena ſine arte fruit. 
In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite factis 
e hir ſutas fronde tegente comas (a). 
No Pillars then of Zgypt's coſtly Stone, 55 
No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, 13 
No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were throw 1, 
But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, PF 
Brought by themſelves, ſecured them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſhed with humble Green, 
Wond'ring they gaz'd upon the artleſs Scene: 
Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear, 
And cover with green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. \ 
Juvenal intimates, that this good old Cuſtom remained fill 
uncorrupted in ſeveral Parts of 7taly : ie 
3 — 5% dierum 
Feflorum herboſo colitur fi quando Thaatro 
Majeſtas; tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſonæ pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat ruſticus _ 
Agquales habitus illic, ſumilemque videbis 
Orcheſtram & populum —.— (5). 
On "Theatres of Turf in homely State, 
Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate 
The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 
And by Tradition is for Wit allow'd. 
The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 

And in the Mother's Arms the clowaiſh Infant Frights. 
Their Habits (undiſtinguiſh'd by Degree) . 
Are plain alike the ſame Simplicity 
Both on the Stage, and in the Pit ybu ſee. 


f * 
Mr. Drydet. 
— a — | "0 —— — eat atece 4. Mat . FT TRE 


*** * PTS 


(a) Ovid, de Arte Amandi, (b) Juv, Sat. 3. | | 
Some 
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Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey are ſtill to be ſeen 
at Rome, as alſo of thoſe other of Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, 
Tiberius and Titus, the ſecond being almoſt entire (a). 

The Circ: were Places ſet apart for the Celebration of ſeveral 
Sorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter, They were 
generally oblong, or almoſt in the Shape of a Bow (5), baving 
a Wall quite round (c), with-Ranges of Seats for the Conve- 
nience of the Spectators. At the Entrance of the Circus ſtood 
the Carceres, or Liſts, whence they ſtarted; and juſt by them 
one of the Metæ, or Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther 
End to conclude the Race. 5 0 

There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Flami- 
uius, Nero, Caracalla, and Severus : But the moſt remarable, 
as the very Name imports, was Circus Maximus, firſt built by 
T ww gun amply (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or 
Furlongs, the Breadth the like Number of Acres ; with a Trench 
of ten Feet deep, and as many broad, to receive the W ater ; 
and Seats enough for 150,000 Men (e). It was extremely beau- 
tifed and adorned by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Julius 
Cæſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and Heliogabulus ; 
and enlarged to ſuch a prodigious Extent, as to be able to con- 
tain, in their proper Seats, 260,000 Spectators ( f). 
The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea Engagements; 
are no where particularly deſcribed ; but we may ſuppoſe them 
to be very little different from the Circos and Amphitheatres, 
fince thoſe Sort of Shows for which they were deſigned, wee 
often exhibited in the aforementioned Ploces (g), 

Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after the Manner of a 
Theatre (h), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exerciſed 
before their Appearance on the Stage (i). Plutarch has deſcribed 
one of their Odeums at Athens (\vt.ence to be ſure the Romans 
took the Hint of theirs) in the following Words: For the Cöntri- 
vance of it, in the Inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars 
and, on the Outſide, the Roof or Covering of it was made from 
one Point at Top, with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving dotun- 
ward, in Imitation of the King of Perſia's Pavilion (k), - 

The Stadia were Places in the Form of Circi, for the Run- | 
ning of Men and Horſes (!). A very noble one Suetonius (m) 
tells us was built by Domitian. | 


o -——————_——— 
— 
— 
[] . 


(a) Fabric, Rom, cap. I2, (6) Mar ian. Topog. Rim, Ant. lib. 4. cap. 10. 
(e) Pohydor. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib. 2. cap. 14. (4) Liv. & Dior ſ. Halic. 
(e) Dionyſ. lib. 3. ( Pin, lib. 36. (g) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant, lib. 4. 
cap. 13. (+) Fabric. Rom, cap. 12. (i) Reſin, lib. 5. cap. 4. (k) In Pefich. 
(1) Fabric, Rem cap, 12. (m, In Donitianz, | e 
The 
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The Hi were Places built, after the Faſhion of Porticos, 
bor the Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (a). 8 
= The Campus Martius, famous on ſo many Accounts, was a 
large plain Field lying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſome- 
times under the Name of Tiberinus. It was called Martius, be- 
cauſe it had been conſecrated by the old Romans to the God Mars, 
Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
che continual Sports and Exerciſes performed here, made it one 
W of the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For, LOCI 
= Here the young Noblemen practiſed all Manner of Feats of 
Activity; learned the Uſe of all Sorts of Arms and Weapons. 
= Here the Races, either with Chariots or fingle Horſes, were 
W undertaken, Beſides this, it was nobly adorned with the Statues 
of famous Men, and with Arches, Columns, and Porticos, and 
other magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or 
Palace for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors 
from foreign States, who were not allowed to enter the City. 
WW Several of the publick Comitia were held in this Field; and he 
chat Purpoſe were the Septa or Ow:ilia, an Apartment incloſed 
WS with Rails, where the Tribes or Centuries went in one by one to 
3 give their Voes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles ro Atticus, inti- 
mates a noble Deſign he had to make the Septa of Marble, and 
Wy to cover them with a Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately 
= Portico or Piazza all round. But we hear no more of this Pro- 
ect, and therefore may reaſonably ſuppsſe, he was diſappointed 
by the Civil Wars which broke out preſently after. 
= {a) Fabric. Rom, cap. 12, 


* Mee pd Gh cdx ct. xh d ct d Gd r · 
r e 2. 


Of the Curiæ, Senacula, Baſilice, Fora, and 
1 Comitium. 


5 T HE Reman Curia (it ſignifies a publick Edifice) was of 
two Sorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Prieſts and 
: Religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rights and Cere= 
monies belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 
Senate uſed to aſſemble, to conſult about the public Concerns of 
the Commonwealth (a.) The Senate could not meet in ſuch a 


AE... Py PT * —_— . 


2 


1 (a) Alex, ab Alex. 1, cap. 16. — 
$ . Curia, 
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Curia, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (a), 
and made of the ſame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (at leaſt) 
the Curie were no diſtinct Building, but only a Room or Hall 
in ſome public Place; as particularly Livy (b) and Pliny (e 
ſpeak of a Curia in the Comitium, though that itſelf were no 
entire Structure. The moſt celebrated Curiæ were, 
Curia Hoſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) inform 
us: And, | | EIN 
Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the Effecting 
the Death of Frutus Ceſar (e). 8 
HSenaculum ig ſometimes the ſame as Curia 05 : To de ſure i 
could be no other than a Meeting-place for the Senate, the 
ſame as the Grerians called yrpuoia, Sext. Pomp. Feſtus (g) tells 
us of three Senacula; two within the City Walls for ordinary 
Conſultations 3 and one without the Limits of the City, when 
the Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſſadors d 
Foreign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with an 
Admiſſion into we e | 
Lampridius (h) informs us, that the Emperor Heltogabulut 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the Uſe of the Women, where, 
upon high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Court, 
The Baſilics were very ſpacious and beautiful Edifices, de. 
ſigned chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges, to fit in and 
hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellors to receive Clients, The 
Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Reſidence (i) 
aſſius (t) has obſerved that theſe Baſilicg were exactly in the 
Shape of our Churches, obloag almoit like a Ship; which was 
the Reaſon that upon the Ruin of ſo many of them, Chriſtian 
Churches were ſeveral Times raiſed on the old Foundations} 
and very often a whole Baſilica converted to ſuch a pious Uſe, 
And hence, perhaps, all our great Domes or Cathedrals are il 
called Bayilicæ. N 
— The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about three 
Times as long as they were broad. All the Compals of the 
forum was ſurrounded with arched Porticos, only ſome Paſſages 
being left for Places of Entrance. They generally contrived 
to have the molt ſtately Edifices all round them, as Temples, 
Theatres, Baſilice, &c. (I). DON 
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(a) A,Gell. l. 14. e. 7. (5) Lib. 1. (e) Lib. 1. (4) Lib. x. (e) Sucton. i 
8 c. 80. (J) Mariian, Topog. Ant. Rem. lib. 3. c. 27. (g) In voct 
Jenacu um. 5) In vit. Helicgab. (i) Riſin, Ant. 1, 9. c. 7. (A) In voce Baſillca. 
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They were of two Sorts ; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia : 
The firſt were deſigned for the Ornament of the City, and for 


the Uſe of publick Courts of Juſtice; the others were intended 


for no other End but the Neceſſities and Conveniencies of the 
Inhabitants, and were no Doubt equivalent to our Markets. I 
believe Lipſius, in the Deſcription that has been given above, 
means only the former. Of theſe there were Fiye very con- 
ſiderable in Rome. . oy. 
Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorned with Porticos 
on all Sides by Targuinius Priſcus. It was called Forum Romanum, 
or ſimply Forum, by Way of Eminence, on Account of its An- 
tiquity, and of the moſt frequent Uſe of it in publick Affairs. 
Martial (a) and Statius (b) for the ſame Reaſon give it the Name 
of Forum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c), and of Forum Magnum (d); 
and Herodian (e) calls it Tyy agxaiav ayopav, Forum Vetus. 
Statius the Poet (/) has given an accurate Deſcription of the 


Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe- 


back, ſet up there by that Emperor. 
Forum Julium, built by Julius Cæſar, with the Spoils taken 


in the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coft 


100,000 Seſterces; and Dio (h) affirms it to have much exceeded 


= the Forum Romanum. 


Forum Auguſti, built by Auguflus Ceſar, and reckoned by 
Pliny among the Wonders of the City. The moſt rematkable 
Curioſity was the Statues in the two Porticos, on each Side of 
the main Building, In one, were all the Latin Kings, beginning 
with Aneas; in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning 
with Romulus, and moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Com- 
monwealth, and Augu/tus himſelf among the reſt ; with an In- 
ſcription upon the Pedeſtal of every Statue, expreſſing the chief 
Actions and Exploits of the Perſon it repreſented (1). | 
This Forum, as Spartian (t) informs us, was reſtored by the 
Emperor Hadrian. OE TL, 
Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (I) relates; but 
finiſhed and named by the Emperor Nerva. In this Forum, Alex- 


ander Severus ſet up the Statues of all the Emperors that had been 


canonized (m), in Imitation of the Contrivance of Auguſtus, 


mentioned but now. This Forum was called Tranſitorium, be- 
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(a) Epig. lib. 2. (6) Sylvan. lib. x, cap. 1, (c) Fo 4. (ad) Faſt 3. 
(e) s. vit. M. Antonin. b 69 Syl. lib. x. cap. t. (e) 15 Jul. Cæſ. 1 | 
) Dio. lib. 43. (i) Lipſ. de Magnitud. Rem. (k) In vit. Hadriani. 
{/) In Demir, cap. In, ) Spartian, in Severe. | 
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cauſe it lay very convenient for a Paſſage to the other three; and 
Palladium, from the Statue of Minerva, the tutelar Deity of 
Auguſtus (a); upon which Account, perhaps, Fabricius (b) attti- 
butes the Name of Palladium to the Forum of that Emperor. 

There is ſcarce any Thing remaining of this Forum, except an 
old decayed Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption, 
inſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (c). | 

But the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperor Trajan, 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. T he Cover- 
ing of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Porticos exceedingly beau- 
tiful and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Height, 
and Chapiters of exceſſive Bigneſs (d). : ZOO 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the Deſcription of Conflantius' 


triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with | i 
no ordinary Admiration, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, 


and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a Sight 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecftacy, and cannot 


forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (e). We meet 4 


in the ſame Place with a very ſmart Repartee which Con/lantiu 


received at this Time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. Tie 


Emperor, as he ſtrangely admired every Thing belonging to thi: 
noble Pile, ſo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of 774. 
' jan's Horſe, which ſtcod on the Top of the Building, and ex- 
preſſed his Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaft : Pray, 
Sir, ſays the Prince, before you tale of getting ſuch a Horſe, wii 
Jeu be plenifed to build ſuch a Stable to put him in (F). 

The chief Fora Penalia, or Markets, were, 

Poarium, for Oxen and Beef. 5 

Prepertius (g) has a pretty Fancy about this Forum, that |! 
took its Name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from 
Spain, and reſcued them here, after they had been ſtolen b 
Cacrs. | | „ FO | 
 Suarium, for Swine, 

Piſterinin, for Bread, 

Cupedlinariumi, for Dainties. 3 

Hlolitorium, for Roots, Sallads, and ſvch like. 

The Cnitium was only a Part of the Forum Romanun, 
which ſerved ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitic, 
which will be deſcribed hereafter. N 
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(a) 7 iff, in Magn. Ren. (5) Roma, dp. -. (e) Marlian. lib, 3. cap. 1 
(4 [icm, lib. 3 13» (e) Anmian, Mar cellin, Hiſt, lib, 15. (J) 104 
(g) Liv. 4. Eleg. 10. ver. 20, 2 
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In this Part of the Forum ſtood the Roſira, being a Suggeſtum, 
or Sort of Pulpit, adorned with the Beaks of Ships taken in a 
Sea-Fight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Nay, as Livy (a) 
informs us. In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations 
made, and the Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the 
Death of their Relations; which pious Action they termed De- 
functi pro reſiris laudatio. | . 
Hard by was fixed the Puteal, of which we have ſeveral and 
very different Accounts from the Criticks; but none more pro- 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (b), 
which he delivers to this Purpoſe: _ SAT 

« 'I he Romans, whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 
„ without a Roof, took Care; out of Superſtition, to have a 


8 Sort of Cover built over it, which they properly called Puteal. 


% This had the Name of Puteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, 
« becauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senate, 
« The Prætor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often ſignified in 
„% Authors by the ſame Expreſſion.“ 8 


(a) Lib. 3. (6) Dacier, Notes on Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 6. verſe 35. 
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CH A P. VI. 


Of the Porticos, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 


JN Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the 
+ PORTICOS have ever had an honourable Place, They 
were Structures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, 
annexed to public Edifices, Sacred and Civil, as well for Orna- 
ment as Uſe. They generally took their Names either from the 
Temples that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordia, Quirini, 
Herculis, &c. or Rom the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Ofta- 
via, Livia, &c. or from the Nature and Form of the Building, 
as Porticus curva, ſladiata, porphyretica ; or from the Shops that 
were kept in them, as Margaritaria, and Argentaria; ot from 
the remarkable Paintings in them, as Porticus 1/idis, Europe, &c. 
or elſe from the Places to which they joined, as Porticus Am- 
Phitheatri, Porticus Circi, &. (a). . 

Theſe Porticos were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſes, ſerv- 
ing for the Aſſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 
times the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
took up here their Standing to expoſe their Goods to Sale 
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But the general Uſe that they were put to, was the Pleaſure 
of walking or riding in them; in the Shade in Summer, and in 
Winter in the dry; like the preſent P:azzas in Italy. Feller 
Paterculus (a), when he deplores the extreme Corruption of I 
Manners that had crept into Rome, upon the otherwiſe happy 
Concluſion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the 
Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to outſhine one ano» i 
ther in the Magnificence of their Porticos, as a great Inſtance 
of their extravagant Luxury. : 


„ 


o 
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And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains: 
Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris Porticus, in qud 
Geſtetur Dominus quoties pluit: anne ſerenum 

Expectet, ſpargatque luto jumenta recenti? 
Hic potius; namque hic mundæ nitet ungula mule. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expentive airy Portico; „„ | 
Where ſate from Showers they may be borne in State 
And, ' ffee from 'Teinpeſts, for fair Weather wait: 

Or rather not expect the clearing Sun; £4 | 
Fhiouph thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: 1 
Or ſtaying, 'tis not for their Servants Sake, 'L 

But that their Mules no Prejudice may take. 

1 55 Mr. Charles Dryden, 
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Arches were publick Buildings, deſizned for the Reward and 
Encouragement of noble Enterpriſes, erected generally to the 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of 
extraordinary Conſequence Abroad, or had reſcued the Common- 
wealth at Home from any conſiderable Danger. At firſt they 
were plain and rude Structures, by no Means remarkable for 
Beauty or State, But in latter Times no Expences were thought 
too great for the rendering them in the higheſt Manner ſplendid 
and magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have the 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curiouſly 
expreſſed, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cur out on the 
Sides. The Arches built by Ronulus were only of Brick; that of 
Camillus, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of ( ſar, Druſus, 

Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Marble „ 
As to their Figure, they were at firſt Semicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they wete built 
1 ER | 
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(a) Lib. 2. cap. Is I Fabio ii Roma, cap. 14. 
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Four-ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the Middle, and 
liitle ones on each Side. Upon the vaulted Part of the mid- 
dle Gate, hung little winged Images, repreſenting Victory, 
with Crowns in their Hands, which when they were let down, 
they put upon the Conqueror's Head, as he paſſed under. in 
Triumph (a). bp: ak oy 
The COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beauties 
of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 
as the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Vic- 
tory or Exploit, after they had been a long Time in Uſe for the 


chief Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be 


gathered from Homer, Tiad 16, where Juno, when ſhe is fore- 
telling the Death of Sarpedon, and ipeaking at laft of carrying 


him into his own Country to be buried, has theſe Words: 


vy | "OR 7 , | 1 
Er dalẽ ragx ou i xcoi yr Jot re, ETAL re, 
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There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corpſe, and bear it to the Grave. 
A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperors Trajan and Antoninus have been 
extremely admired for their Beauty and curious Work; and 
therefore delerye a particular Deſcription. | = 
The former was ſet up in the Middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 
ing compoſed of 24 great Stones of Marble; but ſo curioufly ce- 


= mented, as to ſeem one entire natural Stone, The Height was 


144 Feet, according to Eutropius (b); though Marian (c) ſeems 
to make them but 128: Yet they are eaſily reconciled if we 
ſuppoſe one of them to have begun the Meaſure from the Pillar 


itſelf, and the other from the Baſis. It is aſcended on the In- 


fide by 185 winding Stairs, and has 40 little Windows for the 
Admiffion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
Marble; in which are expreſſed all the noble Actions of the Em- 
peror, and particularly the Decian War. One may ſee all over it 
the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, Sc. and 
all Manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, &c. together with the ſeveral Offices and. 
Employments of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſome 


meaſuring out a Place for the Tents, and others making a tri- 
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umphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleſt Ornament of this Pillar 
was the Statue of Trajan on the Top, of a gigantick Bigneſs; 
being no leſs than twenty Feet high. He was repreſented in a 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left- 
Hand a Sceptre, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which 
his own Aſhes were depoſited after his Death (5). 

The Column of Antoninus was raiſed in Imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one Reſpect, that it was 176 Feet high (c): 
For the Work was much inferior to the former, as being under- 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aicent on the 
Inſide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. 
The Sculpture and the other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature 
as thoſe of the firſt : And on the Top ſtood a Cluſſus of the Em- 

eror naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (a). 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ſtanding at Rome; the former 
molt entire. But Pope Sixtus the Firſt, inſtead of the two Sta- 
tues of the Emperors, fet up St. Peter's on the Column of Tra- 
jan, and St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (e). 
Among the Columns we muſt not paſs by the Milliarium au- 
reum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, erected by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
at which all the High-ways of Italy met, and were concluded 
(f) From this they counted their Miles, at the End of every 

lle ſe tting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of Primus ab 

ur be Lapis, and that like. T his Pillar, as Mr. Loſfels informs 
us, is {till to be ſeen. 

Nor mult we forget the Colummna Bellica, thus Jeſeribed by Ov id: 


Proſpicit d tergo fummum brevis area Circum, 
{jt ibi non Parue parua columna note : 

Hinc ” flu hafla manu, belli prænuncia, mitti 

In regem & gentem, cum placet arma capi (g). 


Behind the Circus on the level Ground, 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its Uſe renown'd : 
Hence *tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 


Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 


' But thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior to 
the Columna Refirata, ſet up to the Honour of C. Duillius, when 
he had gained fo famous a Victory over the Carthaginian and Sict- 
lian Fleets, A. U. C. 493,and adorned with the Beaks of the Veſ- 
ſels taken in the e This is ſtill to be ſeen in 1 
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and never fails of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſcrip- 
tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old Way of Writing, 
in the early Times of the Commonwealth. Beſides this ancient 
and moſt celebrated one, therg were ſeveral other Columne 
reſtratæ erected on like Occaſions; as particularly four by Au- 
guſtus Czar after the Actium Deſeat of Antony: To theſe Virgil 

Addam & navali ſurgentes gre colamnas (a). 

The Deſign of the Trophies iF too well known tg, need any. 
Explication: The Shape of them cannot be betteg underſtood. 
than by the following Deſcription of the Paets 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undigue ramis 
Conſtuuit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma. 
Mezenti ducis exuvias; tibi magne txaphaum, 
Bellipotens: Aptat rorantes ſanguine t iſtas, 
Telugue trunca viri, & his [ex thairage petitum 
Pei ſeſſumque locis: clypeumque ex ere jiniſira. 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum (C). 5 


And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round ; 
The Trunk he faſtened in a riſing Ground: Of 
Ard here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 
The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentivs won: 
Above the Creſt was plac'd, that dropp'd with Blood, 
A grateful Trophy to the warlike God; 
His ſhattered Spears ſtuck round: The Corſlet too, 
Pierc'd in twelve Places, hung deform'd below: 
While the Left-ſide his maſſy Target bears, 
The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars, 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius raiſed after the Cimbric War, 
fill remaining at Rome, we have this Account in Fabricius: 
They are two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of 
them is covered with a ſcaly Corſlet, with Shields and other military 
Ornaments : Juſi before it, is jet a youns Man in the Poſture of a 
Captive, with his Hands behind bin, and all raund were winged 
Images of V icrory. The other is ſet out with the common military © 
Garb, having a Shield of an unequal Round, and two Helmets, 
one open and adorned with Crefts, the other cloſe without Creſts. Ou 
the ſame Trophy is the Shape of a Soldier's Coat, with ſeveral other 
Deſions, which, by Reaſon of the Decay of the Marble, are very 
dif/icult to be diſcovered (c). ' | OTA 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Bagnios, Aquæducts, Cloacæ, and 
Publick Ways. 


THERE cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Magnificence, 
or rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnios. 
Ammianus /Aarcellinus obſerves (a), that they were built in 
modum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces: But the great 
Jaleſius (b) judges the Word Provinciarum to be a Corruption of 
Piſcinarum. And though this Emendation does in ſome Meaſure 
extenuate one Part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often al- 
ledged againſt them, from the Authority of that Paſſage of the 
Hiſtorian; yet the prodigious Accounts we have of their Orna- 
ments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cen- 
ſure no more favourable than the former. Seneca, ſpeaking of the 
Luxury of his Countrymen in this Reſpect, complains, That 
they were arrived to ſuch a Pitch of Niceneſs and Delicacy, as 
to ſcorn to ſet their Feet on any Thing but precious Stones (c); 


and Pliny wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive to ſee the 


Degeneracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women muſt have 
their Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (4). But a Deſcription 
from a Poet may, perhaps, be more diverting ; and this Sratius 


has obliged us with in his Poem upon the Baths of landing 


fen, Steward to the Emperor Claudius : 


Nil ibi olebelum : nuſquam Temeſæa videbis 
Ara, ſed argento felix propellitur und, 
Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus in/lat 
Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's vulgar ; not the faireſt Braſs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a Place. 
From Silver Pipes the happy V/aters flow, 

In Silver Ciſterns are receiy d below. 


th ; ; th 


(a) Ammian, Marcell, lib, 1. : (4) Nita ad locum. (e) Epilt. 86, 
(4) Lib, 35. caps a. , 608 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix'd in Wonder on the ſhining Brim : 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State ; 
Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Seat. 
The moſt remarkable Bagnios were thoſe of the Emperory 
Diocleſian and Antonius Caracalla; great Part of which are 
ſtanding at this Time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beau- 


| tiful and ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign 


Marble, the curious Vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious 


Number of ſpacious Apartments, and a Thouſand other Orna- 


ments and Conveniencies, are as pleaſing'a Sight to a Traveller, 


as any other Antiquities in Rame. V 
Too theſe may be added the Nymphea, a K ind of Grottos 
facred to the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues which adorned them, 


or from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their 
Name is evidently derived. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucus 
Holſtenius, on the old Picture of a Nympheum dug up at the 


Foundation of the Palace of the Barbarini, is to be met with 
in the fourth Tome of Grewius's Theſaurus, p. 1800. 


The Aquedudis were, without Queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Remans. Sextus Julius Frontinius, a Roman 


| Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compiled a 
| whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the cleareſt 


Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt Invention of 


| them is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C. 4.41. who brought 
Water into the City by a Channel of eleven Miles in Length. 
But this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 


carried on by the Emperors and other Perſons; ſeveral of 
which were cut through the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 


| ments, for above forty Miles together; and of ſuch a Height, 


that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 


| through them without the leaſt Difficulty (a). But this is meant 


only of the conſtant Courſe of the Channel ; for the Vaults and 
Arches were in ſome Places 109 Feet high (b). Procopius (c) 
makes the Aguæducls but fourteen: Victor (d) has enlarged the 
Number to twenty ; In the Names of them the Waters only 


veię mentioned; as Aqua Claudia, Agua Appia, &c. 


* * 4 
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| "he noble Poet Ratilius thus touches on the Aguæducis, in 
his ingenious Itinerary ; | : N 
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Quid loguar aerio pendentes fornice rivos 
Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 

Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſidera montes, 
Tale Giganteum Græcia laudat opus (a). 


What ſhould I fing how lofty Waters flow | 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, 
While conquered Iris yields with her unequal Bow ? 
Bold Typhon here had ſpar'd his Strength and Skill, 
And reach d Foo s Walls from any fingle Hil, 


But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum were the 


_ Eloace, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and 


Filth. And becauſe no Authority can be better than his, ve 


may venture to borrow the whole Account of them from the 
fame Place, Chace opus omnium maximum, &c. 

The Cloacæ, the greateſt of all the Works, he contrived by 
undermining and cutting gy the ſeven Hills upon which 
Rome is ſeat:d, making the City hang as it were, between 
Heaven and Earth, and capable of being failed under. A. 
Agrippa, in his Zdileſbip, made no leſs than ſeven Stream 
meet together under Ground in one main Channel, with ſuch 
a rapid Current, as to carry all before them that they met 
with in their Paflage. Sometimes, when they are violently 
ſwelled with immoderate Rains, they beat with exceſſive Fury 
againft the Paving at the Bottom, and on the Sides Sonie- 
times, in a Flood, the Tiher Waters oppoſe them in thei 
Courſe ; and then the two Streams encounter with all the 
Fury imaginable; and yet the Works preſerve their old 
Strength, without any ſenſible Damage. Sometimes huge 
Pieces of Stone and Timber, or fuch-like Materials, are 
carried down the Channel, and yet the Fabrick receives no 
Detriment Sometimes the Ruinsof whole Buildings, deftroyed 
by Fire or other Caſualties, preſs heavily upon the Frame, 
Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the very Foundations, 

and yet they ſtill continue impregnable almoſt 800 Year 

fince they were firſt laid by Targuinius (6). 

Very little inferior to the Works already mentioned werte 
the publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge to a great 
Diſtance rom the City on all Sides. They were generally paved 
with Flint, though ſometimes, and eſpecially without the City, 
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(a} Rutil, Kinerar, lib. 1. . Abe 18. .- 
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with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all Reſpects, was 


the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 


ſame that invented the Aguæducts, Vide p. 57, 58, This was 


carried to ſuch a vaſt Length, that Procopius (a) reckons it a 
very good five Days Journey to reach the End: And Lipſius (b) 
Ws computes it at 350 Miles. An Account of as much of this 
Way as lies between Rome and Naples the Right Reverend the 
WT preſent Lord Biſhop of Sarum bas obliged us with in his Letters 
(s): He tells us it is twelve Feet broad; all made of huge Stones, 
= moſt of them blue; and they are generally a Foot and a half 
large on all Sides. And preſently after, admiring the extra- 
ordinary Strength of the Work, he ſays, that though it has Jaſted 
above 1800 Years, yet, in moſt Places it is, for ſeveral Miles (4) 
BW together, as entire as when it when it was made. And as to the 


Via Flaminia, the next Cauſeway of Note, the ſame Author ob- 


Wy (crves, that though it be not indeed ſo entire as the former, yet 
there is enough left to raiſe a juſt Idea of the Roman Greatnels, 


I muſt deſire Leave to conclude this Subject with the ingeni- 


= ous Epigram of Janus Vitalis, an Italian Poet: 


QAuid Romam in media queris novus advena Roma, 
Et Romæ in Roma nil reperis media © . 
Aſpice murorum moles, preruptaque ſaxa, 
Obruptagque horrenti vaſla-T heatra ſitu : | 
Hæc ſunt Roma: Viden velut ipſa cadavera tantæ 
Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas? 
Vicit ut hac mundum, niſi eft ſe vincere : vicit 
A ſe non victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
Hinc victa in Roma vittrix Roma illa ſepulta eff, 
 Alque eadem viftrix victaque Roma fuit. 
Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
Qui quogue nunc rapidis ſertur in æguor aquis. 
Dijce hinc quod poſſit fortuna; immota labaſcunt, 
Et quæ perpetuo ſunt agitata, manent. 


To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger art thou come, 

And find' ſt no Mark, within Rome's W alls, of Rome? 

See here the craggy Walls, the Towers defac'd, 
And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas'd : 


" * 


See the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, 


And Sights more tragick than they ever ſhow'd, 


. » tt 


—}J 


(a) Di Bell, Cecb. lib, 1. (L) De Magn, Rom. (c) Letter 4th, (4) Ibid, 
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This, this is Rome : Her haughty Carcaſe ſpread 


Still awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 


The ſubje&t World firſt took from her their Fate 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yet, 

Herſeif ſhe laſt ſubdued, to make the Work complete. 
But ah! ſo dear the fal Triumph. coſt, 

That conquering Rome 1s in the conquer loſt. 


Vet rolling Tiber till maintai.;s his Stream, 


Swell'd with the Glories of the Raman Name, 
Strange Power ef Fate! unſhaken Moles muſt waſte; : 


While Things that ever move, for ever lalt. 
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= Of the Rtiicion of the Romans. 
= A CHAML 
Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans 


in General, 


» HAT RELIG10Nn is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
%-. Eſtabliſhing ot Civil Government, is a Truth ſo far 
from being denicd by any Sort of Perſons, that we 
meet with too many who are unwilling to allow 
£1 any other Deſign in Sacred Inſtitutions. As to 
BZ the Romans, it has been univerſally agreed, That Virtue and 
Fortune were engaged in a Sort of noble Contention for the 
= Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs of that People. 
And a Judge, not ſuſpected of Pariiality in that Cate, has 
concluded the latter to be only a Conſequence of the former: 
= For Religion, ſays he (a) produced good Laws, good Laws good 
= Fortune, and good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertook, 
= Nor, perhaps, has he ſtrained the Panegyrick much too high, 
W when he tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, never was the 
= Fear of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Republik (b). It 
Vas this Contideration which made the great St. Aaſtin obſerve 
(c), That God would not give Heaven to the Romans, becauſe 
they were Heathens; but he gave them the Empire of the World, 
becauſe they were Virtuous. And, indeed, in their more ge- 
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Bi ) Mactiavel's Diſcourſe on Liv, lib. 1. cap. 11. (6) Lid. (e) Civitate D, 
22 4, Cap, 5. | : : & 
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neral Virtues, their Practice inclined rather to the Exceſs tha 
the Defect: Thus they were devout to Superſtition ; valiant ty 
a Contempt of a Life, and an inconfiderate Courting of Dan. Ml 
ger: Frugal and temperate in the firſt Ages, to a voJuntan Ml 
Abſtinence from agreeable Pleaſures and Conveniencies ; con. Wi 
ftant, ſeveral Times, to the Occaſion of their own Ruin, and 
rather rigorous than juſt. A tedious Account of the Deci, 
Regulus, Fabricius, Curius, Sc@vola, &c. would be needle; 
even to a School- Boy, who is ſeldom unfurniſhed with a Stock {8 
of {uch Hiſtories. EI bY 1 
But we muſt by no Means omit a moſt noble Saying of C. P! 
dero, to this Purpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of th *: 
 Aruſpices: Quam volumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemu 
tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate P. 
Kos, nec artibus Græcos; nec denique hoc ipſo hujus Gentis & Tera 
domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & Latinos, ſed Pietate « 
Reirgione, atque hac una ſapientia quod Deorum iumortalium M. 
mine omnia regi gubernarique perſpexumus, omnes Gentis Nati. 
* ſuperauvimus. T 
But it will naturally be objected, that whatever Harangues r 
make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated Vi. 
tues of the old Romans, they at laſt degenerated into the mul ME 
luxurious and extravagant People in the World. Every Pag 
of their own Satiriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; 
beſides the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and othe! 
Writers. Now though Lipſius has undertaken to bring then 
off clear from all ſuch Imputations; yet, I think, we muſt be 
forced to allow, that they did indeed debaſe the noble and ge- 
nerous Spirit of their Anceſtors; and this Corruption was, 
without Doubt, the only Cauſe of the Declenſibn and final Ruit 
of the Empire. But as we are not to give over the Caut | 
Virtue, on Account of the Debauchery of latter Times, ſo ve 
have little Reaſon to exalt the eminent Qualities of the old Rs 
mans to ſo high a Pitch as ſome imagine. There is no Neceſſt! 
of making a Hero of every Conſul, or fancying every one, who 
was eminently ſerviceable to the Republick, to have been a Pet 
fon of canſummate Virtue, So that when we meet in Ramat 
Authors with ſuch extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtors, 
we may conclude, that what Horace had obſerved with Reſe— 
rence to Pactry, will hold altogether as well in this Caſe : The 
Generality of People being ſo ſtrangely tranſported with the 
Love and Admitation of Antiquity, that nothing was more 
uſual than to mect with ſuch a Perton as he deſctibes, 


fu 
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* Vi redit ad Faſlos et virtutem eftimat annis, : 
10 Tiratur que nihil niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 

l 5 That when he tried a Man's Pretence to Fame, 

1. Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name; 

mn Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine; 

4 And only likes what Death has made Divine, 

el; 


= For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upon 
the honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Commonwealth re- 
n preſent them rather as a Sort of rude, unpoliſhed Mortals, tt an 
m 4 Perſons eminent for any noble Endowments. So Juvenal 
Sat. 14 ; | 


an 
2 8 Sas urabat glebula tali? 
4 Patrem ipſum turbamque caſe ; qud feta jacebat 
— Uxor & infantes ludebant quatuor, unis 
1 Vernula, tres dominz : ſed magnis fratribus horum 
C A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cœna 
m . Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus ollæ. 
„ | | | 
by 55 his little Spot of Earth, well till'd 
a A numerous Family with Plenty fill'd. 
% pi The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 
he Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with Content! 
en Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 
de! A long, deſcending, health{ul Progeny. a 
ge- The Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould: | 
w_ The Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold. 


Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 
Fell to, with eager Joy, on homely Food, 


by And their large Veins beat ſtrong with wholeſome Blood. 
i Mr. John Dryden, Jun. 
1 But the Account which Perſeus gives us of Titus Dy 


the old Country Dictator, has ſomething more of the Ridicu- 
lous in it: 9 


5 a: | 1 | | 0 | . +. 

Che Unde Remus, ſulcogue terens dentalia, Quinti, 
the Duem trepida ante boves Dictatorem induit uxor, 
1010 Et tua Aratra domum Lictor tulit (4). — 


—— 
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(a) Perf, Sat, 1, 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quinlius born, 

Whole ſhining Plough- ſhare was in Furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling Wife returning Home, 
And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Roe. 
She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictator's Brow z 
And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw; 
The Lictors bore i in State the Lord's triumphant Plough, 

Mr. Dryder. 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Characte 
and Commendation; and conclude with the ingenious Mon. 


Heur St. Evremont, That the excellent Citizens li ved among th 


ancient Romans, and the maſt accompliſhed Generals among tle 
latter (a). 


(a) Refi upon the Gepiu of the Roman People, cap. 4. 
©000I0000000000000000 


CHAP. I 


Of the Luperei, Lupercalia, S. Of the Potiti 


and Pinarii, and of the Arval Bocbers. 


HE Places of Worſhip having been already deſeribbd, the 
chief Subjects that ſtil] remain, relating to Religion, are 
the Prieſts, the Sacriſices, and the Feſtivals: For it would be 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition abou! 


the Deities; a Matter that is involved in fo many endleſs Fic- 


tions, and yet has employed ſo many Pens to explain it, 
Luperci. The molt antient Order of the Prieſts were the Lu- 


perci. ſacred to Pan the God of the Country, and particularly of 


Snepheuds. They hay their Name from the Deity they attendel 
on, called in Greet >Jzaio;s probably from eg, a Woll, in 
Latin, Lupus; becauic the chief Employment of Pan, was tht 

Driving away ſuch Beaits from the Sheep that he 
Lubercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſerves, 

appear to have been a Feaſt of Purification, being 
ſmlemiized on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Court-Days of the 
Month T. bruary, which derives its Name from februo to puri; 
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14 or Chief Prieſts (c). 
Prieſts, deſigned for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were in- 
ſtitutecd by the Senate to the Honour of Julius Ceſar (d). 
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And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently called 
Februnca (a). 505 e 

The Ceremony was very ſingular and ſtrange. 

In the firſt Place, there was a Sacrifice killed of Goats and 
a Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought 


_ thither,' ſome of the Luperct tained their Foreheads with the 


bloody Knife, while others wiped it off wich Locks of Wool 
dipped in Milk; the Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore- 
heads had been wiped : This done, having cut the Goat-ſkins 
into I hongs, they rau about the Streets all naked but their 


Middle, and ].ſhed all that they met in their Proceſſion. The 


young Wamen never too any Cate to avoid the Strokes, but 


5 rather offered themſelves of their own Accord, fancying them to 
W be great Helpers of Conception and Delivery (6), They ran 


naked, becauſe Pan is always painted ſo. They facrificed a 


= Goat, becauſe the ſame Deity was ſuppoſed to have Goat's Feet; 
= which gave Occaſion to his common Epithet of Gupripes. As 
for the Dog we meet with in the Sacrifice, it was added as a 


neceflary Companion of a Shepherd, and becauſe of the natural 
Antipathy between them and Wolves, | 

Some have fancied with Pluramch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 
ſtitured in Honour of the Wolf that preſerved Romulus and Remus. 
Others carry their Original much bigher, and tell us, that they 


= were brought into Itah by Zvander, before the Time of Anras. 


There weie two Companies of the Luperci, the Fubiani and 
Ouintiliani; one for Romulus, the other tor Remus They took 
their. Names from Fabius and Quintilius, two of their Maſters 
Dion Caſſius tells us, that a third Sort of 


Suetonius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites 
and Ceremonies” reſtored by Augu/tus: And Onuph. Panvinius 
aſſures us they continued in Rome till the Time of the Emperor 
Anajlaſius: 22 ; 

2. Potitti and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
lame Author, upon the following Account : 

After the Killing of Cacus, a Giant that had ſtole ſome of 
Hercules's Cattle, the Booty that he brought through ltaly, from 
Spain ; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, ga- 
thering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
before Evander. The King, aſter Examination, finding him to 


(a) Plutarch. in Ramul. (b) Ibid. 
00) Ieid. 44 (e) In Agel. cap. 55 


(c) Sext. Pomp, Feſtus, & Ovid, rap” 


be 
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be in all Reſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother the Propheteſy 
Carmenta had told him ſhould come into [taly, and be afterward 
a (God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offered 


for. a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoke ; or- - | 
daining, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a folemi# * 
Manner every Year. The Performance of theſe Rites he com. 0 
mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinar, two of the no- 
bleſt Families and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There goes 
a Stor y, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the Sa. Uh 
 crifice, fo as to loſe their Share in the Entrails, they were, by 
Way of Puniſhment debarred from ever taſting them for the 
future : And hence ſome derive their Name from wziva Hunger, 
But this I take to be but a trifling Fancy; for we may as well MW 


_ derive Potitii from potirt, becauſe they enjoyed the Entrails, as 
Pinarii from $a becauſe they wanted them. 


We meet with ſomething very remarkable of the Potitii i in E 


Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus (ü). 

That when, upon Application made to Appius Claudius the 

Cenſor, they got Leave to have their hereditary Miniſtry. diſ 

charged by Servants, in the Compaſs of one Year the whole 

Family was entirely extinct, though no lefs than thirty of them 
were luſty young Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his 2 as 

a Judgement for his Part in the Offence. 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus's Nurle, had a Cuſtom once a Year 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: Her 
twelve Sons aſſiſting her always iu the Solemnity. At laſt fhic 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus, to 
ſhow. his Gratitude and Reſpect, offered himſelf to fil} up the 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Fre- 
tres Arvales. This Order was in great Repute at Rome they 
beld the Dignity always for their Lives, and never loft it upon 
Account of Impriſonment, Baniſhment, or any other Acci- 
dent (c). They wore on their Heads, at the Time of their 
Solemnity, Crowns made of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition 
that Laurentia at firſt preſented Romulus with ſuch an one (4), 
Some will have it that it was their Buſineſs to take Care of the 
| Boundaries, and the Diviſions of Land, and to decide all Con— 
troverſies that might happen about them: The Proceſſions, or 
Peræmbulations made under their Guidance, being termed Am- 
Barualia: Others make a different Order inſtituted for that 
Purpoſe, and called Sodales An on che ſame Account as the 
Fratres A. valer 
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(a) Lb. 9. (IJ Lib. 1. c. 1. (c) Plin. l. 17, e. 2. (4) Pam. fe; 4: 8 Sacred. 
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CHAT M-:; 
Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c, 


= TH Invention of Soothſaying is generally attributed to the 
85 Chaldeans ; from them the Art paſſed to the Græcians; the 


$ 7 Græcians delivered it to the Tiſcans, and they to the Latins, and 
the Romans. The Name of Augurs is derived by ſome ab Avium 


75 geſtu ; by others, ab Avium garritu : Either from the Motion and 


Actions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Birds. Romu- 


BY lus was himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (a), and 


WT therefore as he divided the City into three Tribes, ſo he conſti- 


tuted three Augurs, ane for every Tribe. There was a fourth 
added ſome Time after, probably by Servius Tullius, who in- 
creaſed the Tribes to that Number, Theſe four being all 
BZ choſen out of the Patricii, or Nobility, in the Year of the City 


454, the Tribunes of the People, with much Difficulty, pro- 
BE cured an Order, that five Perſons, to be elected out of the Com- 


BS mons, ſhould be added to the College (b). Afterwards Sy/la the- 
= Diator, A. U. C 671, made the Number up Fifteen (c). The. 
ldeſt of theſe had the Command cf the Reſt, and was honoured 
= with the Title of Magi/ter Collegii (d). 

= Their Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 
Sc. and to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or pre- 
judicial to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common- 
wealth. Upon this Account, they very often occaſioned the 
Diſplacing of Magiſtrates, the Deferring of publick Aſſemblies, 
Sc. whenever the Omens proved unlucky. | , 
= Before we proceed to the ſeveral Kinds of Augurzes, it may not 
be improper to give an Account of the two chief Terms by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed in Authors, dextra and jini/tra. 
8 Theſe being differently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and 
very often by the Latins themſelves (who fometimes ſpeak agree- 
able to the Grecian Cuſtoms, ſometimes according to their own). 
& have given Occaſion to many Miſtakes, which may be all 
cleared up by this eaſy Obſervation : That the Greets and 
| Rimans both deriving the Happineſs of their Omens from the 
E Laſtern Quarter, the former turned towards the North, and ſo 
bad the Eaſt on the Right Hand; the latter towards the South, 


— —_——_— 


(a) Plutarch, in Remul, () Liv, lib. 10, ( Florus Epi tom. Lis. lib | 89, 
(4) Ax. ab Alex, lib. F+ Cap, 19. | 
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and therefore had the Eaſt on their Left. Vide Bullenger de 
Augur. & Auſpit. L. 2. C. 2. e 
There are five Sorts of Auguries mentioned in Authors, 

1. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Light. 
ning, Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of 1 hunder, 

whether it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the 
Number of Strokes were even or odd, Sc. Only the Maſter of 
the College could take this Sort of Augury (a). | 

2. From Birds; whence they had the Names of Auſpices of 
avis and ſpecio. Some Birds furniſhed them with Obſervations 
from their chattering and ſinging, others from their flying. The 
former they called Oſcines, the latter Prepetes. Of the fir 
Sort were Crows, Pies, Owls, Sc. of the other, Eagles, Vul- 
"tures, Buzzards, and the like, ") e to 

For the taking of both theſe Sorts of Auguries, the Obſerver 
flood upon a Tower with his Head covered in a Gown peculiar to 
his Office, called Læna, and turning his Face towards the Eaſt, 
marked out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarters, with his 
Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one End: 
This done, he ſtaid waiting for the Omen; which never fignihed 
any thing, unleſs confirmed by another of the ſame Sort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Pen for this Purpoſe, 
The Manner of divining from them was as follows: Betimes in 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, called 
from hence Pullarius (tho' perhaps the Keeper of the Chickers 
had rather that Name) in the firſt Place commanding a genen 
Silence, ordered the Pen to be opened, and threw down a Hand- 
ful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did not immediately run 
fluttering to the Meat; if they ſcattered it with their Wings; if 
they went by without taking Notice of it, or if they flew away, 
the Omen was reckoned unfortunate, and to portend nothing but 
Danger or Miſchance: But if they leaped preſently out of the 
Pen, ai! fell too ſo greedily, as to let ſome of their Meat drop 
out of their Mouths upon the Pavement, there was all the Aſſu- 
rance in the World of Happineſs and Succefs (5). This Augny 
was called Tripuaium, quaſi Terripaviam, from ſiriking the Earth: 
The old Word pavire ſignifying as much as Yerzre. We meet 
with Tripudium, Soliſfimum, and Tripudium Sonivium in Fifius, 
both derived from the Crumbs falling to the Ground. | 

4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Noſeuus reckons them up, wert 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Wealt!s, 
and Mice, The general Obſervations about them were, whe- 
ther they appeared in a ſtrange Place, or croſſed the Way; 
whether they ran to the Right or the Left, Sc. 5. Tie 


(a) Alx. ab Alex. Ib. 5. cap. 19. (% Id-m, lib, g. cap. 29. 
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g. The laſt Sort of Divination was from what they called Dire, 
orunuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place; as Sneezing, Stum- 
bling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
Salt upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Clothes, 


the meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, Sc. 


We may obſerve, that though any Augur might take an Ob- 
ſervation ; yet the Judging of the Omen was left to the Deciſion | 
of the whole College (a). | 
Cicero has ſufficiently expoſed theſe Huguries, eſpecially tha 
about the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. LOVE: 

The learned Mr. O. V. has taken Notice, that the Emperors 
aſſumed the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pontiffs, as appears 
from ſeveral Coins of Fulius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſan, Verus, &Cc. 
which have the Augurs Enſigns upon them. 


CHAP.-IV.- 


Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 
THE Aruſpices had this Name ab aris aſpiciendis, from looking 


upon the Altars; as, ab extis inſpiciendis, they were called 
Extiſpices : They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrowed 
the Inſtitution from the Tuſcans. The, Tuſcans received it, as 
the general Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ſtrangely 
ploughed up out of the Ground, who. obliged them with a Diſ- 
covery of all the Myſteries belonging to this Art (6), At fiſt 
only the Natives of Tuſcany exerciſed this Office at Rome; and 
therefore the Senate made an Order, that twelve of the Sons of 
the principal Nobility ſhould be ſent into that Country to be 
inſtructed in the Rites and Ceremonies of their Religion, of 
which this Secret was a chief Part (c). The Buſineis of the 
Aruſpices was to look upon the Bealts offered in Sacrifice, and 
dy them to divine the Succeſs of any Enterpriſe, They took 
their Obſervations from four Appearances: | 
1. From the Beaſts before they were cut up. 
2. From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. 
3. From the Flame that uſed to rite when they were burning. 
4. From the Flour of Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine, 
and Water that they uſed in the Sacrifice. | 
In the Beaſt, before they were cut vp, they took Notice, whe- 
ther they were forcibly dragged to the Altar ; whether they got 


—_—— _ ————— — 


(e) dex, ab Alex, I. 1. e. 29. 2) Cicerg de Div. l. 2, (e) Ad. de Liu. J. 1, 
E 3 looſe 
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looſe out of the Leaders Hands; ; whether they eſcaped the Stroke 
or bounded up, and roared very loud when they received it; 
whether they died with a great deal of Difficulty, al) which, 
with ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate : Or whe. 
ther on the other Side, they followed the Leader without Com- 
pulſion; received the Blow without ſtruggling and Reſiſtance; 
whether they led eaſily, and ſent out a great Quantity of Blood, 
which gave equal Aſſurance of a proſperous Event. 

In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerved the Colour of the 
Parts, and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was 
counted highly unfortunate : A little or a lean Heart was always 
unlucky : If the Heart was wholly miſſing, nothing could be 
thought more fatal and dreadful; as it happened in two Oxen 
together, ofivred by Julius Ceſar, a li tle before his Murther 
if the Entrails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were be- 
ſmeated more than ordinarily with Blood; if they were of 2 
pale livid Colour, they portended ſudden Danger and Ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſhed gen with a good 
Omen, if it gathered up violently, and preſently conſumed the 
Sacrifice: Tf it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without any 
Mixture of Smoke, and not diſcoloured with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but ran up 
directly 7 the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
pertenc+ q Misfortunes, if at firſt it required much Pains to light 
it z 3 If Nt did not burn uprigut, but rolled into Circles, aud If: 
vo Spares between them; f it did not preſently catch hold on 

the whole Sacrifice, but cr-pt up bv Degiees, from one Part to 
another; if it happened to be ſpread about hy the Wind, or to 
be put out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſumed. 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they wee to 
obſerve, whether they had their due Quantity, their proper 
Taft, Colour and Smell. Sc. 

There were feveral- Iefler Signs which fupplied them wi:h 
ConjeCtures, ioo inftenificant to be here mentioned, 


hon of those ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil, Geor. 3. v. 486, 


Sepe i in hanore Dum ds flans hoſtia ad aram, 
Lan a dum nived circumdatur inſuld vitta, 

Inter cunttantes cecilit moribunda miniſir os, 

Aut ſi 7 quam. ferro magaverat ante Sacer dos, 

Inde neque impoſitis ardent altaria fibrns, 

Nec reſpar a 50, confu. tus rede, e Vates : 

Ne vix ſup pojui: tinguniu 2 nuine cuitri, 
Suumag ue jej und i ſanie ine catur arena. 


The 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs ed 
Trim'd with White Ribbons, and with Garlands drefs'd, 
Sunk of himſelf without the Gods Command, 
_ Preventing the ſlow. Sacrificer's Hand: 
Or, by the wooly Butcher it he fell, 
The inſpected Entrails could no Fate foretel] : 
Nor, laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, = 
But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoke forbad the Sacrifice, 
Scarſely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore. 
Or the black Poiſon ſtain'd the fandy Floor. | 
Dn Ro ha Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not refrained to the Al- 


tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal Right to the explaining 


all other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them otten con- 
ſulted by the Senate on extraordinary Occaſions: Or if the Roman 
Aruſpices lay under a Diſrepute, others were ſent for out of Twſ- 
cany, where this Craft moit flouriſhed, zs it was firſt invented. 
The College of Aruſpices, as well as thoſe of the other reli- 
gious Orlers, had their particular Reviſters and Records, ſuch 
as the Memorials of Thunders and Lightenings, the Tuſcan 
Hiſtories, and the like. 5 | 
There are but two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pontifices, and both very uncertain; either from Pons, and 
acere; becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, and 
ad the Care of its Repair; or trom Poſſe and facere, where 
facere muſt be interpreted to ſigniſy the ſame as C Herre, and Sa- 
criſicare. The firſt of theſe is the moſt received Opinion; and 


yet Plutarch himſelf hath called it abſurd (a), At the firſt Inſti- 
tution of them by Numa, the Number was confined to four, 


who were conſtantly choſen out of the Nobility, till the Year 
of the City 454, when five more were ordercd to he added of 
the Commons, at the ſame Time that the Augurs received the 
lice Addition. And as the Augurs had a College, fo the Pantt- 
fices too were ſettled in ſuch a Body, And as Sylla aſterwards 
added ſeven Augurs, ſo he added as many Pontifices to the Col- 
lege: The firſt eight bearing the Name of Pontifices majores, and 
the reſt of minores. | 
The Offices of the Pontifices, were to give Judgment in all 
Cauſes relating to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and Man- 
ners of the inferior Prieſts, and to puniſh them if they jaw Qc- 


caſion; to preſcribe Rules for publick Worſhip ; to regulate the 


* 


(4) In Numa. 
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Feaſts, Sacrifices, and all other ſacred Inſtitutions. Tully, in his 
Oration to them for his Houſe, tells them, that the Honour and 
Safety of the Commonwealth, the Liberty of the People, the 
Houles and Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods them. 
ſelves, were all entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on 
their Wiſdom and Management, gs 
The Maſter or Superintendant of the Pontifices was one of the 
moſt honourable Offices in the Commonwealth. Numa, when 
he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignity, 
as Plutarch informs us; though Livy attributes it to another Per. 
ſon of the fame Name. F#us's Definition of this great Prieſt 


is, Judex atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumque, the 


Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Human Affairs. Upon this 
Account all the Emperors, after the Examples of Julius Cæſir 
and Auguſius, either actually took upon them the Office, or at 
leaſt uſed the Name. And even the Chri/tian Emperors, far 
ſome Time, retained this in the ordinary Enumeration of their 
Titles, 'till the Time of Gratian, who (as we learn from (a) 
Zoſimus) abiolutely refuſed it. 5 

Polydore Virgil (b) does not Queſtion but this was an infallible 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to this 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. 

| (a; Hiſtor. lib. 4 (6) De rerum invent. lib. 4. cap. 14. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales, 
and Sodales. „ oe 


THE Name of Flamines is not much clearer than the for- 
mer. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pilamines from Pi- 
Teus, à Sort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Fe/tus and Servius 
will have it to be a Contraction of Filamines from Filum ; and 
ell us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they 
do vp a lighter Fafhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread about 
their Heads, Others derive the Word from Flamina or Flameum, 
a Sort of Turban which they make them to have worn; though 
his generally fignifies a Woman's Veil. Ro/inus and Mr. Dad: 
well declare for the Second of theſe Opinions ; Polydore Virgil 
has given his Judgment in Favour of the third (a). 


— — A 


(a) De invent, rer, lib. 4. cap. 14. - 
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Numa at firſt diſcharged ſeveral Offices ef Religion himſeff, 
and deſigned that all his Sueceſſors ſhould do the like : But be- 
cauſe he thought the greateſt Part of them would partake mare 
of Romulus's Genius than his own, and that their being engaged 
in warlike Enterprizes might jncapacitate them for this Function, 
he inſtituted theſe Flamincs to take Care of the ſame Services, 
which by Right belonged to the Kings (a). | 
The only three conſtituted at firſt were Flamen Dialis, Mar- 
tialis, and Quigg“. The firſt was ſacred to Jupiter; and a 
Perſon of the higheſt Authority in the Commonwealth. He 
was obliged to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as 
honoured with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
which are reckoned up at large by Gell:us (b). The fame Author 
tells us, that the Wife of this Flamen had the Name ef Fami- 
nica, and was entruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies 
peculiar to her Place. Pe RE IT 8 

But, to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
diminiſhed in ſucceeding Times; otherwiſe we cannot imagine that 
Julius Ceſar ſhould have been inveſted with it at ſeventeen Years 
of Age, as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that Sylla ſhould 
have fo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. 

he other two were of leſs, yer of very eminent Authority; 
ordained to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus, All three 
were choſen out of the Nobility, Several Prieſts of the ſame 
Order, though of inferior Power and Dignity, were added in 
litter Times; the whole Number being generally computed at 
hfreen. Yet Teneſtella (or the Author under his Name) aſſures 
us from Varro, that the old Romans had a particular Flamen 
for every Deity they worſhipped 44). 


Though the Flamen Dialis diſcharged ſeveral Religious Duties 
that properly belonged to the Kings, yet we meet with another 
Officer of greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely de- 
ſig ned for that Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, ar 
dacrorum.” Dionyſius gives us the Original of this Inſtitution as 
follows: Becauſe the Kings had ina great many Reſpcs been ver 
ſerviceable to the State, the Eflablifhers of the Commonwealth thought 
t very proper to keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon 
ths Account they ordered the Augurs and Pontifices to chuſe out a fit 
Perſon, who ſhould engage never to have the leaſt Hand in Ciuil 
Affairs, but devote himſelf wholly to the Care of the Public IVorfhip 
and Ceremonies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). 


- (#) Liv. lib. 1. (4) Not. hr. bb. to. cap. IG. (0 Cots. 
(4) 2 Sacerdetis, cap. 7 Re (e) Antig. lib. 5. S | 


And 
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And Livy n us, that the Office of Rex Sacrorum way 
therefore made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for Fear 


mat the Name of King, which had been formerly fo odious to 


the People, might, for all this Reſtraint, be ſtill, in ſome Mes- 


ſure, prejudicial to their Liberty (a). 


Salii.] Toe Original of Salii may be thus gathered from Pu- 


5 eighth Ycar of Numa's Rei 'gn a terrible Peſtilence, 


ſpreading itſelf over {taly, among other Places, miſerably infeſted 


Fiume. The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the Report of a Brazen Target, 


which (they tay) fell into Numa's Hands from Heaven. The King 


Was iced 1 vy the Conference he maintained with the Nymph 


Egeria and ine Muſes, that the Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the Sy ; and this was ſoon verified by 
the miraculous Ceaſing of the Sickneſs, They adviſed him too 
to make eleven other Targets, ſo like in their Dimenſions and 
Form to the Original, that, i in Caſe there-ſhould be a Deſign of 
ſtealing it away, the true might not be diſtinguiſhed or known 
from thoſe which were counterſeited; by whieh Means it would 
be more difficult to defeat the Den of Fate, in which it had 


been determined, that, while this was preſerved, the City ſhould 


prove happy and victorious. This difficult Work one Feturiu 


Mamurius very luckily performed, and made eleven others that 
Numa himſelf could not know from the firſt. They were worked 
into an oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Plaits cloſing one over 
another, They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and 
were thence called 4: icylia, from' A, * n, winch ſignifies a crooked 
Javelin; or tom the Cubit ('A%@:) that Part of the Arm be— 
tween the Wriit and the Elgow, upon which they carried the 
Ancylia (b) For the keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted an Order 
of Prieſts, called Salii, a ſaliendo, from leaping or dancing They 
lived all in a Body, and con;poſed a College conſiſting of the 
ſame Number of Men with the Bucklers which they preſerved, 
The three Seniors governed the reit; of whom the firſt had the 
Name of Pre/ul, the ſecond of Vates, ond the other of Magi/ler 
(c). In the Month of arch was their great Feaſt, when they 
carried their ſacred Charge about the City. At this Proceſſion 
they were habited in a ſhort ſcarlet Caſſock, having round them 
a broad Belt claſped with braſs Buckles, 'On their Head they 
wore a Sort of Copper Helmet. In this Manner they went on 
with a nimble Motion, keeping juſt Meaſures with their Feet 


— 
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(a) Liv, lib. 2. () Plutarch 5 Nama, (c) Les, ab Alex, lib, 1. cap. 26. 
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und demonſtrating great Strength and Agility by the various and 


handſome Turns of their Body 43). They ſung all along a Set of 
old Verſes called the Carmen Suliare; the original Form of which 
was compoſed by Numa. They were ſacred to Mars (the Ancylia 
or Targets being Parts of Armour) who from them took the 
Name of Saliſubſulus. And therefore, upon Account of the ex- 
traordinary Noiſe and ſhaking that they made in their Dances, 

Catullus, to ſignify a ſtrong Bridge, has uſed the Phraſe. 


In quo ve / Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto. (5). 
Unleſs the Conjecture of Voſſius be true, that Saliſubſulus i is here 


a Corruption from Salii ipſulus: The Performers in thoſe Dances 


bearing with them, among other ſuperſtitious Lrifſes, a Sort of 
thin Plates worked into the Shapes of Men and Women, which 
they called rp/es or ſubſiles, and ipſulæ or ſubſulæ. Upon admit- 
ting this Opinion, Mars mult lote his Name of Saliſubſulus; and 
Pacuvins Caunvt relicve him; becauſe the Verſe with this pegs 
in it, commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by V 

at leaſt) to be a mere Fiction of Muretus's, who was noted he 
this Kind of Forgery. See /. in Catull. p. 46. 

Though the Month of March (dedicated to that (30d) was the 
proper Hime for carrying about the Ancylia; yet if at any Time 
a juſt and lawiul War had been orochilmed by Order of the Se- 
nate, againſt auy State or People, the Sali were in a ſole mn 


| Manner to move the Ancylia; as if by that Means they rouſed 


Mars from his Seat, and fent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their 
Arnis C 

A Heſtilius . Were the College with tele 
more Sali!, in purſuance of a Vow he made in the Battle with 
the Sabines. And therefore, for Diſtinction Sake, the twelve 
firſt were generally called Salt Palatini, from the Palatine. 
Mountain, whence they began their Proceſſion ; the other Sa- 
lu, Collini, or Agonenſes, from the Ouirina Hill, ſometimes called 
Mons Agonalis; where they had a Chapel, on one of the higheſt 
Eminences of the Mountain (4). 

Alexander ab Alexandra has obſerved that the Eee of 
theſe Piieſts, upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
and magnificent, with all the Variety of Mufic, Garlands, Per- 
fumes, &c. (e): And therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares (/) for 
delicate Meats, as he does Pant:ficum cænæ (g) tor great 185 


6 
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(a) Plut i: cb. in Nm. 60 Catull. Carm, 17. (e) Aer. ab Abr. lib. x, 
ep,26. (4) Dionyſ ao lib, 3. le) Gen, Vier. lib, 1. cap, 6. (JJ) lib. 1. 


Cd. 37. 65 Lib. Od. 14, F * 
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Feciales.] The Peciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they 
had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts, 
Others bring the Word 2 ſfœdere faciendo on the ame Account. 


Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Dionyſius Halicarn, 
finds them among the Aborigines, under the Name ot o7oy%op0gu, 


libaminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral 


Places. Numa firſt inflituted the Order at Rome (4), conſiſting 


of twenty Perſons (%, choſen out of the molt eminent Families 
in the City, and ſctijcd in a College. It is probable he ranked 
them among the Officers of Religion, to procure them the more 
Deference and Auths, rity, and to "make their Perſons more ſacred 
in the Commonwealih. 

Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverſies 
relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Account 


to take up Arms, ill they had declared all Means and Expedi- 


ents that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient. 
In caſe the Republick had ſuffered any Injury from a Foreign 
State, they diſpatched theſe Feciales, who wete properly Heralds, 


to demand Satisfaction; who if they could procure no Reſtitu— 


tion or juſt Return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the Peq- 
ple and Country, immediacely denounced War ; otherwiſe they 


confirmed the Alliance that had been formerly made, or con- 
tracted a new one (c). But the Ceremonies uſed upon both thee 


Occaſions will fall more properly under another Head, It is 
enough to obſerve here, that both the Affairs were managed by 
theſe Officers, with the Confent of the Senate and People. 

As to the Pater PatratusF it is not eaſy to determine whether 
he was a conſtant Officer, and the Chief of the Feciales, or whe- 


ther he was not a temporary Maſter, elected upon Account of 


making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. Ro/mus makes him the conſtant Governor, or Maſter of 


the Feciales (d). Feneſlella (or the Author under his Name) a 


diſtinct Officer altogether (e). Pemponius Lætus (F) and Pohdere 


Virgil (g) tells us, that he was only choſen by one of the Feciales, 


out ey their own Body, upon ſuch Occaſions as we mentioned 


but now. Ihe latter Opinion may be defended by the Autho- 
rity of Livy, who, in order to the Ireaty with the Albans before 


the triple Combat of the Horatii and Curiati,, makes one of the 


 Feciales chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (J). 
The Perſon to be entruſted with this Office muſt haye been one, 


yr — — 
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(a) Di nyſ. Live (a; Alex. ab. Alex, I. 5. c. 3. (e) Plutarch. in Num. 
(s) Lib. 3. (. 21. (e De Sace dot. Rom, cap. 6. (f) Wag. (C) De invents 
Ker, 119. 4. cap. 14. (+) Lib, 1, cap. 24. | 
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who had a Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater 
Patratus is no more than a more perfect Sort of Father; as they 
imagined him to be, whoſe own Father was ſtil] living after he 
himfelt had been a Father for ſome Time. Perhaps too the 
might fancy him to be the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſe- 
quence, who could fee as well behind, as before him (a). 
Though the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particu- 
Jarly the free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often 
called Sodales ; yet thoſe who challenged that Name by Way of 
Eminente, were religious Officers, inſtituted to take Care of the 
Feſtivals and Annual Honours of great Perſons deceaſed. Fhe 
firſt of this Order were the Soales Tatii, created to ſuperviſe the 
Solemnities in Memory of Tatizs the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a College of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 


| the Title of Sodales Aupu/tales ; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 


Rites paid to Augu/?us Cæſur after his Death ; and to perform the 
ſame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodales 
Titi preſerved the ſacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. 
Aterwards we meet with the S§gdales Antoniniani, Helwant, 
A txandrint, &c. inſtituted on the like Accounts, but fo re» 
ſtrained to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the An- 
teniniani, for Example, were divided into the Pu, Luci, Marci, 
&c. according to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe Ho- 
nours they were to attend. Vid. Dod well. Prælect. 1. ad Spar- 


| tan. Hadrian. S. V 


(a) Plutarch. in Qeſtion. Raman. 


777. 


r . 
Of the VrSsTAIsS. 
THE Inſtitution of the J 2 Virgins is generally attributed to 


Numa; though we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the Time of Afneas, But perhaps Numa was the 


firſt who ſettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddeſs in 


Rome (a). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Va, 
the chief Part of it () being the Prefervation of the Holy Fire, 
which Numa, fancying Fire to be the firſt Principle of all 


— IIERLALINE LY Og — 


— — —— 


(a) Virgil, Aneid, lib, 2. carm. 297. () Platarch, & Dionyſi 2, 
| T hinge, 
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Things, committed to their. Charge. Ovid tells us, that they 
underſtood nothing elſe but Fire by Ye. a herſelf: 


Nec tu aliud Veſtam quam vivam intellige flammam (a). 


Though ſometimes he makes the ſame as the Earth : 


Tellus Veſtaque numen idem oft (b). 


Pohdr- Vireit reconciles the two Names by obſerving that 
Fire, or the Natural Heat by which all Things are produced, i5 
encloſed in the Earth (c). 

They were obliged to keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
World; and, if it © happened to go out, it was thought Impicty 
to light it at any common Flame, but they made Uſe of the 
pure and unpolJuted Rays of the Sun (4). Every Year on the 
firſt of March, whether it had gone out or no, they always 
lighted it a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy 
Things under their Care, of which we have very uncertain Ac- 
counts; particularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by 
Aeneas ; for Uliſes and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, 

a Copy of the other, which was kept with leſs Care. 

Dionyſius and Piutarch aſſure us, that Numa conſtituted only 
tour Virgins for this Service ; and that the ſame Number re- 
mained ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is certainly 
miſtaken, When he makes the Nuinber increaſed to twenty (J). 

They were admitted into this Society between the Years cf 
fix and ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or created, 
but Capte, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he 
liked by the Hand, and leading her, as It were by Lprce, from 
her Parents 2). 

The chief Rules veeſcribed them by their Founder, were to 
vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the Space of Thirty Years. The 
firſt ten they were only Novices, obliged to cd the Ceremo- 


nies, and nerfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 


next ten Years they actually diſcharged the Sacerdotal Function; 
and {pent the rengainiog ten in teaching and inſtructing others. 
Alfter this Term was compleated, they had Liberty to leave the 


— 


9— — —ü—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— — — — 


(a) Taft. 6. v. 231. (5) Faſt. 6. v. 460. (c) De ja vent. 3 lib. 1. cap. 14. 
(d) Platareb. in Nun a. (e) Alex. ab. Alex. I. 5. c. 12. Mocrob. Saturral. lib. 1. 
Cap, 12. (J) Alex, ab. Alex. Lid. (g) A. Geil. lib. 1. cap. 12. 


Order, 
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7 Order, and chuſe any Condition of Life that beſt ſuited with 
their Inclinations, though this was counted unlucky, and there- 
fore ſeldom put in Practice. Upon Commiſſion of any leſſer 
Faults, they were puniſhed as the Pontifex Maximus (who had 
the Care of them) though fit. But, if they broke their Vow 
of Virginity, they were conſtantly buried alive in a Place with- 
out the City Wall, allotted for that particular Uſe (a), and 
thence called Campus Sceleratus, as Feſtus informs us, 

But this ſevere Condition was recompenſed with ſeveral Pri- 

t vileges and Prerogatives. When they went Abroad they had 


5 the Faſces carried before them (Y), a Conſul, or the Prætor 
being obliged to give them the Way (c). And if in their Walk 
e they caſually lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execution, 
y | they had the Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice, 
e provided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci- 
e dental, without any Compact or Deſign (4). 5 
. lo) Plutarchs in Num. (20 Lid. (% lex, ab Alex lib. 5. cap. 12. 
7 {d) Plutarcb. in Num. | | 
: WHY d UN GO HIS HEY ESI 
y H AP. VII. 
y 


: Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecem- 

of viri, Keepers of the Sibylline Writings : And of 
the Corybantes, or Prieſts of Cybele, and the 

Epulones. 10 


T HE firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of the 
tion 


0 

1e Relicks they preſerved, owe their Original to this Occa- 
J= oboe ATA. AY 

ne A ſtrange Old Woman came once to Targuinius Superbus with 
1; nine Books, which ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the S:byls, 


and proffered to ſell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 
about the Price, ſhe went away and burnt three of them; and 
returning with the fix, aſked the ſame Sum as before. Targquin 
only laughed at the Humour: Upon which the Old Woman left 
im once more; and, after ſhe had burat three others, came 
Wain with them that were left, but ſtill kept to her old Terms. 
e King began now to wonder at her Obſtinacy, and thinking 
there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the * 
| | | ent 


—— — —— — — 


—— r] — —— 


(e) Lib, 33+ cap. 11. 
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ſent PR the * to conſult what was to be done. They, 
when their Divinations were performed, ſoon acquainted him 
what a Piece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refuſing a 
"Feature ſent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give 
whatever ſhe demanded for the Books that remained, The 
Woman received her Money, and delivered the W ritings; and 
only charging them by all Means to keep them ſacred, imme. 
diately vaniſhed. Two of the, Nobility were preſently afier 
choſen to be the Keepers of theſe Oracles, which were laid u 
with all imaginable Care in the Capiſol, in a Cheſt under Ground, 
They could not be conſulted without a ſpecial Order of the de- 
nate, which was never granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome 
notable Defeat, upon the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny or 


| Sedition in the State; or upon eee other extraordinary Occa- 


on (a); ſeveral of which we meet with in Livy (6). 
The Number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt» other Orders, 
were ſeveral Times altered. The Duun- 


They bad the common Jiri continued 'til! about the Year of the. 


Name of Daum i (De- : ＋ . 
e mari, or Olle, ccena in] City 338, when the T ribunes of the Peb 


dacris ſaciundis. ple preferred a Law, that there ſhould be 
ten Men elected tor this Service, Part out 
of the Nobility, and Part out of the Commons. We meet with 


the Decemviri all along from hence, till about the Time of Sil, 


the Dictator, when the Prindecemvirt occur: Which Addition 
of five Perſons may, with very good Reaſon, be attributed to 


him who increaſed fo many of the other Orders. It were 


needleſs to give any iariher Arcount of the Szb4ds, than that they 


are generally agreed to have been ten in Number for Which we 


have the Authorit y of Varro; though ſome make them nine, 
ſome four, ſome three, and tome only one (c). They al Je 


in different Ages and Countries, were all Propheteſſes; and, it 


we believe the common Opinion, foretold the coming of our 
Saviour. As to the Writing, Dempſter tells us it was in Li. 


nen (4). But one would think the common Phraſe of Jaliæ bi- 


Hliæ, uſed by Virgil, Horace, and other credible Authors, ſhould 
argue, that they wrote their Prophecies on Leaves of Trees; 
eſpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity which is generally 
allowel them, and that we are aſſured at the fame Time by 
Pliny (e), that this was the oiceſt de of W Ming. 


—— A 


— K N 


1 Dior yſ. Antiq, lib. 4. (% . Je lib. 3. cup. 19. lib. 6. cab. 13. 
Mb. 7. cap. 28. lib. 4. cap. 21. (c) 4 Demp/ter ad Rifon, Üb. 3 Jo. Ce 44. (a) Ibid 
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Salinus acquaints us, that theſe Books which Targuin bought 
were burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year before 


| $ylla's Dictatorſhip (a). Yet there were others of their inſpired 


Writings, or at leaſt Copies or Extracts of them, gathered up 
in Greece and other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made by Order 
of the Senate; which were kept with the ſame Superſtition as 
the former, till about the P'ime of Theodeſins the Great, when, 


| the greateſt Part of the Senate having embraced the Chriſtian 


Faith, ſuch Vanities began to grow out of Faſhion; till at laſt 
Stilico burnt them all, under Honorius, for which he is ſo ſe- 
verely cenſured by the noble Poet Rutilzus, in his ingenious 
Itinerary. | 


Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus proditor armis, 
Ante Sibyllinæ fata cremavit Opis. 
Odimus Althæam canſumpto funere torris; 
Niſzum crinem flere putantur aves. 
At Stilico æterni fatalia pignora libri, 
Et plenas voluit præcipitare colus. 
Nor only Roman Arms the Wretch betrav'd : 
To barbarous Foes ; before that curſed Deed, 
He burnt the Writings of the Sacred Maid. 
We hate Althea for the fatal Brand 5 6 
When Niſus fell, the weeping Birds complain'd: 
More cruel he than the revengeful Fair; 
More cruel he than Niſus' Murtheter 3 85 
 Vhoſe impious Hands into the Flames have thrown | 
The heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, „ 
Unravelling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun. 


Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none of. 
tener in Authors, ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant 
Conſtitution as the Prieſts of Cybele. We find them under the 
different Names of (6) Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idei 
DaRyli; but can ſcarce get one tolerable Etymology of either. 
As for Cybele herſelf, ſhe is gencrally taken for the Earth, and 
is the ſame with Rhea, Ops, Berecynthia, the [dean Mather, the 
Mother of the Gads, and the Great Goddeſs. She was invited 
and received into Rome, from Peſinus in Galatia, with great 
Solemnity, upon Advice of the Si ylline Oracles (c). 


CST EXE OY LL 4am 5 - 
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a) Poyliſt r. To BY 2) Liery/, Antig. lib. 4. (e) Liv, lub. 29. Cap. 14. 6. 
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But to return to her Prieſts : We find little of any Certainty 


about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 


Phrygians ; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they danced in 
Armour, making a confuſed Noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and 
Cymbals, howling all the while as if they were mad, and cuttin 
themſclves as they went along. One would little think that this 
was the Goddeſs who required ſuch a ſacred Silence in her My. 
ſteries, as Virgil (a) would perſuade us ſhe did. And the beſt we 


could ſuppole at the Sight of this bawling Retinue, is, that they 


were going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the 
fame Poet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele. (b. 
But we cannot have better Relation of the Original, and 


the Manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has 


given Us in his Second Book: 


Jlanc variæ gentes, antiquo more ſacrorum, 
I{zam docitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 
Dant comites; qui pi imum ex illis finibus edunt 
Ver terrarum orbem fruges cæpiſſe creari. 

Gallos aitriluunt quia, numen qui voldrint 
Matrit, I ingrati genitoribus inuenti ſunt, 
Signiſicare vlunt indignos eſſe putandos, 

Vivam progeniam qui in oras luminis edant. 
Jynipanà tenta tonant palms & cymbala circum 
Concava rautiſonoque minantur cornua cantu, 
It Phrygio /timulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 
Telaque preportant vilenti ſiana furor ts, 
Ingratas animos, atque impia pectora vlgt 
Conterrere metu que pt ſſint numine dive, 


Ilic armata manus (Curetas nomine Grail 
Inns memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catervis 
Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſunguine læti; & 
Jerriſicas capitum quatientes numine criſlas. 
I);eos referunt Curetas ; qui Jovis illum 
i agitum in Creta quondam occuitalſe feruntur, 
Cm pueri circum puerum pernice chorea 
Arniati in numerum pulſarent æribus ra, 
e Saturnus ram maits mandaret adeptus, 
Iicrnumgue daret matri ſub peftore vulnus. 


Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 

A thouiand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 

And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames: 
— 3 „„ 3 


(a) F. e d. 3 (6) Geog, 4. 


. 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe in Phrgia Corn at firſt took Birth, 


And thence was ſcattered o'er the other Eartk. 


They Eunuch all their Prieſts; from whence 'tis ſhown, 


'Thar they deſerve no Children of their own, 
Who, or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 


Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect; 
Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore | 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 

And the hoarſe Horns with rattling Notes do threat 


The Pipe, with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 


Till, Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 


They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 
To raiſe in th' impious Rout Religious Fear. 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, . 
Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, | 


Their Creſts fil ſhaking with a dreadfu] Nod. 
"Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ſtrove 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant Fove : 

By dancing quick, they made a greater Sound, 
And beat their Armour as they danc'd around, 
Lett Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 


And Ops tor « ever mourn'd her an Joy. 


Mr. Creecb. 


But we muſt not omit a more comical though a ſorter Ac- 
count that we have of them in Zuvenal : | 


Matriſque Deum * intr at, S ingens 
de oH ſcœ no Facies reverenda minori, 
Mollia qui rapid ſecuit genitalia teſld, 
ſampridem cui rauca cobors, cui tympana cedunt 
Plebeia _ (a). 
And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, 
About their Streets a mad Proceſſion lead 
The venerable Gelding, large and high, 
O'erlooks the Herd of his inferior Pole 
His aukward Clergymen about him prance, 
And beat their T imbre!s to cheit myſtick Dance. | 

Mr. D- den, 


The 8 at their fr Creation, L wy (2) aſſures us were 


only three : Soon aſter they u. were increalcd to feven; whence 


1 — 
* p 


(a) Lot, 6. | ö 33. 
| | F 2 they 
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They are commonly called Septemviri Epulonum, or barely Sp. 
temviri, or the Septemuiratus z and ſome report that Frulius Cæ- 
ſary by adding three more, changed them to a Decemdu rate; 
though it is ceitain they kept their old Name. They had their 
Name from a Cuſtom which obtained among the Romans, in 
Time of publick Danger, of making a ſumptuous Feaſt in thei 
"Temples, to which they did, as it were, invite the Deities them. 
ſclves. For their Statues were brought on rich Beds, with their 
Pulvinarii too, or Pillows, and placed at the moſt honourable 
Part of their Table as the principal Gueſts. Theſe Regalzos they 
called Epuit, or Leftifternia ; the Care of which belonged to 
the Epulones. This Prieſthood is by Pliny Junior ſet on an equal 
Foot with that of the Augurs; when, upon a Vacancy in each 
Order, he fupplicates his Maſter Trajan to be admitted to either, 
The whole Epiſtle ought to be ſet down for an Example of Mo- 
delly and Wit. 35 3 
VVV 

Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque morum mcorim 
tertinere tam bow principis judici9 exornari, rogo, dignitatt, al 
puan me provexit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptenrvoira- 
trum, guia Vacaiity adjicere dignerts : ut jure facerdolit precary det 
pro te publice poſjerm, qu nune precor pretate privat. 


ND TRE CTRL ACT R WNT LDN ULTRA 
CHAP. NIH. 
Of the Roman Sacrifcee. 


T: Iii. Word Sacrificium more properly ſigniſics the Thing 
of :red, than the Action of Offering. The two common 
\Words to expreſs the former were ['i&tima and Hojtia ; which 
though they ate very often confounded, yet by the fir} Word 
ure properly meant the greater Sort of Sacrifices, by the ode! 
te Jets,- | | 1 
aneh every Deny had fome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, 
ad conſeq ently different Sort of Sactihces, in which the greatel 
Pat of the Publick Worſhip then confilted, vet there weie ſome 


. 


Nan hing Rules and Ceremontes to be oblezved id all. 
"Phe Prieſt (and fometimes the Portion that gave the Viclim, 


wenr before in a white Garment free from Spots and Figures: 
For Grier tells us, thit white is the molt accentable Colour to 
the Gods; | [UpPUOIC, vecauie It ſeems to denote Purity and 
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The Beaſt to be ſacrificed, if it was of the larger Sort, uſed 
to be marked on the Horns with Gold; if o' the lefler Sort, it 
was crowned with the Leaves of that Free which the Deity 
was thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was de- 
ſhened. And beſides thete, they wore the Inſulæ and Vittæ, a 
Sort of White Fillets, about their Head. 

Before the Proceſſion went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hoc 
age to the People, to give them Notice that they ſhould forbear 
Working, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp- 
ers too were the Forerunners of the Show; and what Time they 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in aſſiſting the 
Crier to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to 
the Altar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 
uſhered in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods ; men- 
tioning Janus and Ye/ta always firſt and aſt, as if through them 
they had Acceſs to the reſt, During the Prayer, ſome publick 
Officer was to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for which the 
common Expreſſion was, Favete Linguis, a Phraſe uſed by Ho- 
roce(a), Fuvenal (b), Tibullus (e), &c. And the Piper played all 
the while to hinder the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. After 
his Prayer, the Prieſt began the Sacrifice with what they called 
lnmolatis (though, by Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for 
the whole Act of Sacrificing) the Throwing ſome Sort of Corn 
and Frankincenſe, together with the ola, i. e. Bran or Meal 
mixed with Salt, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next 


Place, he ſprinkled Wine between the Horns; a Cuſtom very 


often taken Notice of by the Poets; ſo Virgil: 


I pſa tenens dextrd pateram pulcherrima Dida, 
Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fundit (d). 


Oer the white Heifer's Horns the beauteous Queen 
| Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between, 


And Orad mare expressly: 


Rode caper vitem; tamen hinc cum Nabis ad aras, 
In tuo quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). | 


Go wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browſe 

On the young Shots, and ſtop the rifing Juice; 
You'll leave enough to pour between your Horns, 
When for your Sake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


— — 


(a Lib 3. 0% 1. (3) Sat, 13. (c) Lib. 2. Elg. w (d) End, 4. v. . 
F 3 ; But 


le) Faſt. 1. 
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But before he poured the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Plate 
to his own Mouth, and juſt touched it with his Lips, giving it 
thoſe that ſtood near him to do the like. This they termed 
Libatio. 

In the next Place he plucked off ſome of the rougheſt lait 
growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw into 
the Fire, as the Prima Libimina : ; 


Et ſummas capiens media inter cornua ſetas, 
Ignibus imponit facris, libimina prima (a). 


| The driſtling Hairs that on the Fotchoad grew, 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf to the Eaſt, he only made a Sort of 
crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tail; 
and then delivered the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill, We 
find theſe inferior Officers under the ſeveral Names of Pope, 
Asgones, Cultrari:t, and Vidtimarii- Their Buſineſs, beſides the 
Killing of the Bezſt, was to take off his Skin to bowel him, 
and to waſh the whole Body. Then the Aruſpex's Duty came 
in Place, to ſearch the Entrails for good and bad Omens. 
When this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do but to 
lay what Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Aitar, 
and to go and regale themſelves upon the eſt, See Alex. ab 
Alex. lib. 4. cap. 17. | 
| (a) Eneid, 6. v. SY 


H A F. IX. 18 
Of the Rom AN Year. 7 \ 
TE E meet with three Accounts in Uſe at fevera] This 


among the Xhan; which owe their Original to Rs 01. 
ln: 72 Numa, md 7 witus Cj ar. Remulus divided his Year into 
ten Months, which PH would perſuade us had no certain 
or equa] Ferm, but confiſted, ſome of twenty Days, ſome of 
thirty fu e, and ſome of more (4). But he 15 generally allowed to 


—— — 


— 


— — — 
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(a) Plut in Nuna. 


have 
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have ſettled the Number of Days with a great deal more Equa- 
lity, allotting to March, May, Quintilis, and Oatober, one and 
thirty Days: To April, June, Sextilis, November, and December, 
thirty, making up in all three hundred and four Days (a): 


Scilicet arma magis quam ſidera, Romule, noras. 
Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 


mans had ever any other Account, than by twelve Months (6). 
But it is probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, Macrohius, Cen- 


forinus, Quid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius, 


Mater and Feneſtella, which are all he produces. As to the 
Names of Romulus's Months, the firſt to be ſure was conſecrated 
to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too may be fetched 
from Venus, the other Guardian Parent of the Romans, if we ad- 
mit of the Alluſion betwen the Word Afrilis and *Appodiry,' her 
Name in Greet Though it is generally derived from Aperio, to 
open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, in which the 
Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (c). May he ſo 
named from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according to Plu- 
tarch (d); though Macrobius makes the Maia, to whom May 
was dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and diffe- 
rent from Mercury's Mother (e). Ovid brings it g Senibus, i. e. 
a Majoribus (F). June either comes from Juventus, becauſe 
this is the youthful and gay Part of the Year (g); or elſe it is a 
Contraction of Junonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Funo (hb), 
The other Months he denominated as they ſtood in Order : So 

Quintilis is no more than the fifth Month, Sextilis than the 
fixth, and ſo on: But theſe two afterwards changed their 
Names to July and Augu/t, in Honor of Julius Cæſar, and his 
Wcceſſor Auguſius. As Nero had afterwards called April Nerg- 


un (1) ; fo Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation 


of them, gave the two Months immediately following the 
Names of Germanicus and Domitianus ; but he being flain, they 


Tecovered their old Denominations (4). 


Nima was a little better acquainted with the Celeſtial Motions 
than his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the 
Kalendar, in the firſt Place he added the two Months of Ja- 


1 


— 1 


(a) Macrab. Saturn. I. 1. cap. 12. Cinſr, de de Natal, c 20, &c, (6) De 
Evend.t, Tempor. l. 2. (6) Plit. in Num. Macs ob. Sat, I. c. 12. (%) In 
Numa. (e) Sag, I. 3. c. 1. (F) aft. i. at. (a) Plat, in Nima.. 
(6) Macrib, ub; ſupra, (i) Sues, in Ner, c. 55. (#) Plit, in Numa. 
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nuary and February ; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God 
Janus; the other took its Name from Februs, to purify, becauſe 
he Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that l. Ionth (a), 
To compoſe theſe two Months, he put fifty Days to the old 
three hundred and four, to make them anſwer the Courſe of the 
Moon; and then took fix more from the ſix Months that had 
_ even Days, adding one odd Day more than he ought to have 
done, merely out of Superſtition, and to make the Number 
| fortunate. However, he could get but eight and twenty Days 
for February; and therefore that Month was always counted 
_ unlucky (6). Beſides this, he obſerved the Difference btween 
the Sclar and the Lunar Couvile to be eleven Days; - and, to re- 
medy the Incguality, he doubled thoſe Days after every two 
Years, adding an interſtitial Month to follow February, which 
| Plutarch calis in one Place Mercedinus (c), and in another Mer- 
cedonius (d). But the Care of this Intercalation being left to 
the Prieſts, they clapped in or left out the Month whenever they 
pleaſed, as they fancied it Jucky or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch 
mad Work, that the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice 

were removed by little and little, 'till, at laſt, they came to be 
kept at a Seaſon quite contrary to what they had been formet- 


Iy (e). 


Julius Cæſar was the firſt that undertook to remedy his Dit. 


order; and to this Purpoſe he called in the beſt Philoſophers and 
Mathematicians of his J ime to ſettle the Point. In order to 
bring Matters right, he was forced to make one confuſed Year 
of fuͤteen Months, or four hundred and forty-five Days; but, to 
preſerve a due Regulation for the future, he took away the In- 
tercalary Months, and adding ten Days to Numa's three hun— 

dred and fiſty- five, equalled them to the Courſe of the Sun, ex- 
cept fix odd Hours The ten Days he diſtributed among tho 

ſeven Months that had before but nine and twenty; and as for 
the ſix Hours, he ordered them to be Jet alone *ill they made 
up a whole Day ; and this every fourth Year he put in the ſame 
Place where the Month uſed to be inſerted before (/); and that 
was juſt tive Days before the End af February, or next be fote 
the Itxth of the C ilends of Alarch. For this Reaſon the ſuper- 


numerary Day had the Name (f Dies Biſſextus ; and theice the. 


Leap Year came to be Called Anus Biffestilis, 


| | . 3 
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| id. (b) Cerfarin, d Die Na:al.. op, 20, (c) I: Nuts. 45 jn 
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But the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- 
fon, committed as great a Blunder in the new Computation, 
by interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every fourth 
Year inſtead of the End; till Auguus Cæſar brought it into 


the right Courſe again (a), in which it has continued ever fince, 


and is followed by a great Part of Europe at this Day. | 

Yet becauſe their wanted eleven Minutes in the fix odd 
Hours in Julius's Year, the Equinoxes and $27.ces lofing ſome- 
thing continually, were found, about the Year 1582, to have 
run back ten whole Days: For which Reaſon, Pope Gregory 
at that Time undertook a new Reformation of the Kalendar, 
cutting off ten Days to bring them to their proper Places, This 
Account they call the Gregorian or New Style, which is obſerved 
too in many Parts of Europe. os 


(a) Macreb. Ser. lib, 3, cap, 14. Sueton. in Arguf cap. 31. 
7... IEEE oo 
CHAP. X. 

The Diſtinction of the Rom an Days. 


VU HEN Numa divided the Year into twelve Months, he 
made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in 
theſe three Orders: Dies Feli, Proſaſti, and Interciſi. 
The firſt Sort was conſecrated to the Gods: 
The ſecond allotted for the civil Buſineſs of Men: 
The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employ- 
ments, | © 
The Dies Heſti were ſet apart for the Celebration of theſe 
four Solemn ties, Sacrificia, Epulæ, Ludi, and Feriæ. 
Sacriſicia, were no more than publick Sacrifices to the Gods. 
| Epulg, were a Sort of Banquets celebrated to the Honor ef 
the Deities. —© 5 = | 19 
Ludi were publick Sports inſtituted with the ſame Deſign. 
Fertz,. were either publick or piiyate, | 
1 he publick were of four Sorts : Stative, Conceptive, Iinpe- 
rative, and Nunding, ds; | | 
Feriæ Stative, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole City, 
according to the tet Time appointed in the Kaleudar for tneit 
Odſeryations ; as the Acnalia, Cermentalia, Lupercalia, &c. 
| | Ss 
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Feriæ Conceptivæ, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they 
pleaſed, as the Latinæ, Paganalia, Compitalia, cc. 
Feriæ Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or 
Dictators, inſtituted by Virtue of their own Authority, and 
commanded to be obſerved upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the Gain- 
Ing of a Victory, and the like. Wh „ 

Nundinæ, were Days ſet apart for the Concourſe of the Peo- 
ple out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their 
Commodities to Sale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs, 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept every 
ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a), It muſt be remembered, 
that though the Nundine at firſt were of the Number of the 
Feriæ, yet they were afterwards by a Law declared to be Dix 
Loft that the Country People might not be hindered in their 

ork, but might at the ſame Time perform their Buſineſs of 
Market and Sale, and alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes 
decided by the Prætor; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been 
forced to come to Cow again upon the uſual Court- Days. 

Feriæ Private, were Holy-days obſerved by particular Per- 
ſons or Families upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth- days, Fune- 
. RE-WS CME: i cl owns 
Thus much for the Dies Feſſi. „„ 

The Profeſti were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and 
Preliares, „55 N 
Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-Days; upon which it 
was lawful for the Prætor to fit in Judgment, and conſequently 
Fari, tria Verba, to ſay thoſe three ſolemn Words, Do, Dio, 
Addico, J fit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Lijſes, 
All other Days (except the Interciſi) were called the Nefa/? ; be- 
cauſe it was not Jawful to ſay thoſe three Words upon them; 
that is, the Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from 
a Phraſe of Horace (C), that Dies Nefaſtus ſignifies an unlucky 

Day, as well as a Non- Court-Day. 
Dies Comtales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 
Aſſemblies of the People, were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſty les 
them, 5 | 


DQreis populum jus oft includere ſeptis (e). 


Days when People are ſhut up to vote. 


— 
— _ 
—— u — — 


(a) Fajl. 1. verſ. 54. (#) Lib. 2, 0d. 13. (e) Taft, 1. werſe. 53+ 
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Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 


{ſued might give Bail; properly, Days of Adjournment. 


Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the Deciſion of any 
Cauſe between. a Roman and a F oreigner. 

Dies Præliares, were ſuch Days upon which hes thought it 
lawful to engage in any Action of H-ſtility ; For during the 
Time of ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinæ, 
and that which they called Cum mundus patet, conſecrated to 
Dis and Proſerpina, they reckoned it a Piece of Impiety to raiſe, 
march, or exerciſe their Men, or to encounter with the Ea 

unleſs firſt attack ec. 

If we make a Diviſion of the Raman Days into Fortunate and 
Unfortunate z; Dies Poſtriduani, i. e. the next Day after the 
Kalends, Meares or Ides, were always reckoned of the latter 


| Sort; and therefore had the Names of Dies Atri. 


A. Gellius gives us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
rius Fiaccus, becauſe they had taken Notice for ſeveral Ages, 
that thoſe Days had proved unlucky to the State in the Loſs of 
Battles, Towns, and other Caſualties (a). 

He tells us in the ſame Place, that the Day before the Fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones or Ides, was always reckoned unfortu- 
nate; but he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he 
kl the great Overthrow at Canne to have happened on ſuch a 

ay. 

(a) Nee, Attic. lib. 5. * 17. 
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Of the Kalends, Nones and [des. 


HE Way his Romans uſed to nikon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 
began his Months always upon the firſt Day of the Moon, and 
was followed in this by the Authors of the other Accounts, to 
avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts, Therefore every 
new Moon, Dae of the inferior Prieſts uſed to aſſemble the 
People in the Capitol, and call over as maay Days as there 
were between that and the Nones: And fo from the old Word 
Calo, or the Greek nab, to call, the firſt of theſe Nays had the 
Name of Kilendgo, But we mult remember, tha: this Cuſtom 


of 
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of calling the Days continued no longer than the Year of the 
Citv 450, when C. Flavius, the Curule Edile, ordered the 
Faſti, or Kalendar, to be ſer up in publick Places, that every 
Body might know the Difference of Times, and the Return of 
the Fl: val +. = (ap 

The Nones were fo called becauſe they reckoned nine Dazs 
from the Ides. 

The des were generally about the Middle of the Month, and 


then we may derive the Word from lduare, an obſolete Veth, 


ſignifying to divide. 

The Kalends were always fixed to the firſt Day of every 
Month, but the Nozes and the 1des in four Months were on dif- 
_ ferent Da s than in the other eight. For March, May, Fuly and 
Odelober hag ſix Nones a- piece, the others only four. I herefore 
in the firſt, the Noxcs were the 7th, and the /des the 15th; in the 
laſt, the Nones the 5th, and the /des the 13th. 

'In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards, thus, Ja. 
nuary 1, was che firf? of the Kalends of January: December 31, 
Prid. Kal. Jan. Decemb. 30. tertio Kal. Jun. and ſo on to the 
13th; and. that was Ius Decembris; and then the 12th Pri, 
Jduum Decem. the 11th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and ſo on to the 5th 
Day, and that was Non Decemb. and then again the 4th Prid, 
Nonarum Decemb. the third 3 Non, Decemb. tne ſecond 4 Nin 
Decemb. and the firſt Kalends Decemb. 

We mult obſerve, That when we meet with . Naas 
or Idus, in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is always 
underſtood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the ſame 3 
tertio Die ante Kal. Non, or Idus. 


(a) Liv. lib, 5. cap. 46, &c. 
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The moſt remarkable F eftivede of the Rom ANS, 
as they ftand in the Kalendar. 


HE Kalends, or the firſt Day of FJanugry, was noted fot 

the entering of the Magiſtrates on their Office; and fir 

the wiſhing «Cf 200d Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one air 
ther among Friends (a). 


** 
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The Ninth (or guint. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agenalia, i in- 
fitzted by Numa ash in Honour of Janus, and attended 
with the &y@vz, the lolemn Exerciſes and Combats ; whence, _ 
in Ovid's Judgment (a) it took its Name. 

The Eleventh (or fert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 
in Memory of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. 

February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of 


March, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Liperci make 


their wild Proceſſion, (4) which has been deſcribed before. 
February the Eleventh of the Third of the 1dezs, was the 
Feralia, or Feaſt in Honour of the Ghoſts ; when People car- 


tied ſome little Sort of Offering to the Graves of their deceaſed 


Friends. Ovid gives us ſo handſome an 2 Account of 1 it, that we 
we muſt not pals it by: Fa 


Ei Noe et tumulit; animas placare paternas (c), 
Parvague in exſiructas munera ferre pyras: 
Parva petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata eft 
Munere : non avido; Styx habet ima Decs. 
Tegula porrectis ſatis eſt velata coronis; 
Et e fruges, parvaque mica Jalis. 


Tomb have their Honours too: Our Parents crave 
Some flen ter Preſent to adorn the Grave. | 
Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe; 1 
Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how. 

No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. 

They only aſk a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 
And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground. 


The Day after the F "00 were the Chari/tia, or Feſtival 


of Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together 
and had a Feaſt, 


On the 22d or 23d (according to the different Length of this 


Month) were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 


of Boundaries and Land- marks; on which they now offered to 
him Cakes and Fruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
withſtanding the ancient Prohibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
Caſe z te Reaſon of which Prohibition Plutarch (d) ſuppoſes to 


— 1 +» 
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(a) O t. FJ. lib. 1. 


(c) Ibid, 53 3, &e. 
2 QLſt. Ret | 


(, Ovid. Faſt, 2, v. 267, &c, 


have 
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have been, left they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace and 
| Agreement, by ſtaining them with Blood. 
On the Kalends of March were the Matronalia, a Feaſt kept 
by the Ræman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom they 
thought themſelves obliged for the Happineſs of bearing good 
Children; - a Favour which he firſt conferred. on his own 
Miſtreſs, Rhea (a). 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace s Ode, 


Martiis celebs quid agam Calendis, Cc. 


On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Salli, and 
their Proceſſion with the Ancylia, which have been ſpoken ef 
- Defoe. 

The Ides of March was the Feaſt of 1 Fe in E). 
nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy to Æueai; 
or of one Anna, an old Gentlewoman, that, in a great Death 
at Rome, for ſome Time furniſhed the common People with 
Corn out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day 
conſiſied in Drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The 
common People met for this Purpoſe in the Fields near the 
Tiber, and, building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the 
Day with ail Manner of Sports and Jollity ; wiſhing one another 
to live as many Years as they drank Cups (b). 

The fame Day was, by a Decree of the Senate, ordered to be 


called Parricidium, for the Murder of Fulrus Cfar, which hap- 


pened on it (c). Appian, in his ſecond Book, tells us of a very 
different Law that Dolabella the Conſul would have preferred 
upon this Occaſion; and that was to have the Day called ever 
after, Natalis urbis, the Birth-day of the City; as if thei 
Liberty had revived upon the Death of Cæſar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, began 
the Priinguairus, or Lump: 211ia, the Feaſt of Minerva, conti- 
nuing five Days. It was during this Solemnity that the Buys 
and Girls uted to pray to the Goddess! for Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing, of which ſhe had the P Patronage: To which Cuſtom Ju- 
ve ndl alludes: 


Elagi um & famam Denioſthenis aut Ciceronis 
1ncapit optare, & taits Quinquatribts optat (40. 


rn 
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(a) Ovid. Fat. 3. v. 231. (6; Led. v. 523, Cc. (c) Sucton. in in Jul cab. 83, 
To 


(d; Sat. 10. 
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To rival Tully or Deme/thenes, 
Begins to with in the Quinguatrian Days, 
And wiſhes all the Feaſt | 


At the ſame Time the Youths carried their Maſters their Fee, 
or Prefent, termed Minerval. 3 


April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Crrealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 


were the Women. No Perſon that mourned was allowed to 


bear a Part in this Service; and therefore it is very remarkable, 
that, upon the Defeat at Canne, there was ſuch an univerſal 
Grief in the City, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Cres was 
forced to be omitted (a) F 
April the 21ſt, or the 11th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Palilia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is 
ſometimes called Parilia d pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now 
made for the Fruitfulnets of the Sheep. Ovid tells us à very 
tedious Courſe of Superſtition that the Shepherds ran through 
upon this Day. They always contrived to have a great Feaſt 
at Night; and, when moſt of them were pretty merry, they 
concluded all with dancing over the Fires that they made in the 


Field with Heaps of-Stubble () „ 
rbis Natalis, being the Day on 


The ſame Day was called C 
which the City was built (c). 


April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Robigalia, a Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robigus, 


who took Care to keep of the Mildew and Blaſting from the 
Corn and Fruit (d). | Was aa | | 


April the 27th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May, was the 


Fliralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (e), when the 
publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 


ſeribed ( f). 


In the remaining Part of the Year we meet with no Feſti- 


val of extraordinary Note, except the Popliſugium and the Sa- 


turnalia. 5 
The Original of the famous None Caprotinæ or Poplifugium, 


1s doubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common 


Opinions. Firſt, becauſe Romulus diſappeared on that Day, when 
an Aſſembly being held in the Palus Capreæ, or Geat's-marſh, 


—— 
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(a) Liv, lib. 22. () Ovid. Fall. v. 771, &c. (c) Did. v. 8:6, (a] Ibid. 
5. got. le) Lid. v. 943. (J) Ser Book 5. cap. 7. 
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on a ſudden happened a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 


with terrible Thunder, and other unuſual Diforders in the Air 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves ; but 


after the Tempeſt was over, could never find their King (a). 


Or elſe from- Caprificus, a wild oh becauſe in the 
Gallic War, a Raman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemy; 
Camp, taking the Opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one Night 
in Diſorder, got up into a wild Fig-TIree, and holding oute 
lighted Torch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal to 


fall on; which they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to obtain a 


conſiderable Victory (C). 3 
The Original of the Saturnalia, as to the Time, is unknown, 


Macrobius aſſuring us, that it was celebrated in /taly, long be. 
fore the Building of Rome (c); the Story of Saturn, in whole 


Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As to 
the Manner of the Solemnity, beſides the Sacrifices and other 


Parts of publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral leſſer Obſervations 


worth our Notice. As firſt, the Liberty now allowed to Ser- 
vants to be free and merry with their Maſters, ſo often alluded 
to in Authors, It is probable this was done in Memory of the 
Liberty enjoyed in the Golden Age under Saturn, before the 
Names of Servant and Maſter were known to the World. Be- 


ſides this, they ſent Preſents to one another. among Friends: 


No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender exeguted: 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing but Mirth and Free- 


dom was to be met with in the City. They kept at firſt only 
one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of January; but the Nuni- 
ber was afterwards increaſed to three, four, five, and ſome ſay, 


leven Days CE | 
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(a) Plutarch. in Ronuh. (U) Plutarch. in Rimulo, & in Camillo. (e) Macrt 
Saturn, lib. 1. cap. 7. (A) Li, . Haturnal. lib, 1. cap. 3. | 
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Of the Civil Government of the Romans. 
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G 
Of the General Diviſion of He People. 


SOM OMULUS, as ſoon as his City was tolerably 
ez well filled with Inhabitants, made a Diſtinction of 
the People according to Honour and Quality; 
giving the better Sort the Name of Patres or Pa- 
| P tricit, and the reſt the common Title of Plebeii. 
To bind the two Degrees more firmly together, he recom- 
mended to the Patriciuus ſome of the Plebeians to protect and 
— WT countenance ; the former being ftiled Patroni, and the latter 
„ Cfientes. The Patrons were always their Clients Counſellors in 
G&fcult Caſes, their Advocates in Judgements ; in ſhort, their 
Adviſers and Overſeers in all Aﬀairs whatever. On the other 

dide, the Clients faithfully ſerved their Patrons, not only paying 

them all imaginable Reſpect and Deference, but if Occaſion re- 

quired, aſſiſting them with Money towards the defraying of any 
extraordinary Charges, But afterwards, when the State grew 

nch and great, though all other good Oſſices continued between 

them, yet it was thought a diſhonourable Thing for the better 

dort to take any Money of their Inferiors (a). 
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5 (a) Vidi Sionyſ. lib, . Liv. lib. 1. Pl. 147 cb. in Rer ue. | 
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The Diviſion if the People into the three diſtinct Orders of 
Senators, Knights and Commons, took its Riſe about the Time of 
Targquin's Expulſion. The Senators were ſuch Perſons as had been 
promoted to ſit in the ſupreme Council of State either out of the 
Nobility or Cmmens. If out of the latter Order, they had the 
Honour of a Gold Ring, but not of a Hor(: kept at the publick 
Charge; as Manutius has nicely obſerved. The Knights were 
ſuch Perſons as were allowed a Gold Ring and a Horle at the 
publick Charge. The Commons were all the Reſt of the People, 
| beſides theſe two Orders, including not only the inferior Popu— 
lacy, but ſuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been elected 
Senators, and ſuch of the Gentry as had not a complete Knights 
Eſtate: For Perſons were admitted into the two higher Rank; 
according to their Fortunes; one that was worth eight hundred 
| Seftertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one that had four 
hundred, might be taken into the Eque/irian Oider. Auguſtus 
after urds altered the Senatorian Eſtate to twelve hundred 


Se / ; but the Equeſtriun continued the fame. 
Ti three * COMMUN Terms by which the Knights are men. 
tio01ey | Man Authors, are WY; FUCSy LU. [tris ordints, and 


Equeji: By nains, Of which the two former are in all Reipeds 
the very tame. Put the latter is pr overly applied to thoſe Equites, 
whole Fuihers were indeed of the fame Order, but had never 
reached the Senutorian Dignity, For, if their Fathers had been 
Senator 5, they would have been faid to have been born of the 
Senatorian, and not of the Eque/!rian Rank. 

When we find the Optimates and the Pepulares pooled I 
Authors, we mutt fuppolc the former to have been thoſe Per- 
ſons, of what Rank ſocver, who ſtood up for the Dignity of 
the chiei „Tagittrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State; 
and who cared not if the inferior Members ſuffered for the Ad- 
vancement of the commanding Powers. The latter we muſt 
take likewiſe for thule Pertons, of what Rank ſoever, who 
courted the Favour of the Commons, by encouraging them to 
ſue for greater Privileges, and to bring Things nearer to a 
vel. For it would be unreaſonable to make the ſame Ditline- 
tion eee the'e Parties, as Sryonrus and others Jay down: 
« That the Populares were thoſe who endeavoured by their 
« Words and Actions to ingratiate them elves with the Mul- 
«K titude; and the Optima tes thoſe who o behaved themſelves in 
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(3) Ne P. Pianuirus de Ci v. Rem., p. 3. 
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f « all Affairs, as to make their Conduct approved by every good 
„% Man.” This Explication agrees much better -with the 
Sound of the Words, than with the Senle of the Things, for 
. at this Rate, the Optimates and the Pepulares will be only other 
- Terms for the Virtuous and the Viciqus, and it would be equally 
hard in ſuch large Diviſions cf Men to acknowledge one Side 
e to have been wholly honeſt, and to atirm the other to have 
e been entirely wicked, I know that this Opinion is built on the 
y Authority of Cicero; but if we look on him not only as a pre- 
- judiced Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall not wonder, that, 
d in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave fo infamous a Mark to 
s the Enemies Side. and ſo honourable a one to his own. Other- 
© wiſe the Murtherers of Cæſar (who were the Optimates) mult 
d pals for Men cf the highett Probity; and the Followers of 
ut Auguſius (who were of che oppoſite Faction) muſt ſeem in ge- 
15 neral a Pack of profligate Knaves. It would therefore be a 
ed much more moderate Judgement to found the Difference rather 
on Policy, than on Morality; rather on the Principles of 
N- Government, than of Religion and private Duty, 
nd There is another common Diviſion of the People into Nobiles, 
1s Novi, and Jpnobiles, taken ſr om the Right of uſing Pictures or 
ts, dtatues; an Honour only allowed to ſuch whole Anceltors or 
et themſelves had borne ſome Curule Office, that 13, had been Crurute L 
en Wl file, Cenſor, Prætor, or Conjul He that had the Pictures or 
he Statues of his Ancettors, was termed Nobilis; he that had only 
his own Newus; he that had neither Jes. So that Fus 
I maginis was much the ſame "Thing among them, as tue Right 
et- of bearing a Coat of Arms among us : And their Newus {ſoma 
of is equivalent to our upſlart Gentleman. : 


For a great while none but the Patr:ctz were the Nobiles, be- 
cauſe no Perſon, unleſs of that ſupetior Rank, could bear any 
rule Office, Hence in many Places of Ly, Sallu/t, and 
other Authors, we find Nobilitas u ed tor the {/27r1an Order, 
and fo oppoled to Pes. But in A'ter-t1mes, when the Com— 
mons obtained a Right cf enjoying thoſe Curie tlonwuis, they 
by the ſame Means procured the Title of Neves, and left it to 
their Polterity (a). | | | 

doch Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtin- 
guiſſzed into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. Ihe Ingenui were 
fach as had been born tree, and of Patents chat had been al- 


* 


(a) Vile S gon. de Jur. Civ. Rom. lib, 2, cap. : Os Dh 
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ways free, The Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been 
made free: Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free them. 
ſelves. 

The two common Ways of conferring Freedom were b 
Teſtament, and by Manumiſſiun. A Slave was ſaid to be free 
by Te/lament, when his Maſter, in Conſideration of his faith- 
ful Service, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which 
Cuſtom we meet with Abundance of Examples in every Hiſto- 
rian. 

Theſe Kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcini, becauſe their 
Maſters were gone to Orcus. In Alluſion to which Cuſtom, 
when, after the Murder of Julius Cæſar, a great Number of 
unworthy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into the Senate, without 
any juſt Pretenſions, they were merrily diſtinguiſhed by the Term 
of Senatores Orcini (a). 

The Ceremony of Manumiſſin was thus performed: The 
Slave was brought before the Conſul, and, in After-times be- 
fore the Prætor, by his Maſter, who, laying his Hand upon 
his Servant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Hunc Hominem liberum 
e vole; and with that, let him go out of his Hand, which 
they termed 2? manu emittere. Then the Prator, laying a Rod 
upon his Head, called /indida, ſaid, Dico eum liberum ee mare 
Quritum. Hence Perſius, 


Vindicta poſtquam meus a Prætore receſſi. 


After this the Lictor, taking the Rod out of the Pretor's 
Hand, firuck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face and 
Back; and nothing now remained but Pileo donari, tc receive 2 
Cap in Token of Liberty, and to have his Name entered in the 
common Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining 
that Favour. 

There was a third Way of be owing Freedom, which we 
do nat ſo often meet with in Authors; it was when a Slave, by 
the Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to be 
inſerted in the Cenſer's Roll: Such a Man was called liber 


RE 1%. as the two already mentioned were liber te/lamento, and 
HEE Fi anumiſſicne. 
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THE Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 
1 Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which, as it has been ge- 
nerally reckoned the Foundation and Support of the Raman 
Greatneſs, ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the Re- 
publick : For Romulus firſt choſe out a hundred Perſons of the 
beſt Repute for Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to 
aſſiſt him in the Management of Affairs, with the Name of Seng- 
tores or Patres, from their Age and Gravity (vel etate, wel cure 
ſimilitudine Patres appellabantur, ſays Salluſt :) a Title as ho- 
nourable, -and yet as little ſubject to Envy, as could pofſibly have 
been pitched upon. After the Admiſſion of the Sabines into 
Rome, an equal Number of that Nation were joined to the for- 
mer Hundred (a). And Tarquinizs Priſcus, upon his firſt Suc- 
ceſhon to the Crown, to ingratiate himſelf with the Commons, 
ordered another Hundred to be ſelected out of that Body, for 
an Addition to the Senate (4), which before had been ever filled 
with Perſons of the higher Ranks. Sylla- the Dictator made 
them up above four Hundred; Julius Czſar nine Hundred; 
and, in the Time of the ſecond Triumvirate, they were above 
a Thouſand ; no Diſtinction being made with Reſpect to Merit 
or Quality, But this Diſorder was afterwards rectified by Au- 
guflus, and a Reformation made in the Senate, according to the 
old Conſtitution (c). 16 tt 

The Right of naming Senators belonged at firſt to the Kings; 
afterwards the Conſuls choſe, and referred them to the People for 
their Approbation: But, at laſt, the (Zn/ors engroſſed the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that ftood firſt in the 
Cenſors Roll, had the honourable Title of Princeps Senatis (d) 
Yet the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictator, &c. were 
always his Superiors in the Houle. 

Beſides the Eſtate of eight Hundred, or, after Augiſtus, of 
twelve Hundred Seſtertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity 
but one who had already borne ſome Magiſtracy in the Com- 
monwealth. Aud that there was a certain Age (even in latter 


(4) Dionyſ. lib. 2. (4) Idem, lib. 3, (c) Sueton, in Augrft, cap. 35. 
4 A. Geil. lib. 3. cap. 18. 1 
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Fimes) required, is plain, from the frequent, Uſe of Ætas Seng- 
toria in Authors. Dio Caſſius poſitively limits it to five and 
twenty (a), which was the ſooneſt Lime any one could have 
diſcharged the Due ſtor ſhip, the firſt Office of any conſiderable 
Note: Yet we mect with very many Perſons promoted to this 
Order, without any Conſideration had to their Years ; as it 
uſually happened in all. other Honours whatever. 
As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripti given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken as a Mark of Diſtinction, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romulus's Hundred either by Tar- 
' quinius Priſcus, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Ea each But in After-Times, all the SE were 
promiſcuouſly ſtiled Patres and Patres Conſcripti (6 
Me may take a further View of the anos conidere all 
together as a Council or Body. 

The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of aſſembling the Hen. 
N tors, were only the Didtator, the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribune: 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordinary Ac- 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allowed tothe Tribuni Militum in- 
veſted with Conſular Power, and to the Decemvirs, created for the 
regulating the Laws; and to the other Magiſtrates choſen upon 
ſome unuſual Oecaſion. In the firſt Times of the State they were 
called together by a publick Crier ; but when the City grey 
larger, an Edict was publiſhed to command their Meeting (e (c A 
Ihe Places where they aſſembled were only tuch as had been 


formerly conſectated by the Augurs, and moſt commonly within 


the City; only they made Ufe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience to Foreign Amballadors, 
and to ſuch Provincaal Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open 
Senates, before they entered the City ; 4s when they petitioned 
for a Fiiumph, and the like Caſs. Pliny too has a very re- 
mark able Obſervation, that whenever the Hugurs reported that 
an Os had ſpoke, which we often meet with among the ancient 
Prodigies, the Senate was ym to o fit ſub Vio, or in the _ 
Air (d). 

AY tor the Time of their sitting, we ü have Neeburte to the 
common Diſtinction of Senatus legitimus and Senatus indiftus. 

The former was when the Senate met of Courſe, upon ſuch 
Days as the Laws or Cuſtom obliged them to. Theſe were the 
Katends, Nous, aud Ides in every Month, *till the Time of Au- 
guſius, who cohſined them to the WRONG and Ides. In the Months 
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(a) Liv. 22 60 Pail. Manu, d Senat. EC. * de Antiq. Fur, C. R. 


(c) P. Map, 2 C-rate hu, (4 Pin. N. . Ii ſi. ub, 8. Cap, 455 0 
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of September and October, by an Order of the fame n the 
Senators were diſcharged from their neceſſary Attendance ; except 
ſo many of them as made a Quorum, a Number ſufficient by Law 
to diſpatch Buſineſs: And therefore all the Time they drew Lats 


for their Appearance, or Excuſe, as Suetonins informs us (a). We 


may obſerve from the ſame Author, that the [des of March (called 
Parricidium, from the Murther of Julius Ce/ar which happened 
on it) was particularly excepted ;z and a Decree paſſed, that the 
Senate (ſhould never meet on that Day for the future (b). | 
Senatus Indiftus, was a Senate called for the Diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any other Day; except the Dies Cmitiales, when 
the Senators were obliged to be preſent at the Comitia. 

As ſoon as the Senate was fat, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in the firſt Place performed ſome divine Service, and 
then propoſed the Buſineſs to tl« Houſe : Both which Actions 


they called reſerre ad Senatum (c). 


When he had opened the Cauſe, he went round in Ordet 


(beginning with the Princeps Senatus, and the Deſigned Conſuls) 
and aſked every Body's Opinion; upon which, all that pleaſed, 
ſtood up, and gave theis Judgement upon the Point. 
Il is very remarkable, that when any Senator was afked his 
Opinion, he kad the Privilege of ſpeaking as long as he pleated, 
as well about other Concerns as about the Matter in Hand: And 
therefore when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder 
the paſſing of any Decree, it was a common Practice to protract 
bis Speech 'till it was too late to make ny Determination | in 
the Houſe. | 

When as many as öugbe fit had given their Judgements at 
large, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their 
ſeveral Opinions; and then, in order to the paſſing their De- 
eree, ordered the Senators to divide, one Party to one Side of the 
Houſe, and the oppoſite to the other. The Number being now 
told, the major Part determined the Caſe; and a Senatus Con- 


fultum was accordingly wrote by the publick Notaries at the 
Feet of the Chief Magiſtrate, being ſubſcribed by the principal 


Members that promoted it. 


But in Ca{-s of litt'e Concern, or ſuch as required Expedition, 


the Formality ot aſkin, Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 


laid aſide, and a Decree paſſed upon the bare Duvifion-of the 
Houle, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. "This, 


— tres, . = 
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(a) In Octav. cap. 35. (3), Id in Jul. Cæſ. cap. 22, (c) P. Manut, de Senat. ae. 
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was called Senatus-conſultum per diſceſſionem factum; the former 
ſimply Senatus-conſultum (a). 8 | 

Julius Capitolinus ſpeaks of a Sort of Senatus-conſulta, not de. 
ſcribed by any other Author z which he calls Scngtus-conſulta ta- 
cita; and tells us they were made in Keſerence to Affairs of 
great Qecrecy. without the Admittance ol the very publick Ser- 
vanis; but all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, 
after the paſſing of an Oath of Secrecy, till their Deagn ſhould 
be effected (C). 5 

There were ſeveral Things that might hinder the paſling of: 
Decree in Senate; as in caſe of an Iutercaſſio, or Interpoſing, 
This was commonly put in Practice by the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons, who reckoned it their Privilege: But it might be done 
too by any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propoſed 
the Buſineſs to the Houſe : Or elſe when the Number required 
by Law for the paſting of any Bill was not preſent ; for that 
| there was ſuch a fixed Number is very evident, though nothing 
of Cerrainty can be determined any farther about it. : 

In both theſe Caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the 
Senators was not called Senatus-conſultum, but Authoritas Senatus 
their /qdgement, not their Command; and ſignified little, unle(s 
it was afterwards ratified, and turned into a Scratus-con/*ultum, 
as uſually happened (c). Yet we muſt have a Care of takiug 
Authoritas Senatus in this Senſe, every Time we meet with it in 
Authors, For unleſs, at the ſame Time, there be Mention 
made of an Iuterceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood as anc- 
ther Term for a Senatus-conſultum ; and ſo Tully frequently uſes 


it: Sometimes both the Names are joined together ; as the 
uſual Inſcription of the Decrecs was in theſe initial Letters; 


S. C. A. i. e. Senatus-Conſulti- Authoritas. | 
Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate could not 
paſs after Sun ſet, but was deferred till anothet Meeting. 
All along, till the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were in the Cuſtody of the Gaul, who might diſpoſe of them 
as he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them: But 
then a Law paſſed, that they ſhould be carried always for the 
future to the /ZXailes Plebis, to be laid up in the Temple of 
Ceres (d) Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt 
Part preſerved in the publick Treaſury (e) LE 1 
It may be further obſerved, that beſides the proper S-nators, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during their Honour, 
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bs (a) P. Manut. de Sen. 100 Jul. Capit. in Cordian. (c) p. Marut. de den. 
(4) Liv. lib, 3. (e) Cicer, Philip. 5, Szcton, in Auguſt, Tait, Ausl. 3. 
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and they who had SEEDS any Garads Office, after its Expiration, 
But then none of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon 
Account of their Magiſtracy, were allowed the Þrivilens of 
givingltheir ſudgements upon any Matter, or of being numbered 
among the Perſons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſſed 
their Mind by going over to thoſe Senators whole Opinions they 
embraced ; and upon this Account they had the Name of . 
tores Pedarii. N 
This gave Occaſion to the Joke of Laberius the Minis: . 


Caput fine lingua pedaria ſententia eff. R 
There was au old Cuſtom too, in the Commonwealth, that 


the Sons of Senators might come into the Houſe and hear the 


Proceedings. This, aſter it had been abrogated by a Law, and 
long diſuſed, was at laſt revived by Augu/tus, who, in order to 
the bringing in the wm, Noblemen the ſooner to the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, ordered that any Senator's Son, at the Time of 
his putting on the Toga Virilis, ſhould have the Privilege of 
uling the Latus Clavus, and of coming into the oat 64). 

= Sueten. in Auguft, cap. 38. 


So , den,; 
C H A P. II. 


of the g. neral Diviffons of the Ma r ; and 
| of the Candidates. for Offices. . | 


Nor to ſpeak of the different Forms of Ge which 
obtained among the Romans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next Place take a ſhort 
View of the chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of thoſe we meet 
with many general Diviſions ; as in Reſpe of Time, Magi/tra- 
tus Orlinarii and Extraor dinari: ; with Reference to the Perſons, 
Patricii, Plebeii, and Mixti; from their Quality, Majores at 
Minzres ; from their Manner of appearing in Publick, Curules 
and Non Curules ; and laſtly, from the Place of their Reſidence, 
Urbani and Provinciales (a). If we would pitch upon the eleareſt 
and moſt compendious Method, we mult rank them accardin 
tothe laſt Bon and deſcribe in Order the moſt remarkable 
of the civil Offices at home and abroad. But it will be expected, 
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that we firſt give fome Account of the Perſons that ſtood Candi. 
dates for theſe Honours. They borrowed the Name of (undi 
dati from the Tega Candida, in which they were habited at the 
Time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this look 
Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment under; 
which ſome interpret as done with Deſign to avoid any Suſpicion 
the People might hive of Bribery and Corruption: But Phi 
tarch (a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the better, 
by ſutng in ſuch an humble Habit; or elfe that ſuch as had re- 
ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more 
eaſily demonſtrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity; 
a very powerful Way of moving the Aﬀections of the People, 
| But he difallows the Reafons abovementioned, becauſe this Cul. 
tom prevailed in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had 
any Influence on the publick Suffrages; a Miſchicf to which he 
attributed, in a great Meaſure, the Ruin of the Commonwealth, 
They declared their Pretenſions generally about a Year befcre 
the Election; all which Time was ſpent in gaining and ſecuring 
of Friends. For this Purpoſe they uſed all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often; whence the 
_ Phraſe, Ambire Magiftratum, had its Riſe, In their Walks they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hands; and not only uſed the 
more familiar Ferms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like, 
but called them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Ne#enclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 
whiſpered every Body's Name in their Ears. For though P- 
turch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make Uie 
of a Prompter ;” yet at the ſame Time he obſerves, that Cato the 
Younger was the only Perſon who conformed to it, diſcharging 
the whole Euſineſs by the Help of his own Memory (6). 
„ They had Reaſon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addrefs and Canvaſs; for an Aﬀront, or pet- 
haps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconſiderable Fellow, who was 
Maſter of a Vote, might ſometimes be fo far reſented by the 


Mob, as to turn the Election another Way, There is 2 particu- 


Jar Story told of Scipio Najica, which may confirm this Remark: 
When he appeared for the Place of Curule Adile, and was 
making his Circuit to increaſe his Party, he lighted upon af 
| honeſt plain Countryman, who was coming to Town, to give 
his Vote among the teſt, and finding, as he ſhook him by the 


(a) In Cos ſoluuo. (5) Put. in Catone Uticenſ. c 
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Hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, Pr'ythee Friend, 
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(ays he) det uſe to walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was fo far 
from being pleaſed with this Piece of Wit, that he complained of 
the Affront, and loſt the Gentleman the Honor which he ſued for. 

Such Perſons as openly favoured their Deſigns have been dis- 
tinguiſhed by the Names of Salutatores, Deductores, and Secta- 
tores (a). The firſt Sort only paid their Compliments to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning; and then took their Leave. 
The ſecond waited upon them from thence as far as the Forum. 
The laſt compoſed their Retinue thro' the whole Circuit. Pliny 


has obliged us with a farther Remark, that not only the Perſon 


who ſtood for an Office, but ſometimes too the moſt conſiderable 


Men of their Party, went about in the ſame formal Manner, to 


beg Voices in their Behalf: And therefore when he would let us 
know his great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one of his 
Friends, he makes Ule' of the ſame Phraſes which are commonly 
applied to the Candidates them ſelves; as Ambire domos, Prenſare 
amicos, Gircumire ſlationes (b), &c. i en 
The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly un- 
der the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were managed. 
(a) Rn. lib. 7, cap. 8. (5) Plin. Epiſt. lib, a. ep. 9g. 


Rs > HAP. Iv. = 
| 0 the CONSULS. | 


THE Conſular Office began upon the Expulſion of the'Tar- 


quins, in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 
rivations given cf the Word, that of Cicero, d Conſulendo (a), is 
generally followed. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
of the Kings, only reſtrained by Plurality of Perſons and Short- 
nels of Time: Therefore Tully calls it Regum Imperium (H), and 
Kegia Poteſtas (c). In War they commanded in Chief over Citi- 
zens and Aſſociates, nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, having 
the Government of the Senate itſelf, which they aſſembled 
or diſmiſſed at their Pleaſure. And though their Authority was 
very much impaired, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 
aicerwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire; yet they were 


{till employed in conſulting the Senate, adminiftering Juſtice, 


— — 
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4) Cicero de Leg, lib. 3. () Bid. (e) Idem de Petiticne Conſulatus, _ 
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managing Publick Games, and the like; and had the Honour i 


characterize the Year by their own Names, 

At the firſt Inftitution this Honour was confined to the No. 
bility ; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons ob. 
tained the Privilege of having one of their own Body always an 


Kſſociate in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were 


fe powerful, as to have both Conſuls choſe out of their Order; 
but generally peaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a 
mmoner. 
No Perſon was allowed to far for this Office, unleſs he wa 
meſon at the Election, and in a private Station; which gave 


Occaſion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cæſar; as ha 


been already obſerved. The common Age required in the Can- 


didates was forty-two Years. This Gcera himfelf acquaints us 
with, if we allow a little Scope to his Way of ſpeaking, when he 


tays, that Mlexender the Great, dying in the thirty-third Vea, 


cnme ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Ave (a). But ſometimes 
the People diſpenſed with the Law, and the Emperors took ney 


Iittle Notice of the Reſtraint. 
The lime of the Canſuls Government, before Julius Cæſar, 
was always a complete Year : But he brought up a Cuſtom o 


 Jubltituting Gonjuls at any Time for a Month or more, accord- 


ing as he pleated. Yet the Conſult, who were admitted he 
firtt of January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of 


Ordinarii; the others being ſtiled Seti (b). 


The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 


the white Robe edged with Purple, called Prætexta; which in 


After- times they changed for the Toga Palneta, or Pitta, be 

fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honoured wits 
Triumph; and the twelve Lictlers, who went before one of them 
one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Faſces and the 


| Securis, which, though /alerius Popriicola took away from the 


Faſces, yet it was ſoon after added again. 
Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſmoller Matters, 


he had the Precedency, according to the Vulerian Law, who 


was oldeſt; and he, according to the Julia Low who bad 
molt Children. 


(e) Ci:zon, Philip. 5. (5) Dis, lib. 43. Sxeton in Julia, cap. 76, &c. 
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HA. 
O the Dictator and his Maſter of Horſe. 
HE Office of Difator was of very early Original: F ors 


the Latins entering into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup» 
port Targuin's Cauſe after his Expulſton, the Senate were under 


great Apprehenſtons of Danger, by Reaſon of the Difficulty they 
found in procuring Levies to oppoſe them: While the poorer 
Commons, who had been forced to run themſelves into Debt 


with the Patricans, abſolutely refuſed to liſt themſelves, unleſs 
an Order of Senate might paſs for a general Remiſſion. Now 
the Power of Life and Death being lately taken from the Con- 
fuls by the Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from 
them to the People, they could not compel any Body to take 
up Arms. Upon this Account they found it neceſſary to create 
a Magiſtrate, who for ſix Months ſhould rule with abſolute 
Authority, even above the Laws themſelves, The firſt Perſon 


pitched upon for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavius, about 


AY. C 253, or 255 (). . 

This ſupreme Othcer was called Diator, eicher becauſe he 
was Dictus, named of the Conſul, or elſe from his dictating and 
commanding what ſhould be done (b). Though we fometimes 


meet with the naming of a. D:@ator upon a ſmaller Account, as 
the holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Celebra» 


tion of publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Joue's Temple 
nn they call clavum pangere, and which was uſed in the 


Times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number af the 


Yeats, and in the Times of latter Superttition, for the averting 
or driving away Peſtilences and Seditions) and the like; yet the 
true and proper D:i&ator was he, who had been inveſted with this 
Honour upon che Occaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any 
ſuch Emergency as required a ſudden and abſolute Command (c). 
And therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, but 


only named in the Night, viva voce, by the Canſul (4), and con- 


firmed by the Divination from Birds (e). The Time aſſigned 


Q_—_—_ 
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(«) Dicryſ. Artig. lib. . Lie. lib. 2. (5) I's. (c) Ligf.  Mogifrar. 
Pp. 17. ) Lim lib. . (le) Cicero de L. lib. 3. 
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for the Duration of the Office was never lengthened, except out 
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of mere Neceſſity: And as for the perpetual Di&aterſhips of Syll 
and Julius Czfar, they are confeſſed to have been notorious Vid. 
Jations of the Laws of their Country. T here were two other 
Confinements which the DiHator was obliged to obſerve, Firl}, 
be was never to ſtir out of Hab. for Fear he ſhould take Advan. 
tage of the Diſtance of the Place to attempt any Thing againſt 
the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to march 
on Foot; only upon Account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition, 
he formally aſked Leave of the People to ride (6). But fetting 
aſide theſe Reftraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He might 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or diſband them, 
without any Conſultation had with the Senate : He could puniſh 
as he pleaſed ; and from his Judgement lay no Appeal (c); at 
leaſt not ill in latter Times. To make the Authority of his 
Charge more aw fal, he had always twenty-four Bundles of Rods, 
and as many Axes, cartied before him in publick, if we will be- 
lieve Plutarch {) and Polybins (e). Though Livy attributes the 
firſt Nie of this Cuſtom to 9 (J). Nor was he only inveſted 
with the joint Authority of both the Conſu!ls; (whence the Gre- 
cians cal d him Aiwmywaro;, or Double Conſul ;) but during his 
Adminiſtration, all othe Magiſtrates ceaſed, except the Tn. 
bund, and left the whole Government in his Hands (g). 
Tins Office had the Repuic to be the only Safeguard of the 
Commonwealth in Times of Danger, four hundred Years to- 
gether ; till Sy/la nnd Ce/ur having converted it into a Tyranny 


and rendered the very Name odious: Upon the Murther of the. 


latter, a Decrce paſſed in the Senate, to forbid the Uſe of it 
upon any Arcount whatfoever for the future (Y). IE 

The firſt hing the Dieentor did, was to chuſe a Magijſlir 
Equitum, or Matter of the tlofſe, (he himſelf being in ancient 
Times, by a more genere! Name, termed Mazifter Populi) who 
was to be his Lieutenant- General of the Army, but could act 
nothing without his expreis Order; vet, in the War with Han- 
nibal, when the flow Procee dings of Fabius Maximus created a 
Suſpicion in the Commons, they voted that Minutins, his Mal: 
ter of the Horte, ſhou'd have an equal Authority with Fab 
himſcit, and be, as it were, another DiFator (i). The like was 
afterwards practiſed in the ſame War upon the Defeat at Cann, 
when the Dictator, AA. Junius, being with the Army, Fabus 


„ — ad 
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| (a) Ti HR. b. 36. 2) Put. in Fib. Max. (c) 17 ny/, Arti, oy 8, 

(di In Fab. Max. (e) Hi,. lib. 3. (/) Fp ͤ tem. ib. $9. (E Put. in Tab. Mix. 

(E) Die, lib. 44. ian, lib. 3. () Prutarch, in Fab, Max, Poly bius, ** 5 
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Buteo was choſe a ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Sena- 


tors for the ſupplying of their Places who had been killed in the 
Battle : Though as ſoon as ever the Ceremony was over, he 
immediately laid down the Command, and acted as a private 
Perſon (a). 

There was another Expedient uſed in Caſes of extreme 
Emergency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a D:dator ; and 
that was, to inveſt the Conſuls, ſometimes the other chief Ma- 
giſtrates, as the Prators, Tribunes, &c. with an abtolute and 
vncontroulable Power, This was performed by that ſhort yet 
full Decree of Senate, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid Detri- 
menti capiat Reſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take Care that the 
Commonwealth juffer no Damage. 

(a) Plutarch, Ibid. 
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CHAP, 
Of te PRATORS, 
HE Original of this Office, inſlit ted in the Year of the 


City 389, is owing to two Occaiions: Partly heeant+ the 
Cinſuls being very often wholly taken vp with foreign Wars, 


| found the Want of forne Perſon to adminiſter Juſtice in the 


City; and partly becaute the Nobility, having loſt their Appro- 
priation of the Conſul{hip, were ambitious of procuring ta them- 
lelves ſome new Honour in its Room (a). At the tuft, only 
one was created, taking his Name 4 Pronto ; and for the lame 
Reaſons molt of the old Latins called their Commanders Præto— 
res: Nd the Conſuls are ſuppoſed to have uſed that 1 itle at their 
firſt II tution. A, J. C 501 another Prator was added; and 
then 044.47 them applied himſelf} wholly to the preferviny of 
Juſtice among the Citizens, with the Name of Prætor Urbanus, 
while the other appointed ſudyes in all Matters relating to Fo- 
relgners. But upon the Faking in of Sicily and. Sardina, A U. C. 

20, two me Prators were created to aſſiſt the Con in the 
Government ot the Provinces ; and as many more upon the entire 
Conqueſt of Spain, A. U. C. 551. Sylla increaſed the IN umber to 
- | 
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(4) Liv, lib, 7. ara Princip, . 
| eight; 
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eight; Julius Cæſar firſt to ten, and then to ſixteen ; the ſecond 
Triumviri, after an extravagant Manner, to ſixty four. 

After this, ſometimes we meet with twelve Prætors, me- 
times ſixteen or cighteen ; but, in the Declenſion of the Em. 
pire, they fell as low again as three, 

When the Number of the Prætors was thus increaſed, and 
the Queſtiones, or Enquirers into Crimes, made perpetual, and 
not committed to Officers choſen upon ſuch Occaſions, the 
Prætor Urbanus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Prætor Peregrinu;) 
undertook the Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other 
Prætors that of Crimes. he latter therefore were ſometimes 
called Quæfftores, quia quæ rebant de Crimine ; the firſt barely 
Jus dicebat. Here we muſt obſerve the Difference between ju; 
dicere and judicare; the former relates to the Prætor, and figni- 
fies no more than the allowing an Action, and granting Juice 
for determining the Controvetly ; the other is the proper Officer 
of the Judices allowed by the Prætor, and denotes the actual 
| hearing and deciding of a Cauſe (a). : 
| (a) P. Manut. de kgibus, p. 826. 


CHAS n, 
Of the CEN S ORS. 
TH Cenſus, or Survey of the Raman Citizens and theit 


Eſtates (from Coy to rate or value) was introduced by Se- 
vius Tullius, the ſixth King, but without the Aſſignment of any 


particula Officer to manage it: And therefore he took the Trou- 


ble upon himſelf, and made it a Part of the regal Duty. Upon 
the Expulſion of the Targuins, the Buſineſs felf to the Conſuls, 
and continued in their Care, *tii] their Dominions grey fo large 
as to give them no Leiſute for its Performance, Upon this Ac- 
count, it was wholly omitted {eventeen Years together, till 
A. U. C. 311. when they found the Neceſfity of a new Magil- 
tracy for that Employment, and thereupon created two Cen/ors! 
Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe, every fifth 
Year, the general Survey cf the People uſed to be pei formed: But 
when then grew to be the molt confiderable Perſons in the 
State, for fear they ſhould zbute their Authority, L.U. C. 450 a 
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Law paſſed, by which their Place was confined to a Year and a 
half; and therefore, for the future, though they were elected 
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every five Vears, yet they continued to hold the Honour no 


longer than the Time prefixed by that Law. 

Aſter the ſecond Punick War, they were always created out 
of ſuch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes hap- 
pened otherwiſe before, Their Station was reckoned more ho- 


nourable than the Conſulſhip, though their Authority, in Mat- 


ters of State, was not ſo confiderable. And the Badges of the 
two Officers were the ſame, only that the Cenſors were not al- 
lowed the Lictort to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. 

. Lipſus divides the Duty of the Cenſors into two Heads; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners, As to 
the former, they took an exact Account of the Eftates and 
Goods of every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into 
their proper Claſſes and Centuries. Beſides this, they took Care 
of the publick Taxes, and made Laws in Reference to them. 
They were Inſpectors of the publick Buildings and Ways, and 
defrayed the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
common Account. EL 


With Reſpect to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 


Power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 


ſoever. The Senators they might expe! the Houſe, 
which was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon when Senatus Iicere. 
they called over the Names. The Equites they 
puniſhed by taking away the Horſe allowed them Ef, ad. 
at the publick Charge. The Commons they 
might either remove from a higher Tribe to a 
les honourable; or quite diſable them to give I Cericum Ju- 
their Votes in the Aſſemblies; or ſet a Fine bulus referre, 
upon them to be paid to the Treaſury. And ſome- * 1 
times when a Senator, or Eques, had been guilty = 
of any notorious Irregularity, he ſuftered two of theſe Puniſh- 
ments, or all three at once. 5 

The greateſt Part of the Cenſor's publick Buſineſs was per- 
formed every fifth Year, when, after the Survey of the People, and 
Inquiſition into their Manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemn 
Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the People, 
The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, whence it 
took the Name of Susvetaurilia. The Ceremony of performing 
It they called Liſtrum condere ; and upon this Account the Space 
> live Years came be fionified by the Word Luſt um. 


Tribu moveres 


le 
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It is very remarkable, that, if one of the Cenſors died, No- 
body was ſubllituted in his Room till the next Lufirum, and 
his Partner was obliged to quit his Office; becauſe the Death 
of a Cenſor happened juſt before the Sacking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and un- 
fortunate (a). 

This Oface continued no longer than to the Time of the 
Emperors, who performed the ſame Duty at their Pleaſure : And 
the Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaſiau and his Sons, took a Price 
(as Mr. Faller (6) oblerves) to be called Cænſors, and put thi 
among their other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the Emperct 
ent teted on a Deſign of reftoring the Honour to a particular Ma— 
giſtrate, as heretcf re, but without any Succels (c). 


() Liæ:. lüb. 4. CaP. 9. Plut. P, 001. 59. (6) Of Corrs end Afedals. (c) Tre, 
Poll. in Decio. | 
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THE Otiginal of the Jade ſlors- (4 uαr ends, from gettin: 
in the 5 ues of the 2 D ionyſins (a) and Livy (t) 

place about . L. C. 200. Piutateb indee d, wich ſome imall 
{Di ference, 2095 their Inſtitution to the Time of Valerius Po- 
ticoln, when he allotted the i, emple of Saturn for the T reafury 
(t9 which Ute it ald ays ery afterwards) and granted tt e eo. 
p. e the Liberty of chutin g two young Men for the Treatu ers le | 
This wae wivic Number at the Be, Zinning; but aftetwa— 0s, 
two others were created, A. U. C. 332, to take Care of the 
Payment of the Armies abroad, of the ſelling Plunder and 
Booty, e. For Oe Purpoſe they oener: ly accompanied 
the Corn/u/s in their Expeditions z and upon this Account welt 
d.fingwthcd from the other Puzftors, by the Name of Pere 

mt, and gave them Occaton: to aſſume the Title of Urbani, 
7 his Number continued ill the entire Conquelt of Jtah; and 
hen it was again doubled, A. U. C. 439. The four that were 
row added, had their Reſidence with the Proconſuls and Pro- 


fretirs in the Provinces, wnete they employed themſelves in fe— 
guleting the Faxes and Cuitoms due om thence to the State. 
(4) Lib. 8. (6) Lid, 3 (e) Plaut. 11 Pe licol. 
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Sylla the Diclator, as Tacitus informs us (a), created twenty 


Quæſtors to fill up the Senate, and Dis (6b) mentions the creating 
of forty by Julius Ceſar upon the ſame Deſign. 

The chief Offices of the Quæſtors were the receiving, lodging, 
and carrying out Ambaſladors, and the keeping the Decrecs of 


the Senate appointed them by Auguſtus (c), which before had 


been under the Care of the Adiles and 7. Thune. 

From hence came the two Offices of Queſter Principia ot 
Higuſli, called ſometimes Candidatus Principis, deſcribed by 
Briſſonius (4), and reſembling the Office of our Secretary of 
State, and Queſter Palatii, inſtituted by Conflantine the Great, 
anſwering 1 in moſt Reſpects to the Place of the Lord Chancellor 
amongſt us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Diſtinction 
of Offices; the Quſtores Candidati being honoured by Con- 


ſlantine with the new Title of Quæſtores Palatii, and admitted to 


greater Truſt, and more important Buſineſs (e). 

The Qu fia hip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear in 
the Commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
twenty-four or twenty-five Years. 


(a) Annal. lib, 1. (b) Lib. 43. (c) Dio, lib. 54. (a) Select. Antiquitat, 


lib, 1. cp. 58 0 Notit. Dignitat. Imp. Orient. 222 73. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Tribunes of the People. 


HIS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
Nobility and Commons, about 4, U. C. 260; when the 
latter making a Defection, could not be reduced into Order, 
till they had obtained the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates 
out of their own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and 
to interpoſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions offered by their 
duperiors (a). At fuſt only two were elected ; but three more 
were quickly added; and about A. V. C. 297, the Number was 
made up ten, which continued ever after. 
Their Authority was extraordinary : For, though at firſt they 


pretended only to be a Sort of Protectors of the Commons, and 


Redreflers of publick Grievances, yet afterwards they uſurped 
the Power of doing almoſt whatever they pleaſed, having the 


— — 


* — 


(a) Dioryſ, lib. 9. Lew, lib, 2, &e. 85 5 
H 2 whole 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore they 
aſſembled the People, preferred Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 
cuted them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves; and ſometimes 
eommanded the very Conſuls to be carried to Priſon : And were, 
without Queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities be. 
tween the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt created 
to appeaſe. „„ e 
That which gained them the greateſt Security, was their Re— 
pute of being Sacro: ſaucbi, which they confirmed by a Law: 80 
that it was reckoned the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the 
leaſt Injury, or fa much as to interrupt them when they were 
ſpeaking. bmp an in Matters determined by the Senate 
or other Magiſtrat&, was called Interceſſio, and was performed 
by ſtanding up, and pronouncing only one Word, VE T0. 
As for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Pratext, 
Liftors, nor Curule Chair; and only a Sort of Beadle, whom 
they called Viator, went before them. 1 e 
Sylla the Dictator was the firſt who dared to put a Stop to the 
Incroachments of the Tribunts; but they ſoon recovered their 
old Power again, 'till the Time of the Emperors, who left them 
very little but che Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates : This they 
effected as by ſeveral Means, ſo particularly by obliging the 
People to conter the ſame Power and Authority on themfelves: 
Whence they were faid to be Tribunitia Poteſtate donati : Fot 
they could not be directly Tribuni, unleſs their Family had been 
Plebeianh, EP | ens - | 


* f% 


Be OO OY 
C 
Of the A DILE-S, 


THE Commons had no ſooner prevailed with the Senate to 

confirm the Office of Tribunes, but they obtained further 

the Privilege to chuſe yearly, out of their own Body, two mote 

Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome pat- 
ticular Services (4), the chief of which was the Care of publick 

Edifices, whence they borrowed their Name. Reſinus, for Dit- 
tinction S ke, calls them Adiles Plebrs. Beſides the Duty men- 

tioned above, they had jeveral other Employments of leſſct 

Note; as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge 
Ss : |; — 


(a) Diensf: li Y 6 0 


ſome 
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ſome inferior Cauſes by their Deputation, to reQify the Weights £ 
and Meaſures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. . 

A. L. C. 389, two more Adiles were elected out of the Nobi- 
lity, to inſpect the publick Games (a). They were called Ædiles 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
the Name of which is generally derived d curru (b), becauſe 
they ſat upon it as they rode in their Chariots ; but Lipfius fan- 
cis it owes its Name, as well as its Invention, to the Curetes, a 
People of the Sabines. p | 

The Curules Adiles, beſides their proper Office, were to take 
Care of the Building and Reparation of 'Temples, Theatres, 
Baths, and other noble Structures; and were appointed Judges. 
in all Caſes relating to the ſelling or exchanging of Eſtates. 

Julius Ceſar, A. U. C. 710, added two more Ædiles out of 
the Nobility, with the Title of Adiles Cereales, from Ceres, be- 
cauſe their Buſineſs was to Inſpect the publick Stores of Corn 
and other Proviſions ; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expoſed 
in the Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters con- 
cerning buying and ſelling (e). 


(a) Liv. lib, 6. & 7, (6) Aell. lib. 3. cap. 18. (c) Dio, lib. 4 3. & Penton. 
lib. 2. F. de Orig. Juris. | | ED. 


P 
n Xl. 
Of the DECEMVIRL 


A Bout the Year of Rome 291, the People thinking themſelves 
highly wronged, that though they had freed themſelves. 
from the eee of the Kings, yet ſtill the whole Deciſion 
of Equity and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the ſupreme 

agiltrates, without any written Statute to direct them, pro- 
poſed to the Senate by their Tribunes, that ſtanding Laws might 
be made, which the City ſhould uſe for ever. The Buſineſs hung 
in Suſpenſe ſeveral Years; at laſt it was concluded to fend Am- 
baſſadors to Athens, and other Gracian Cities, to make Collec- 
tions out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service Of 
their Country in the new Deſign, Upon the Return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
to allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
Execution, it was agreed, that ten Men out of the chief Seng- 
tor} ſhould be elected: That their Power ſhould be equal to that 
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of the Kings, or Conſuls, for a whole Year : And that, in the 


mean Time, all other Offices ſhould ceaſe. The Decemviri 
having now taken the Governmont upon them, agreed that on]y 
one of them ſhould at any Time enjoy the Faſces and other 


Conſular Ornaments, ſhould aſſemble the Senate, confirm De- 


crees, and act in all Reſpects as fupreme Magiſtrate. To this 
Honour they were to ſucceed by Turns, *till the Year was out; 
and the Reſt were obliged to differ very little in their Habits 
from private Perſons, to give the People the leſs Suſpicion of 
Tyranny and ablolute Government, 


At length, having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Laws ay 


had been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own 


Country, they expoled it to the publick View in ten "Tables, 
Liberty being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions. Upon 


the general Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſſed for the 


| Ratification of the new Laws, which was performed in the Pre- 


ſence of tae Prieſts and Augur 5, in a moſt folemn and religious 
Manner. 

This Year being expired, a farther Continuance of this Office 
was voted necellaty, becauſe lomething ſeemed yet to be wanting 
for the perfecting of the Deſign. The Pecemviri who had pro- 
cured themſelves the Honour in the new Election, quickly abuſed 
their Authority; and, under Pretence of reforming the Com- 
monwealth, ſhowed themſelves the greateſt Violators of Juſtice 
and tonettv, Two more Pables, indeed, they added to the 
tirft, and fo ſeemed to have anſwered the Intent of their Inſtitu— 
tion: Yet they not oniy kept their Office the remaining Part of 
that Year, but ufurped it avain the next, without any Regard to 
the App dation of the Senate or People. And though there 
was lome Stir made in the City for putting a Stop to their Ty- 
Tatnny'; yet they maintained their abivlute Power, 'till an Action 
of their et Leader Aopius gave a final Rin to their Au— 
thoritv: For he, falling de! 'perately 1 In Love with Virginia, the 
Daughter of a Plibeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch un- 
Jlawfal Means, as to cau! % the Killing of her by her own Father, 
(che Story of which is told at large by Livy) gave an Occaſion of 


a Mutiny in the At my, and a dener Dillike through the whole 


City: 4 ſo that it was avreed | in the Senate, to let the ſame Form 
of Qovernment return, which was in Force at the Creation of 
the Decemdiri ( (a). 


— — eG 1 Ta — — 


C HAP. 


HK AH 
2 r:bunt Militum Conſulari Potęſiate. 


6 PON the Concluſton of the Decompira? e, the Best Conſuls 

that were elected, appearing highly inclined to favour the 
Commons, gave ha ſuch an Opportunity of getting a Head 
in the State, that, within three Years afterwards, they had the 
Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
of the Contul{hip, which had been hitherto denied them. The 
ſliftelt of the Patriciaus violently oppoſed their Requeſt, as a 
fair Means to ruin their Honour and Authority, and to bring 
all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level, But a 
War caſuaily breaking out at the ſame Time in the Confederate 
Countries, which the Romans were obliged to aflift, the Conſwls, 


by Reafon of the Dillentions upon this Account in the City, 


could not, with all their Diligence, procure any Levies to be 
made, becauſe the Tribunes of the Commons oppoſed all their 
Orders, and would let no Soldiers be liſted, 'till their Petition 
had been canvalled in the Senate, In this Exigency, the Fathers 
were called together; and, after the Buſtzels had been a long 
Time debated with great Heat and 'Tumult, at laſt pitched upon 
this Expedient : 'I'nat three Magiſtrates ſhould be elected out of 
each Oder who being inveited with the whole Conſular Power, 
at the End of the Year it ſhould be in the Liberty of the Senate 
and? cople to have that Ofuce or Conſuls for the following Year. 

Both Parties readily embraced thus Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Deſign of 
this Stir had been, purely. to increale the [lonour of the Com- 
mons, yet when the Matter came to be put to.the Vote, they 
choſe none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but conferred 
tie Honour on three of the moſt eminent Patricians, with the 
Tile of Tribuni Militun Conſulart Poteſiate, about A. V. U. 
310. 

l Is firſt Trihunes, having held their Dignity n no longer than 
leventy Days, were tliged to quit its, by Reaſon that the Augurs 


bad W ſome 1 law in their Election; and ſo the Govern= 


ment returned o its former Courte, the Supreme Command 


II 4 relting 
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reſting i in the Hands of the Co Ge. (a). Afterwards they were 


ſome Years choſe, and ſome Years paſſed by, having riſen item 
three to ſix, and afterwards to eight, and the Plebeians bein 
admitted to a Share in the Honour ; *till, about A. U. C. 388 
when they were entirely laid aſide. 


(a) Liv. lib. 4. Pic lib, 11. 


eee giovanni 
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vi Officers of leſs No ate, or of leſs frequent Oc- 
8 in Authors, together with the Public 
Servants. | 


HERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve little more 
than to be named; ſome by Reaſon of their low Station 
in the Commonwealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom 
mentioned in our ordinary Clafficts, Among whom we may 
take Notice of theſe that follow: 
Interrex, the ſupreme Magiſtrate, who governed between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Office 
was taken by 'T'urns by the Senators, continuing in the Hands of 


every Man five Days (a), or, if we may believe Plutarch (b), 


only twelve Hours at a Time. We ſometimes meet with an 
Interrex under the Conſular Government, created to hold Aſſem- 
blies, when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or dil 
abled to act by Reaſon of their undue Election. 

Tribunus, & Prefetius Celerum; the Captain of Romulu!s 
Life Guard, which confiſted of three hundred of the ſtoutelt 
Young Men, and of the beſt Families in the City, under the 
Names of Celeres, or Light- Horſe, After the Expulſion of the 
Kings, the Magifter Eyuitum held the fame Place and Com- 
mand under the D:&ators, and the Præfectus Prætorio under the 
Emperors. 

Prefeftus Urbis; a $ort of Mayor of the City, created by 
Auguſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mæcenas, upon whom 
at firſt he conferred the new Hohour (c). He was to precede al 
other City Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals from 
the interior Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 


— 


(e) Dienyſ. I. 2. Liv. I. 2. (9) In Numa. (c) Die, J. 52. Tacii. Aal. 4, 


Limtts 
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Limits of Name, or a hundred Miles round. Before this there 


was ſometimes a Præfectus Urbis created, when the Kings, or 
greater Officers, were abſent from the City, to adminiſter 
Juſtice in their Room (a). 


Prefeftus Araru: An Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons :s . 


had diſcharged the Office of Pretor, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe 
and regulate the publick Fund, which he railed for the Main- 


tenance of the Army (6). This Project was reviſed by ſeveral 


of his Succeſſors. 


Prefettus Pretorio : Created by the ſame Emperor, to com- 
mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Life-Guard, who borrowed 


their Name from the Pretorium, or General's Tent, all Com- 
manders in Chief being anciently ſtiled Prætores. His Office 
anſwered exactly to that of the Magiſter Equitum under the old 
Dictators; only his Authority was of greater Extent, being gene- 
rally the higheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore 


when the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperors, the 


Perſon they commonly pitched upon was the Prefictus Prætorio. 
Præfectus Frumenti and Præfectus Vigilium: Both owing their 


Inſtitution to the ſame Auguſlus. The fiift was to inſpect and 


regulate the Diſtribution of Corn, which uſed to be often made 
among the common People. The other commanded in Chief all 
the Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a 
Cihort to every two Regions. His Buſineſs was to take Cognizance 


of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; and had 


the Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanors, which were thought 


| too trivial to come under the Cate of the Præfectus Urbis. 

| In many of theſe inferior Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
joined in Commiſſion together; and then they took their Name 
from the Number of Men that compoled them. Of this Sort 


we meet with the | 


 Triumvirt, or Treſviri Capitales : The Keepers of the publick 
Gaol; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Maſters 


of the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept eight 
Lietors under them; as may be gathered from Plautus : 


2 faciam nunc fi Treſviri me in carcerem compegerint? 
Inde cras e promptuarid cell depromar ad flagrum : 


Ia guaſi incudem me miſerum octo homines validi cædent (c). 


Triumviri Nofurni : Mentioned by Livy (d) and Tacitus (e), 
inſtituted for the Prevention of F jres in the Night. ; 


——ͤů— 
[i 
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(a) Jhid, (b) Dio, I. 55. (e) In Anplitr. (d] Lib. 9. (e) Aunal. lib. &. 


Trium- 


— 
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Triumdiri Monetales : The Maſters of the Mint; ſometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. . F. F. ſtanding for 
Auro, Argento, Are, Hlando, Feriendo. 

OD uatuor Viri Viirum curandarum : Perſons deputed by the 
. Cenjor io ſuperviſe the publick Ways. 

Centumviri, and Decemviri Litibus julljcandis : The firſt were 
2 Body of Men choſe, three out of every Tribe, for the judging 
of fuch Matters as the Pretors committed to their Deciſion; 
which are reckoned up by Cicero in his firſt Book de Oratore. 
The Decemviri ſeem to have been the principal Members of the 
Centtumvirate, and to have preſided under the Prætor in the 
Jucicia Centumviralia, Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to 
Preferment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry ; as Was allo the 
Piriativiratus mentioned by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, 
perhaps was no more than a ſelect Part of the Centumriri. 
The proper Sign ef Authority, when theſe Judges acted, was 
the {Qiting up a Spar in the Forum: 


Seu trepidos ad jrrra decem citat haſta virorum, 
Seu ſirmare jubet centeno judice canſam, Lucan, 


The learned Gravins obſerves, that a Spear was the common 
Badge and Enſign of Power among the Ancients, and therefore 
given to the Gods in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes 'ill 
it was ſucceeded by the Sceptre (a). A Spear was like wiſe ſet 
up at the Collections of the Taxes s by the Cenjors ; : hors at all 


ant. publick OT Pl vate, to Grmiſy that they were done by 


a iavwiul Commiſion : Whence the Phraſe, Sub haſta vind:. 
1: here as othei Officers of as little Note behind, who hat 
no td Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſame particulat 

Occaſions: Such as the 
Deumoins Perducltons, tt Ve Gr ta /-5, Officers created for the 
Judging of [rattors, They werte belt introduced by Tul 
IIilius; continued as often as Neceſuty required, under te 
Ren of the 1 Ninas, and ſometimes under the Conſular Govern- 
nennt, at its belt Joi veion, But after aer had been laid 
daun m any Years, as unn CCENATY, Cicero, in the latter | ins 
o! 0 ir Commonwealth, complains of the! ir R evival by Latin, 
F iidunc of the Commons (b), 
9, #/larrs, or Jticſdores Parricid, 1; wel Rerum cupitalium; Ma- 
21 TFH cl, Olen by ne Pe 5 e T9 21e } N ment in capital Caubes, 


— — — 


ra fa. II. Tom. Thejaur. Autig. Kom. (b) Cicers Orat, pro C. Rabir:' 


after 
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after the Conſuls were denied that Privilege, and N = 
Juæſtiones were made perpetual, 

The publick Servants of the Magiſtrates had the common 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Apparea, becauſe they 
always ſtood to execute their Maſters N Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the 

Scribæ, a Sort of publick Notaries, who took an Account of 
all the Proceedings of the Courts: In fume Meaſure too they 
anſwered to our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 
and Writings which were produced before the Judges; Netarivs 
and Avarins ſignifying much the fame Office, 

Accenſi and Præcones, the publick Criers, who were to call 
Witneſſes, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
The former had the Name from Accizo, and the other from 
Præcieo. The Præcones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aſſigned 
them than the Accenſi; as the proclaiming Things in the Street 
the aſſiſting at publick Sales, to declare how much every one 
bids; whereas the Accen/ſi more nearly attended on the Ma- 
ziſtrates: And, at the Bench of Juflice, you Notice, every 
three Hours, whit it was o'Clock. | 

Lictores, the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces 
before the ſupreme Magiltrates; as the /rterreges, Dictators, 
Conſuls and Prætors. "Beſides this, they were the publick 
Executioners in ſcourging and beheading. 

The. Liclors were taken out of the common Pore whereas 
tae Accenſi generally belonged to the Body of the Zibertini, and 
lumetimes to that of the Liberti (a), 

The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 
they went before the Officers of Jeſs Dignity, and ard 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. 

In ancient Times they were uſed to call the dial Senators out 
of the Country, whence 7g in his Cato Major derives their 
Name: as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aſſembly of rural Fathers, who perhaps were 
then employed in driving or keeping their own Sheep. 

We muſt not forget the Carnifex, or common Hangman, whoſe 
Bulineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very good Ob- 
ſervation concerning him: That by Reaſon of the Odiouſneſs 
of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to have 
his Dwelling- houſe within the City (6). 


—— 


| (a) Sen. de An ig. Jur. Civ, Rom, lib. FF cap, 8 (50 Cicero pro Rabirio. 
| | CHAP. 
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S HF IV. 


of the Provincial Magiſtrates; and firſt Y the 
PROCONSULS. 


HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconſuls. 
Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, and 
declined, or Proconſule, and undeclined. 


Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis oft, 


We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into four Sorts; 

* Firſt, Such as being Coxſuls, had their Office” prolonged 
beyond the Time preſcribed by Law. 

Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either for 
the Government of the Provinces, or the Command i in War, 
who before were only in a private Station. 

Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of their 
Canſilſbip went Proconſuls into the as in the Time of 
the You Ith. 

} fs „Such Governors as in the Times of the Empire 
were Ry into thoſe Provinces wh fell to the Share of the 
People. 

Proconſuls of the two 3 Sorts we meet with very rarely, 
Livy gives us an Example of each (a.) 
third Kind more properly enjoyed the Name and 
„and therefore deſerve to be deſeribed at large, with 
| nce to their Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from 

tbeir Command, 

They were vok appointed by the People, but when at the 
Comitia Centundla new Conſuls were deſigned for the following 
Year; one of the preſent Conſuls propoſed to the Senate what 
Province they would declare Conſular, and what Pretorian, io 
be divided -among the deſgned Conſuls and Prators, According 
to their Determmation, the deſigned Ceonſuls, or Confuls ud, 
preſently agg what Provinces to enter upon at the Expiration 
or their OMET ; in the City, the Buſineſs being generally decided 
by caſting Lots. 


\ 
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5 (s) Liv. lib. 8. cap, 26, 


Afterwards, 


always counted Sacro-ſanctus. 
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| Afterwards, in the Time of their Con ſulſbip, they formally got 


Leave of the People to undertake the military Command, which 


could not be otherwiſe obtained. Beſides this, they procured a 
Decree of the Senate, to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 


the Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſhould be allowed them, 


with all other Neceſſaries for their Journey and Settlement. 
By the paſſing of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Provincia; 

and Cicero uſes in the ſame Senſe Ornari Apparitoribus, Scribis, 

Ke. who made a Part of the Proconſul's Retinue. 
Nothing now remained, but at the End of the Year to ſet 


forward for their new Government. But we muſt obſerve that 


though the Senate had given them Leave to depart, yet the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and 
therefore becauſe Craſſus went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary 
to the expreſs Order of the Tribune, he was generally believed to 


have loſt the Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgement 


on him for deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they 
At their firſt Entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome 
Time in Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be 
informed of the State of Things, though their Adminiſtiation 
began the very Day of their Arrival, 1 
Their Authority, both civil and military, was very extra- 
ordinary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the Execution 
of the firſt, and the Summer in the Diſcharge of the latter. 
They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium, or Palace; where they received Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs, under their Seals, and the 
like; or elſe publickly in the Common-Hall, with the uſual 
Ceremonies and Formalities obſerved in Courts of Judicature, 
the Proceſſes being in all Reſpects the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 
Beſides this, by Virtue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contri- 
butions, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe 
belonged to the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. 3 
Their Return from the Command was very remarkable: 


| They either met their Succeſſor at his Arrival, and immediately 


delivered into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being obliged 
to leave the Province in thirty Days; or elſe they came away 
beforehand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform the 
Solemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their Accounts 
and left them in W riting in the two chief Cities of their ſeveral 
Provinces, 


Upon 


/ 
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Upon their Arrival at Rome, if they had no Thoughts of 2 
Triumph, they preſently diſmiſſed their Train, and entered the 
City as private Perſons, If they aſpired to that Honour, they 
ſtill retained the Faſces, and other Proconſular Ornaments, and 


gave the Senate (aſſembled for that Purpoſe in the Temple o 


Bellona) a Relation of their Actions and Exploits, and peti. 
tioned for a I'riumph. But in both Caſes they were obliged tg 
give in their Accounts into the publick Treaſury within thirty 
Days. T-1 : Ba F123 
Though the Proconſuls ordered Matters as they pleaſed during 
their Honour; yet at their Return, a very ſtrict Account wa 
made into the whole Courſe of their Government; and upon 
the Diſcovery of any ill Dealing, it was uſual to prefer Bill 
againſt them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes 
moſt commonly objected againſt them were Crimen Peculatus, 
relating to the ill Uſe of the publick Money, and the Deficiency 


of their Accompts; Maje/tatis, of Treachery and Perfidiouſneß 


againſt the Commonwealth; or Repetundarum, of Oppreſſion ot 
Extortion exerciſed upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, 
whom, as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were obliged 
to patronize and defend. „ 

Auguſtus, when, at the Deſire of the Senate and People, he 
aſſumed the ſole Government of the Empire, among other Con- 
ſtitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces 
into two Parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the People, 
and reſerved the other for himſelf. After which Time only 
the Governors ſent into the firſt Diviſion bore the Name of 
Proconſuls; though they were denicd the whole military Power, 

and ſo fell ſhort of the old Proconſuls. | | 
Io theſe four Sorts of Proconſuls, we may add two more from 
Alexander of Naples, | 

Firſt, Such as the Senate created Proconſuls without a Provinc, 
purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of the 
military Dilcipline: And, Secondly, Such defipned Conſul; a 
entered on their Proconſular Office, before they were admitted 
to the Conſulſhipꝗ. | 
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Of the Provincial tres od Proprætors; ; 
of the Legati, Quæſtors, and Proquæſtors. 
: 1x the firſt Times of the Commonwealth, the Provinces were 
governed by Pretors, and as the Dominions of the State were 
2 enlarged, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates was accordingly i in- 
1 creaſed; yet even in thoſe Times, if they continued in the Com- 
a mand of the Province beyond the Time prefixed for the Continu- 
ance of their Prætorſbip, they took upon them the Name of Pro- 
92 prætors, though they ſtill Kept the ſame Authority as before. 
x About A. U. C. 604,\the de/igneq Pretors began to divide the 
Y Pretorium, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the fame Manner as the 
ß WS Confiuls did the Conſular; and when at the End of the Year they 
of | repaired to their reſpective Governments, aſſumed the Title of 
I | Propretors. As their Creation was the ſame as that of the Pro- 
| WS oonſals, fo their Entrance upon their Office, and the whole Courſe 


of their Adminiſtration, was exactly anſwerable to theirs 3 only 
that they were allowed but fix Liclors with an equal Number of 
Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had twelve of each. 

Now though before the Time of Auguſtus, the Proprætors, by 
Reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of leſſer Note and 
Importance, were always reckoned | inferior to the Proconſuls; yet 
upon his Diviſion of the Provinces, the Governors of thoſe which 
fell to his Share, bearing the Name of Proprætors, got the Pre- 
ference of the Proconſuls, in Reſpect to Power and | Authority ; ; 
being inveſted with the military Command, and continuing in 
their Office as long as the Emperor pleaſed, : 

The chief Aſſiſtants of the Proconſuls and the Propretors, were 
the Legati and the Provincial Quæſtors. The former being dif- 
ferent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governor 
whom they accompanied, ſerved for thejudging of inferior Cauſes, 
and the Management of all ſmaller Concerns, remitting every 
Thing of Moment to the Care ef the Governor or Preſident. But 
though inſtituted at firſt for Counſel only (like the Deputies of 
the States attending the Dutch Armies) yet they were afterwards 
admitted to OMB > and therefore will be deſcribed as Gene- 
ral Off * hen we come to (peak of military Altair (a E 
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Beeſides the Legati, there went with every Proconſul, or Pri- 
prætor, one Quæſler or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was con- 
cerned in managing the publick Accounts, taking Care of the 


Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſſaries and Conve. 


r.iencies for the Maintenance of the Roman Army. | 

We ſeldom meet with Preguæſtors in Authors, they being only 
ſuch as performed the Office of Due/r in the Provinces, with- 
out the Deputation from the Senate, which was requiſite to the 

Conſtitution of the proper Quæſtors. This happened either when 
a Quſtor died in his Office, or went to Rome without being ſuc- 
ceeded by another Quæſlor: For in both theſe Caſes, the Go. 
vernor of the Province appointed another in his Room, to di- 
charge the ſame Duties under the Name of Proque/tor, 

Of the like Nature with the Quſtor were the Procurators 
Czjaris, often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius ; Officers ſent 
by the Emperors into every Province, to receive and regulat: 
the publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of jt at the Empetols 
Command. . | 2 

Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Judea; and though 
the judging of capital Cauſes did not properly belong to his Office, 
yet becauſe the ers were always looked upon as a rebelliow 
Nation, and apt to revolt on the leaſt Occaſion, and becauſe 
the Preſident of Syria was forced to attend on other Parts of his 
Province; therefore for the better keeping the Fews in Order, 
the Procurator of Fudea was inveſted with all the Authority 
proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life and Death, 
as the learned Biſhop Pear/on obſerves (a). 

(a) Biſhop Pearf.n on the Creed, Art, 4. 


UB IEEE ERR 
C-H A-P, XVI. 4 
Cf the COMITIA. 


TH E Comiia, according to Sigonius's Definition, wer 
* General Aſſemblies of the People, lati fully callad by fone 
Magiftrates for the Enfoinment or Prohibition of any Thing by ther 
Votes (a). N e e 
The proper Camitia were of three Sorts; Curiata, C:nturiatt, 
and Tributa; with Reference to the three grand Diviſions df 
the Cy and People into Curiæ, Centuries and Tribes: Fot by 
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(4) Fign. de A. tig. Jur. Cive Romunorum, lib. 1. cap. 17. ub 
Comilil 
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5 Camitia Calata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 
elder Times were meant all the Comitia in general ; the Word 

; Calata, from xadtu, or Calo, being their common Epichet; tho 

. it was at laſt reſtrained to two Sorts of Aſſemblies, thoie for the 


Creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the een and Regulation 
1 of laſt Wills and Teſtaments (a). 


F The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion 
e which Remulus made of the People into thirty Curie ; ten be- 
n ing contained under every Tribe, hey aoiwercd, in moſt Re- 
. ſpects, to the Pariſhes in our Cities, being not only ſeparated by 
- WE proper Bounds and Limits, but diſtingu! ſhed too by their diffe- 
. rent Places ſet apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, which 


was performed by particular Prieſts (one to VS, ak. with 
t the Name of Curiones. 


it Dionyſius Haltcarnaſjus expreſsly affirms, that Sp . was 
te again ſubdivided into Decus iæ, and thele leſſer Bodis governed 
's by Decuriones. And, the upon Strength of this Authority, moſt 
Compilers, of the "Roman Cuſtoms give the fame Account with- 
q1 out any Scruple. But it is the Opinion of the le arged Græ- 
e, vis (b). that ſince Dionyſius i is not ſeconded in this Fart of his 
us Relation by an ancient Writer, we ought to think it was a 
uſe Miſtake in that great Man; and that, by Fergetfulneſs, he 
hi attributed ſuch a Diviſion to the Curie, as belonged properly to 
af the Turmæ in the Army, _ 
ity Before the Inſtitution of the 33 Centuriata, all the grand 
th, Concerns of the State were tranſacied in the Aſſembly of the 


Curiz ; as, the Election of Kings aud other chief Officers, the 
making and. abropating of Laws, and the judging of capital 
| Cauſes, After the Expulſion of the Kings, waen the Commons 
Þ had obtained the Privilege to have Tribunes and Adiles, they 
elected them for ſome Time at theſe Afſſ:mmlics : ; But that Ce- 
remony being at length transferred to the Com: Tributa, he 
Curiæ were never convened to give their Votes, except now and 
then upon Account of making ſome particular Law relating 
to Adoptions, Wills, and Teſtaments, or the Creation of Officers 
for an Expedition ; or for the electing ef ſome of the Prieſts, as 
the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or Superinicndant of the 
Curiones, who themſelves were choſe by every particular Curia. 
The Power of calling theſe Aſſemblies belonged at firſt only 
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(a) A. Cell. lib. 15. cap. 27. (5) Pf. ad 1 Vl 75. Anif. Rm. 
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the ſame Privilege was allowed to moſt of the chief Magiſtrates, 
and ſometimes to the Pontifices. HL + f 
The Perſons who had the Liberty of voting here, were ſuck J 
Roman Citizens as belonged to the Curiæ; or ſuch as actually el 
lived in the City, and conformed to the Cuſtoms and Rites of n 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt with- i 
out the Bounds of the City, and retaining the Ceremonies of 1 
thcir own Country, though they had been honoured with the 1 
Jus Civitatis, or admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). it 
The Place where the Curiæ met was the Comitium, a Part .f 7 
the Forum deſcribed before (5). 5 = tt 
No ſet Lime was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of 
the other Comztia, but only as Buſineſs required. | 
he People being met together, and confirmed by the Report 
cf good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſſary in all the 
Ailemblies) the Rogatio, or Buſineſs to be propoſed to them, 
was publickly read. After this, it none of the Magiſtrates in- 
terpoſed, upon the order of him that preſided in the Comitia, 
the People divided into their proper Curie, and conſulted of the 
Matter; and then the Curiæ being called out, as it happened by 
Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 


7 
Talella. Times vio dvoce, and afterwards by Tablets; the a 
moſt Votes in every Curia going for the Voice af 
the whole Curia, and the moſt Curiæ for the general Conſent of tin 
Mme Teople (, ĩð 5 * wi 
In the Time of Cicero, the Coamrtza Curiata were fo much out Pe 
of Fathion, that they were formed only by thirty Lichort r. of 
preſenting the thirty Curiæ; whence in his ſecond Oration bid 
againſt Rullus, he calls them Comitia adumbrata. no 
'Fhe Coma Centuriata were inſtituted by Servins Tull; A2 
v-ho obliging every one to give a true Account of what they en 
were worth, according to thofe Accounts divided the People the 
into fix Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Cenu- g 
rien. [he hilt Claſſes, containing the Equites and richeſt Cit- det 
zens, conſiſted of ninety- eight Centuries. The ſecond, taking wh 
in the Fradeſmen and Mechanicks, made up two and twenty mug 
Cries, The third, the fame Number. The fourth, twenty. WI Bee 
'F he fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled up with the poorer Sort, { 
had but one Century (d): | ST con 
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(e) ger. 4: 4: 77. Tur. Prowinclib 2, Cap. 1. (3) See Pait II. Book J. 
cap. 5. (c ) Reis, lib. 7. cap. 7. (4) See Dioryſ. lib. 
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And this, though it had the ſame Name with the reſt, vas 
ſeldom regarded, or allowed by any Power in publick Makers, 

| Hence it is a common Thing with the Reman Authors, when 
x they ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more thin five, the lixth 
| | not being worth their Notice. This laſt Claffis was divided 
into two Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. 


f The former, as their Name implies, were deſigned putely to 
] ſtock the Commonwealth with Men, ſince they could ſupp! 
| it with ſo little Money, And the latter, who paid the low 
f WE Tax of all, were rather counted and marſhalted by their Reads, 
than their Eftates (a). 1 
f Perſons of the firit Rank, by Reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 


| ha! the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſici 
| Authires, for the moit approved Writers. All others, of what 
| Giafſis ſoever, were laid to be infra Claſſem (b). | 


, | The Aſtembly of the People by Certurzes was held for the 
- | electing of Confuls, Cenſors, and Pretor: ; as alio for the judg- 
5 ing of Perſons accuſcd of what they called Crimen Perdueilionis, 
e | or Actions by which the Parcy had ſhowed himvelt an Enemy 
y to the State; and for the Confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were 
it propoſed by the chief Magiſtrates, and 'which had the Privilege 
ee oc calling theſe Aſſemblies. 5 
TI he Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
of tins; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Common- wealth, 
when they were under continual Appretenfions of Enemies, the 
ut People, to prevent any ſudden Allault, went armed, in martial 
e- Order, to hold theſe Aſſemblies; and were for that Realon for- 
On bid by the Laws to meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon . 


no Account to be marſhalled within the Walls: Yet, in latter 
Ages, it was thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a 
Guard in the Janiculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, 
| the taking down of which denoted the Cuncl»ficn o! the Comitia. 
Though the Time of theſe C:mtia for other Matters was un- 
determined, yet the Magiſtrates, after the Year <f the Cit; 607, 
| when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends of Fa- 
| wary, were conſtantly deſigned about the End of July, and the 
Beginniag of Auguft, 1 95 , 
All the Time between their Election and Confirmation, they 
continued as private Perſons, that Inquſſition might be made 
into the Election, and the other Candidates might have Time to 
enter Objections, if they met wich any Suſpicion of ſou! Dealing. 


— 
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(4) A. Cell, lib, 7, cap. 13. (b) A, Gill. lib, 7, 16. cap. 10. 
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Yet, at the Election of the Cenſors, this Cuſtom did not hold; 
but as ſoon as they were pronounced elected, — were imme. 
diately inveſted with the Honour (a) 

By the Inſtitution of theſe Camitia, Servius Tullius fecred 
conveyed the whole Power from the Commons: For the Cm: 
turies of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being called out firſt, why 
were three more in Number than all the Reſt put together, if 

they all agreed, as they generally did, the Buſineſs was already 
decided, and the other Claſſes were needleſs and inſignificant, 
However, the three laſt ſcarce ever came to vote (b). 

The Commons, in the Time of the free State, to rectify thi 
Difadvantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting 
any Matter at theſe Cemitia, that Century ſhould give their duf- 
frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of (enn. 
ria "Protepativ ; the Reſt being to follow accerding to the O. 


der of their Claſſes. After the Conſtitution of the five and thiny | 


Tribes into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided, 
in the fir Place the Tribes caſt Lots, which {ſhould be the Pre 
rogative Tribe; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, tor the 
Honour of being the Prerogative Century. All the other Trite 
and Centuries had the Appellation of Fure vocatæ, becauſe te 
were called our according to their proper Places, 
The Prerogative Century being choſe by Lot, the chief Mz 
giſtrare fitting in a * Tent in the Middle of 
* Tubernaculium. the Campus Martius, ordered that Centun to 
come out and give their Voices; upon which 
they preſently ſeparated from the Reſt of the Mulritude, and 
Came ito an incloſed Apartment, which they termed Septa, ot 
Olbia, puhng from the Portes, or narrow Boards, laid there 
for rhe 0 ccal on; on which Account, de Ponte dejici is to be 
demed the Privilege of Worn and Perſons thus dealt with art 
called Depentant. | 
At the hither End of the Pate flood the Diribitores (a don 
ef Under. Oficers, called ſo from dividing or marſhalling tie 
People) and delivered to every Man, inthe 
* Tabeli, Election of Magiltrates, as many * Tablet 
| as there appcared Candidates, one of whole 
Names was wiitten upon every Tablet. 
A ſit Number of great Cheſts were ſet ready in the Sis, and 
every bod) threw in which Tabiet he pleaſed. 


al LLM. ac 


ca) Liv. lib. o. (5) Dionyf, lib. 4. 
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By the Cheſts were placed ſome of the publick Servants, who 


taking out the I ablets of eyery Century, for every Tablet made a 


Prick, or a Point, in another Tablet which they kept by them. 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave Occaſion 
to the Phraſe of Omne tulit punctum (a), and the like. 


The ſame Method was obſerved in the judiciary Proceſſes it 
theſe Camitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 


both theſe Caſes only two Tablets were offered to every Perſon, 
on one of which was written U. R. and on the other A. in capital 
Letters; the two firſt ſtanding for Ut; Rogas, or, Be it as you 
defire, relating to the Magiſtrate who propoſed t Queſtion; 
and the laſt for Antiquo, or, I forbid TH 

It is remarkable, that though in the Election of Magiſtrstes, 
101 in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century, whoſe 
Tablets were equally divided, ſignified nothing ; yet in Trials 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in 


Number, the Perſon was actually acquitted (6). 


The Diviſion of the People into Tribes was an Invention of 
Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho? 
he conſtituted at that "Time only three, yet as the State increaſed 
in Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they roſe by 
Degrees to five and thirty, For a long Lime after this Inſti- 
tution, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a Space ot Ground 


| with its Inhabitants. But at laſt the Matter was quite altered, and 


a Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis, but Civitatis; not a Quarter 
of the City but a Compan y of Citizens living where they pleaſed, 


| This Change was chiefly occaſioned by the original Difference 


between the Tribes in Point of Honour. For Romulus having 
committed all ſordid and mechanic Arts to the Care of Strangers, 
dlaves, and Libertines, and referved the more honeit Labour of 
Agriculture to the Freemen and Citizens, who, by this active 
Courſe of Life, might be prepared for martial wie; the Tribus, 
Ruſbicæ were for this Reaſon eſteemed more honou- able than the 


Urkane : And now all Perſons being deſirous of getting into the 


more creditable Diviſion, and there being ſeveral Ways of ac- 
compliſning their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by the Power of the 
Cenſors, and the like; that Ruftick Tribe which had moſt wor- 
thy Names in its Roll, had the Preference to all others, though 
f the ſame general 88 Hence all of the ſame great 
Family, bringing themſelves by Degrees into the ſame Tribe, 
gave the Name of, their Family to "the Tribe they honoured ; 
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(a) Her. de Arte Poet. (b) Dionyſ. lib, - 7. | | 
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whereas at fil, the Generality of the Tribes did not borrow 
their Names from: Perſons but from Places (a). 3 
de firſt Aff nbiy of he Tribes we mect with, 1s about the 
Var Rome 293, couvened by Fp. Sicinius, Tribune of the 
C- uns, upon Accountof che Trial of Coriolanus. Soo! after 
the Trwunes of the Commons vere ordered to be elected here; 
aud at laſt all the inferior Magistra 41d the Collegiate Pricky, 
Tune ſame Comitia ſerved for che ena g ],aws relating to War 
and Peace, and ai} others propoied by c 2 ,s and Plebeian 
Oficers, though they had no- properly the Name of Leges, but 
Plebiſcita. "Vhey were generally convened by Tribunes of the 
Com:13ns; but the fame Privilege was allowed to all the chit 
M-oiftrates. . "4 he. 5 
4 hey were confined to no Place, and therefore ſometimes ve 
Nn tnem held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mare 
ius, and now and then in the Capitol. OE 
The Proveccings were in moſt Reſpects anſwerable to tha 
alreaꝗv deſcribed in the Account of the other Comitia, and there- 
fore cd not be inſiſted on; only we may further obſerve of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to hae 
mot ablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declared to be deſigned of 
elected vy the Preſident of the Aſſembly : Aud this they terned 
renunciari Cenſul, Prator, or the like: And that the laſt dort 
of the Comuia only could be held without the Conſent and Ap- 


_ Probation of the Senate, which was neceſſar) to the convening f 
of the other wo ). 


(a) Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 16. (6) Dionyſ. lib, 9. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Ro MAN Judgements; and firſt ff 
Private Fudgements. 

A Jrdgement, according to Ariflotle's Definition, is no mer 

= than Kęicis rd dual xai ins, the Deciſion of Right au 

Tong. | | 8 

The whole Subject of the Roman Judgements is admitably ex. 

plained by Sigonius in his three Books de Judiciis, from u hom 
the following Account is for the moſt Part extracted. 

5 | Judgement 
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Judgemenis, or Determinations of a proper Fudge, were made 
either by a competent Number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a general Aſſembly. 

Judgemenis made by one or more ſelect Judges, may be di- 
vided into publick and private; the firſt relating to Controver- 
ſies, the fecond to Crimes. 

The former will be ſufficiently deſcribed, if we conſider the 
Matter, or Subjects, of theſe Judgements, the Perſons concerned 


in them, and the Manner of proceeding, 


The Matter of private 1 takes in all Sorts of Cauſes 
that can happen between Man and Man; which being ſo vaſtly 


extended, aud belonging more immediately to the Gil Law, 


need not here be inſiſted on. 

The Perſons concerned were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 
the Judges. 

The Parties were the 2 and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
fendant, 

The Aſſiſtants were the Procarateres and the Advocati, of 
whom, though they are often confounded, yet the firſt were 
properly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the 
Defendant in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The 
others, who were likewiſe called Patrani, were to defend their 
Client's Cauſe in Matters of Law (a). 

Both theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entered into the Matriculation Book of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 
pleading ; the other was the being retained by one Party, or the 


receiving a Fee, which they termed Mandatum (b). 


The Judges, beſides the Prœtor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
preſided in the Court, and allowed and confirmed them, were 


of three Sorts ; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri Litibus 


judicandis. 

Arbitri, whom they called ſimply Fudices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, and 
of very eaſy Deciſion. 

Recuperatores were aſſigned to decide the Controverſies abaut 
receiving or recovering Things which had been loft or taken 
away. 


But the uſual Judges i in private Cauſes were the Centumviri; ; 


| three of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their 


Number was five more than their Name imported; and at 


Eee eos — 
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length increaſed to a hundred and eighty. It is probable that 


the Arbitri and Recuperatores were aſſigned out of this Body by 
the Prætor. 4 
The Manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Na. 
ture: The Difference falling to be made up between Friends, 


the Injured Perſon proceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſummon oft 


cite the off ning Party to the Court; who was obliged imme- 
diately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appearance; 


according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eat, aut” 


4t det. 
/ Both Parties being met before the Præœtor, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate prefiding in the Court, the Plaintiff prop ſed the Ac- 
tion to the Defendant, in which he defi-ned to ſue him: This 
they termed dere Ae iouem, being performed commonly by WIl- 


ting it on a Lablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he 


might fee whether he had beſt compound, or land the Suit. 
in the next Place came the Po/tulatio Aclionis, or the Plain. 


tiff's defiring Leave of the Prætor to proſecute the Defe r.Cart in 


lch an Action: 1 bie being granted, the Plaintiff vadavetur 
Yeum. Wen him to giçe Surcties for his Appearance on och a 


Day in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, 


before the pretixed " for the Trial, 

In the mean Time, the Difference uſed very often to be made 
up, either Tante e „or Laco, by letting tac Cau'e fall as 
dubious and uncertain ; or by Camps fition for ſo much Damage 
to be aſcertained by an equal Number of Friends. 

On the Day appointed for hearing, the Pretor ordered the 
ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſun:moned by an 
Accenfſus, er Beadle, Upon the Default of either Party, th- De- 


faulter Joit his Cauſe. Phe Appearing of both they tert ed je 


t-tifſe; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem five Actionem in- 
tendere, io prefer the Suit; which was performed in a ct Form 
of Words, varying according to the Difference of the Actions, 
After this the Plaintitf defired Judgement of the Prætor; that is, 


to be allowed a Jude x, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores or 


Contumvirt, for the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs; but none 
of the e could be defied, unleſs both Parties agreed. The P: 4+ 
tor, when he aſſigued them their Judges, at the ſeme Time de— 
fined the Number of W itneſles, to. hinder the protracting of the 
Suit; ard then the Parties procceded to give Caution, that the 
Judgement, whatever it was, ſhould Rand and be performed on 
both Sides. The Judges always took a ſolemn Oath to be im- 
Paruat 3 ang the Parties {wore they did not go | to Law, with a 


Deſian 
- 


* 
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Deſign to abuſe one another: This they called Juramentum Ca- 
lumniz. Then began the Diſceptatio Cauſæ, or Diſputing the 
Caſe, managed by the Lawyers on both Sides; with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Witneſſes, W ritings, and the like; the Uſe of which i is 
ſo admirably taught in their Books of Oratory. 

In giving Sentence. the major Part cf the Judges was re- 
quired to over throw the Defendant, If the Number was equally. 
divided, the Defendant was actually cleared ; and if half con- 
dem: ed him in one Sum to be paid, and half in 1 another, the 
Jealt Sum always ſtood good (a). 

The Conſeque nce of the Sentence was either in integrum 
Reſlitutio, Addiftio, Tudicium Calumniæ, or Fulicium Falſi, 

The firſt was, when, upon Petition of the Party who was 

overthrown, the Pretor gave him Leave to have the Suit come 
on again, and allowed him another full Hearing. 

Addictio was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch a 
dum, unless he gave Surety to pay it in a little Time, was 
brought by the Plaintiff before the Pretor, who delivered him 
into his Diſpotal, to be committed to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſe- 
cured, till Satisfaction was made. 6 

udiciui m Calumnie, was an Action brought againſt the Plain- 
tift for talie Acculidion; 

Judicium Falſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges 


for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. 
() Zouch, Element, Pe 5. Se, 10. 
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CAP; XVIII 


Of Publick JUDGEMENTS. 


OR the Knowledge of Publick Judgements, we may take 

Notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Qſi- 
teren and Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the 
Conſeque tices of the Trial. 

The Crimes, or the Matter of publick Judgements, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediately or immediately to the 
Prejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if 
| 2ny Perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the 
Commonwealth; had embezzled or put to ill Uſes the publick 
alancy, or any Treafire conſecrated to Religion ; 3 or had cor- 


rupted 
2 


N 
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rupted the People's Votes in an Election; or had extorted Con- 
tributions from the Allies; or received Money in any Judge. 
ment; or had uſed any violent Compulſion to a Member of the 
Commonwealth: Theſe they termed Crimina Majeflatis, Pecult. 
tis, Anbitus, Repetundarum, Vis publica. Or if any Perſon had 
killed another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with 
Poiſon, or laid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forged 
a Will; or counterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted 
another Man's Wife; or had bought, bound, or concealed x 
Servant without the Knowledge of his Maſter : Whence thele 
Crimes took the Names of inter Sicarios, Veneſicii, Parricidi, 
Falſi, Adulterii, Plagii. 

Beſides theſe, any private Cauſe, by Virtue of a new Lau, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 

As to the Puniſhments, they may be allowed a Chapter by 
themſelves heieafter, | 

The Inquiſition of criminal Matters belonged at firſt to tie 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of the Government, for ſome 
Time, to the Conſuls: But being taken from them by the 
Valerian Law, it was conferred, as Occaſion happened, upon 

Officers deputed by the People, with the Title of Quæſtnn 

Parricidii. But, 3 the Year af the City 604, this Power 
was made perpetual, and appropriated to the Pretors, by Vi- 
tue of an Order of the People at their annual Election; the lu- 
quiſition of ſuch and ſuch Crimes being committed to ſuch and 
ſuch Pretors : Yet, upon extraordinary Occaſions, the People 
could appoint other Quæſitores, if they thought convenient, 

Next to the Quæſitores was the Judex Dueftimis ; called all 
by Aſconius, Princeps Fudicum, who, though he is ſometimes 
_ conftyunded with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, 

deputed by the Prætor, to manage the Trial, of which the for- 
mer Magiſtrate performed only the main Bufinefs. 

After him were the Judices ſelecti, who were ſummoned by tie 
Pretor to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the fame 
Manner as our Juries, What Alterations were made in different 
Times as to the Orders of the People whence the Judices wert 
to be taken, will be obſerved when we ſpeak of the particular 
Laws on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be admitted 
into the Number, unleis five and twenty Years of Age (6). 

As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action whit 
they termed in Jus Hoecatio, was much the ſame in publick 3511 


3 


(2) Cap. 36, (6; Grev, Prafat, ad Vol, I. Antiq. Rm. 
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pony Cauſes : But then, as the Po/tulatio of the Plaintif con- 


ed in deſiring Leave of the Prætor to enter à Suit againſt the 


Defendant: So here the Accuſer deſired Permiſſion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected to 


him: This they called Nonninis Delatio; being performed firſt 
vivd voce, in a em of Words, according to the Nature of 
the Crime, and hen offered to the Prætor, being writ in a 
Tablet; if approved by the Pretor, the accuſed Party's Name 
was entered in the Roll of Criminals, both Perſons having 


taken the Oath of Calumny already ſpoken of. 


At the Entrance ot the Name, the Prator appointed a ſet Day 
fo: tne Trial; and from that Time the accuſed Perfon changed 
his Habit, Saß. 17 in Black 'till the Trial was over, and uſing in 


his Dreſs and Carriage all Tokens of Sorrow and Concern, 


Upon the 2 ited Day, the Court being met, and both 
Parties appear i112, the firſt bing that was done, was the Sor- 
fitio Judicum, Or impannelling the Jury; performed commonly 
by the 'Fudex Oiicftianis, who took * Lot ſuch a Number out 
of tne Body of the /udices /elc271, as the particular Law on which 
the Accuſation was founded, had determined; Liberty being 
given to both Parties to reject or, as we call it, to challenge) 


any that they pleated, the Præior, or Judex Quæõſtionis, ſubiti- 


tuting others in their Places, 

'Fhe Jury being thus choſen, was cited by the publick Ser- 
vants of the Court; and when the proper Number appeared, 
they were ſworn, and then took their Places in the Subfeilia, 
and heard the Trial. 

In this we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatio, Deſenſis, Lau- 
451 and Latio ſententiæ. 


Accuſatio is de aned, Perpetua oratis ad crimiua inferend atque 


aurenda arl cio compe/ita : A continued Oration artificially com- 
poſed far the ma/ing out and hoightening the Crimes alledzed : For 
it did not only cohſiſt in giving a plain Narration of the Matter 


of Fact, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences 
but in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the Na- 


ture of the Thing, from the Character of the accuſed Perſon, 
and his former Courſe of Life, from the CircumMMnces of the 
Fact, and feyeral other Topicks, which the Orato 


Time, being allowed cammonly as many Days as he picaled, 
to make godd his Charge. 

Defenſis belonged to the Lawyers or Advocates retained by the 
accuſed Party, who in like Manner were allowed to ſpeak as 
wany Days as they plea 2d, towards the clearing of their Client. 


teach us to 
enlarge upon: Nor was ihe Accuſer limited in Reſpect of 


— 
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Te three common Methods they took, were Fac; negation, 
negatio nominis fadli, or probatis jure fadlum :- Either plainly to 
deny the Matter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary; 
or elſe to acknowledge 1 Fact, and yet to deny that it fell 
unger the Nature of the Crime objected; or laſtly, to prove the 
Fact lawful. 

The firſt Way of Defence was generally uſed when the Per. 
fon ſtood indicted of what they called Crimen repetundarum, and 
Crimen ambitus ; the next in the Crimen Majeſtatis; and the 
Jaft in Caſes of Murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent Ene in every Kind. Of 
the firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Muræna, and 
Plancius ; of the ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the third 
in bis admirable Defence of Ms. 

Laudatio was a Cuſtom like that in our Trials, of bringing in 
Perſons of Credit to give their Teſtimony of the accuſed Perſon's 
good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life. The leaſt Number of 
the Laudatores uſed to be Ten. 

In the Latio Sententiæ, or Pronouncing Sentence, they pro- 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both Sides had ſaid all they 
deſigned, the Crier gave Notice of it accordingly ; and then the 
Prator tent out the Jury to conſult (mittebat Fudices in confilium) 
delivering to every one three 1 ablets covered with Wax, one 
of Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Amplia- 
tion, ot Adjournment of the Trial; the firſt being marked with 

J; the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or non liguct. 

In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper Num- 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet they 
pleaſed; the accuſed Perſon proſtrating himſelf all the while at 
their Feet, to move their Compaſſion. 

The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt Number known, 
the Prætor pronounced Sentence accordingly. The Form of 
Condemnation was uſually Videtur feciſſe, or Non jure videtur 
Feciſſe: Of Abſolution, Non videtur feciſſe: Of Amplification, 
Amplius cognoſcendum, or rather the bare Word A 17 P L IUS: 

This Aſcanius teaches us; Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut fi abſolven- 
dus guis Het, fatim alfolveretur ; fi damnandus, ſtatim damnare— 
tur; fi causa non eſſet idonca ad damnationem, abſolvi tamen non 
Paſſet, AMPLIUS pronunciarrtur. Sometimes he mentioned 
the Puniſhment, and ſometimes left it out, as being determined 

by t the Law, on which the Iadictment was grounded. 

The Conſequences of the Trial in criminal Matters may be 
reduced to theſe four Heads, A: limatio litis, ace, 2 
_ dicium culumuiæ, and Judicium prævaricationis. 

Aſtimatis 
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Aftimatio litis, or the Rating of the Damages, was in Uſe 


only in Caſes of Bribery, and Abuſe of the publick Money. 


Animaduerſio. was no more than the putting the Sentence in 


Execution, which was left to the Care of the Preter.. _ 
. 5 1 IF. | 
But in caſe the, Party was abſolved, there lay two Actions 
againſt the Acculer ; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhment 


of which was Frontis inu/t1o, burning in the Forehead: And the 


other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of, urging the 
Crime home, ſeemed rather to hide or extęnuate the Guilt 2 


Hence the Civilians define a Prevaticator, to, be One that betrays 


his Cauſe to the Adver ſary, and turns on the Criminal Side, uubom 
be ought 10 proſecute. 5 : | $3625. 3 p> pay 7 41 Be '=/ 1 


1 
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and publick Cauſes; though of the, firſt we have only 


one Example in Livy; the other we frequently meet with in 
A 13 5 . 


| Theſe Judgements were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 


afterwards at the Centuriata and Tributa; the Proceedings in 


F all which Aſſemblies have been already ſnown; what we may 
further obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate deſigned to im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, be aſcended _ 


the Reftra, and calling the People together by a Crier, ſignified 
to them, That, upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accuſe ſuch a 
Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they termed Reo diem dicere- 
The ſuſpected Party was obliged immediately to give Sureties 


for his Appearance on the Day prefixed, and, in Default of Bail, 


was committed to Priſon. | | 5 "0 
On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
Reſtra, and cited the Party by the Crier ; who, unleſs ſome 


other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpoſed, or a ſufficient 


Excuſe was offered, was obliged to appear, or might be pu- 


niſhed at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accuſed him. If he 


appeared, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried-it on every 
other Day, for fix Days together; at the End of the Indictment 
incntioning 


* 
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mentioning the particular Puniſkment ſpecifid in the Law for 
ſuch an Offence. This Intimation they termed Inguiſitio. The 
fame was immediately after cxprefſed in Writing, and then took 
the Name of Rogatio, in Reſpect of the People, who were to 


be aſked or conſulted about it; and 1rrogatzo, in Reſpect of the 
Criminal, as it imported the Mulct or Punithment aſſizned him 


by the Accuſer. This KRezatio was publickly expoled three 
Nunding, or Market-days together, for the information of the 
People. On the third Market-day, the Accuſer again aicended 
the Ro/ira ; and, the People being called together, undertook 
the fourth Turn of his Charge, and, having concluded, gave 


the other Party Leave to enter upon his Defence, either in his 


own Perſon, or by his Advocates. 

At the fame. Time as the Accuſer finiſhed his fourth Charge, 
he gave Notice what Day he would have the Comitia meet to 
receive the Bill; the Comtia Tributa to confider of Malen, and 
the Centuriata for capital Puniſhments. 

But in the mean Time, there were ſeveral Ways by which 
the accuſed Party might be relieved; as firſt, if the Tribunes 
of the Commons inte rpoſedf in his Behalf; or if he excuſed him- 
ſelf by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon Account of providing 
for a Funeral; or if he prevailed with the Accuſer to relinquiſh 
his Charge, and let the Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day ap- 
pointed tor the Comitia, the Augurs diſcovered any il! Omens, 


and ſo forbad the Aﬀſembly. 


If none of theſe happened, the Comitia met, and proceeded as 
has been already deleribed; and as for their An imadver ſis, of 
putting Sentence in Execution, this was performed in the ſame 
Manner as in the Preetorion Judgements. 

The Forms of Judgements which have been FO deſcribed, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have prevailed chicfly in the Time of the 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperors after. 
wards, were themtelves Judges i in What Cauſes, and after what 


Manner they pleaſed, as Sietonius particularly informs us of 


Fe all the twelve Cæſars. It was this gave Occaſion to the 
Riſe of the Mandatores and Delateres, a Sort of Wretches to be 


met with in every Part of Hiſtory. The Buſineſs of the former 


was to mak down ſuch Perſons as upon Inquilition they pre- 
tended to have found guilty of anz N11 ſdemeanour; and the 
latter were employed in accuſing and prof ſecuting them upon the 
Other” 8 Order. 1 his mi! Chierdus ri! Ze, As they were coun- 
tenanced and rewarded by il! Princes, ſo were they extremely 
deteſted by the good Emperots. Titus proſecuted all that could 
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be found upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death or perpetual 
Baniſhment (a): And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt 
Praiſes of Trajan, that he had cleared the City from the perjured 


Race of Informers ())). 


(a) Sueten. in Tit, cap. 8. (3) Plin. in Paney yric, 
XTC inte eoth nth nie nth tbh 


CHAP' XX. 
Of the Rom AN Puniſhments, 


PHE accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniſhments into 
+ eight Soris, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, 
Exilium, Servitus, Mors. | 
Damnum was a pecuniary Mul&t or Fine ſet upon the Of- 
fender, according to the Quality of the Crime. 
Virculum ſignifies the guilty Perſons being condemned to 
Impriſonment and Fetters, of which they had many Sorts, as 
Manice, Pedice, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like. The publick 
Prin in Rome was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the 
Forum (a): To which a new Part was added by Servius Tullius, 
Called thence Tullianum : Salluſt deſcribes the Tullianum as an 
Apartment under Ground (5), into which they put the moſt 
notorious Criminals, The higher Part, raiſed by Ancus Mar- 
tius, has commonly the Name of the Ryobur, from the oaken 
Plants which compoſed it. For the keeping of the Priſon, be- 
ſides the Triumviri, was appointed a Sort of Gaoler, whom 
Valerius Maximus calls Cuſtos Carceris (c), and Pliny Commen- 
tarienſis (d). 1 8 e, | 
Verbera, or Stripes, were inflited either with Rods [Firge] 


or with Batons Fuſtes]: The firſt commonly preceded capita 


Puniſhments properly ſo called: The other was moſt in Uſe in 
the Camp, and belonged to the military Diſcipline. 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffered 
exactly after the ſame Manner as he had offended ; as in Caſes 
of maiming, and the like. Yet A. Gellius informs us that the 
Criminal was allowed the Liberty of compounding with the 
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Perſon he had injured ; ſo that he needed not ſuffer the Tali, 


_ unleſs he voluntarily choſe it (a). 


Ignominia was no more than à publick Shame which the ol. 
fending Perſon underwent, either by Virtue of the Præim 
Edict; or more commonly by Order of the Cenſor: This Pu. 
niſhment, beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party, on 
whom it was inflicted, the Privilege of bearing any-Office, and 
almoſt all other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. | 

Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by Conſe 
quence; for the Phraſe uſed in the Sentence and Laws, was Aquz 
& Igns Interdictio, the Forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fire, 
which being neceſſary for Life, the condemned Perſon was ob. 
liged to leave his Country. Yet in the Times of the latter En. 
perors, we find it to have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckoned under this Head, 
though it were ſomething different from the former; this being 


the ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, o 


perhaps for ever, by which the Party was not deprived of the 
Privilege cf a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt Sort of Ba- 
niſhment, which they properly called Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks 


of a new Sort of Relegatio invented by the Emperor Claudiu, 
by which he ordered ſuſpected Perſons not to ſtir three Miles 


from the City (b). Beſides this Relzgatio they had two other 


Kinds of Banithment, which they termed Deportatio, and Pri 
ſcriptio; though nothing is more common than to have them 


confounded in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation, oi. 
fered in theſe Reſpects from Relegatioz that whereas the Regal 


- were condemned either to change their Country for a ſet Time, 
or for ever, and Joſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Pi- 


vilege of Citizens: On the contrary, the Deportati were baniſhed 


always for ever, and Joſt both their Eftates and Privileges, being 


counted dead in the Law (c). And as for the Proſcripti, they 
are defined by the Lawyers to be fuch Perſons wheſe Names wt 


fixed up in Tablets at the Forum, to the End that they might it 


brought to Fuſlice : A Reward being props/ed to thaſe that took ilun, 
and « Puniſhment to thoje that concealed them (d). Sylla was the 
firſt Jiiventor. of this Practice, and gave himlelf the greatel 
Example of it that we meet with, proſcribing 2000 Knights 


and Senators at once (e). It is plain, that this was not a polite 


———_ * ; — m—— 
(1) 4. Gell, lib. 11, C3), I. (b) Sueton. in Claud cop. 2. (c) Calvin. Lexi 
Furijd c. iu uc. Deportas: & Ke eyults (4, Joid, in wor, Proferipti, (e) T 


ub. 2. cp. 28, | 
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| Baniſhment, but a Forcing Perſons to make Uſe of that Security; 
ſo that we may fancy it of like Nature with our Outlawry. 
Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon, 


| as well as Goods, was publickly expoſed to Sale by Auction: 
This rarely happened to the Citizens, but was an ufual Way 

1 of treating Captives taken in War, and therefore will be de- 

( ſcribed hereafcer. F413 | | 

Under the Head of capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckoned 

extreme Baniſhment; becaute thoſe who underwent M 

2 that Sentence, were in a civil Senſe dead. But becauſe 

, this Puniſhment has been already deſcribed; we are only now to 

» take Notice of ſuck as reached the Offender's Life. | 

. The chief of theſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Præci- 

r pitatis de robore, Dejectio ? rupe Tarpeia. In crucem Actio, and 

d, Projectto in profiuentem. 7 | 85 

io The firſt was the ſame as Beheading with us. 

o TI he ſecond was performed in the Priſon, as it is now in 

he Turkey, . | 

a- The third and fourth were a Throwing the Criminal head- 

ks WR long, either from that Part of the Priſon called Robur; or from 


the higheſt Part of the Tarpeian Mountain, 

The fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom in— 
ſlicted on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yet 
we find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Swetonins 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having con- 
demned a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poiſoning 
his Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, 
made a grievous Complaint that a Citizen of Reme ſhould undergo 
ſuch a ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The 
Emperor, hearing his Plea, promiſed to alleviate the Shame of 
bis Sentence, and ordered a Croſs much Jarger, and more neat 
than ordinary, to be erected, and to be waſhed over with white 
Paint, that the Gentleman, who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, 
might have the Honour to be hanged in State (a). 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the ſame 
Thing in Authors ; though, properly ipeaking, there was a great 
Difference between them, The Furca is divided by Lip/ius into 


Abts lrnominisſa and Peanalis : The former Plutarch deſcribes to be that 
une Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He adds, 
ot that it was one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who had 
_ oftended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 


CEPT 
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(a] Sueten. in Calla, cap. 9. | 
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the Neighbourhood ; for whoever was ſeen with this infamous 
Burthen, had no longer any Credit or I ruſt among thofe who 
knew it, but was called Furciſer, by Way of Ignominy and Re- 
proach (a). Furca pœnalis was a Piece of Wood, much of the 
ſame Shape as the former, which was faſtened about the con- 
victed Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourged to 
Death under it, or lifted up by it upon the Crols. Lipſius makes 
it the ſame with the Patibulum, and fancies, that for all the 
Name, it might not be a forked Picce of I imber, but rather a 
ſtraight Beam, to which the Criminal's Arms, being ftretched 
out, were tied, and which, being hoiſted up, at the Place of 
Execution, ſerved {or the tranſverſe Part of the Croſs. 
 Prijettio in proflueutem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime 
of Parricide (or the Murder of any near Relation :) The Per- 
fon convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately hooded, 
as unworthy of the common Light: In the next Place, he was 
Whipped with Rods, and then {-wed up in a Sack, and thrown 
into the Sea; or, in umland Countries, into the next Lake or 
River. Afterwards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Ser— 
pent uſed to be put into the Sack with the Criminal; and by 
Degrees, in Jatter Times, an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The 
Sack which heid the Malefactor was termed Culeus; and hence 
the Puniſhment itſelf is often fignified by the ſame Name. The 
Reaſon of the Addition of the living Creatures is thought to 
| have been, that the condemned Perſons might be tormented 
with ſuch troubleſome Company, and that their Carcaſes might 
want both Burial and Reſt. Juvenal expreisly alludes to this 
Cuſtom in his eighth Satyr: | 


Libera fi dentur populo ſuſfragia, quis tam 
Perditis, ut dubitet Senecam preferre Neroni, 

Cujus ſupplicis non debuit una parari 

Sima non fer fens unus, non Culeus unus ? 


Had we the Freedom to expreſs aur Mind, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, 
But will own $-neca did excel 5 
His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 
Lo expiate whole complicated Guilt, 
With ſome Proportion to.the Blood he ſpilt, 
Nome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 
Than one, for the compendious Parricide. Mr. Stepng. 
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- The fame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
made of Leather. ; ANN 
Tully, in his Defence of Sextus. Roſcius, who ſtood arraigned 
for Parricide, has given an admirable Account of this Puniſh- 
ment, with the Reaion on which it was grounded; particularly, 
that the Malefactor was thrown into the Sea, ſewed up in a 
Sack, for fear he ſhould pollute that Element, which was 
reckoned the common Purifier of all Things: With many the 
like ingenious Reflections. | | 85 
Beſides the Puniſhments mentioned by Sigonius, who ſeems 
to conſider the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with 


| Abundance of others, either invented or revived in the Times of 


the Emperors, and eſpecially in latter Ages : Among theſe, we 
may take Notice of three, as the moſt conſiderable, ad Ludos, 
ad Metalla, ad Beſtias. | | | | 

The Lawyers divide Ludus, when they take it for a Puniſſl- 
ment, ipto Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former the 
convicted Perſons (commonly Slaves) were obliged to engage 
with the wild Beaſts in the Amphitheatre ; by the latter, they 
were to perform the Part of Gladiators, and ſatisfy Juſtice by 
killing one another. 1 e 

Ad Metalla, or condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
would have to be invented by Targuinius Superbus (C). What- 
ever Reaſon he had for his Aſſertion, it is certain we rarely find 
it mentioned till the Times of the late Emperors; and particu- 
larly in the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the Chriſtians, who 
were uſually ſent icf great Numbers to this laborious and flaviſh 
Employment; with the Name of Metallici. 

The Throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in 
Execution, but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable MalefaQtors 
in Crimes of the higheſt Nature. This too was the common 
Doom of the Primitive Chriftians ; and it is to the Accounts of 
their Sufferings we are beholden for the Knowledge of it. Ic 
may be obſerved, that the Phraſe, Ad beſtias dari (c), affects as 
well ſuch Criminals as were condemned to fight with the Beaſts, 
as thoſe who were delivered to them to be devoured : And the 
former of theſe were properly termed Be/liari (d). 

There is ſtill one Puniſhment behind worth our Obſervation, 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that 
was the Wrapping up the Criminal in a Sort of Coat, daubed 
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la) Calvin. Lexicon. Jurid ie. (% In vece BemezBog, (e) Calvin. in woe. ad 
uus dari, (ad) Ibid, in Beſtiarii, 
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over with Pitch, and then ſetting it on Fire. Thus when Ne; 
had burnt Rome, to ſatisfy his Curioſity with the Proſpect, he 
contrived to lay the Odium on the Chriſtians, as a Sort of Men 
generally deteſted ; and, ſeizing on all he could diſcover, ordered 
them to be lighted up in this Manner, to ſerve for Tapets in 
the Dark; which was a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, 
that occaſioned it. Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his eighth 


Satyr : 
Auſi quod liceat tunicd punire moleſla. 


To recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, 
Pitch'd Shirts would prove a legal Puniſhment, 


u meu en 
"CH A F 
O / the Roman Laws zu general. 


N the Beginning of the Roman State, we are aſſured il 
1 Things were managed by the ſole Authority of the King, 
without any, certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when 

the City grew tolerably populous, and way divided by Romuis 
into thirty Carte, he began to prefer Laws at the Afﬀembly d 
thoſe (ri, which were confirmed, and univerfally received, 
The like Practice was followed by Numa, and ſeveral other 
Kings; all whoſe Conſtitutions being collected in one Body, by 
Sextus Papirius, who lived in the Time of Targuin the Pro, 
took from him the Name of Jus Papirianum. 

But all theſe were abrogated foon after the Expulſion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Ye 
together depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgement of the 
Court. At laſt, to redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſionen 

were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws fot 
che Service of their Country; and at their Return, the Decem 
gi; were created © regulate the Buſineſs, wha reduced then 
(nto twelge Tables, as has been already fhewn, I he Excellenc) 
cu which jaiticution, as it is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Au- 
thors, fo it is eſpecially beholden to the high Encomium of Cit 
when be deciares i as his politive Judgement and pay 
| JS, 7 al 
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That the Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preferred ta 
whole Libraries of the Pbiloſaphers (a). 


They were divided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 


to the Concerns of Religion; the ſecond to the 


Rights of the 
publick; and the laſt to private Perſons. | 


Theſe Laws being eſtabliſhed, it neceſſarily followed, that 
there ſhould be Diſputations and Controverſies in the Courts, 


ſince the Interpretation was to be founded upon the Authority 
of the Learned. This Interpretation they called Jus Civile, 
though at preſent we underſtand, by that Phraſe, the whole 
Syſtem of the Roman Laws. TE | 3 > 

Beſides, out of all theſe Laws the learned Men of that Time 
compoſed a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Pro- 
ceſlcs in the Courts were directed, Theſe were termed A@ones 
Lepis. | | 6 | 1 

We may add to theſe the Laws preferred at the publick Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People; and the Plebi/cita, made without the 
Authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
allowed to be of equal Force with other Conſtitutions, though 
they were not honoured with the Title of Leges. TP OE, 

And then the Sexatus-conſulta, and Edicts of the ſupreme Ma- 
oiſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more Sorts of 
Laws, the laft of which they called Fus Hoyorarium. 


* 


And laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the Hands 
of a ſingle Perſon, whatever he ordained, had the Authority of 


a Law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtitutio. 


Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave ſo much Scope to the 


Lawyers for the Compiling of Reports and other Labouts, that, 


in the Reign of Juſtinian, there were extant two thouſand diſ- 


tint Volumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being 


thus grown unwieldy, and rendered almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive 
Bulk, that excellent Emperor entered on a Deſign to bring it 


into juſt Dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſhed in the 
conſtituting thoſe four Tomes of the Civil Law, which are now 
extant, and have contributed, in a great Meaſure, to the Re- 
gulating of all the States in Chri/tendom : So that the old Fancy 
of the Romans, about the Eternity of their Command, is not ſo 


ndiculous as at firſt Sight it appears; fince, by their admirable 


Sanctions, they are ſtill like to govern for ever. 


— 
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(a) Cicero de Oratere, lib 1, 
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CH AP. XXII. 
07 the Laws 12 particular ; ; and frſ, of thi 


relating 70 RELIGION. 


As 65 for hs Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more an- 

cient Inſtitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock of 
 Criticiim barely to explain their Words; fo is the Knowledge 
of them almoſt uſelefs, ſince they are ſo ſeldom mentioned by 
the Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch 
as were preferred by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom 
they took, their Names; theſe, by Reaſon, 2 their frequent Oc- 
currencs in the beſt Writers, delerve a ſhort Explication, ac- 
cording to the common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors, 
who have hitherto managed th.s Subject; beginning with ſuch 
as concerned the publick Worthip, and the Ceremonies of 
Religion. 

Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. Sulpicius Saverra and 
P. Sempronus Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, J. 449, ordaining, 
That no Perſon ſhould conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, with- 
out the Order of the Senate, and the major Part of the Ti- 
bunes (a). 

Papirid Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould have the Liberty 
of conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the Leave 
of the Commons (6), 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius lla, defining the 1 
pences of Funerals (c). 

Sexta Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Sextus and Licinius, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, That inſtead of the Du- 
umviri facris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhould be created, Patt 
out of the Patricians, and Part out of the Commons (d). 

Oguinia Lex, the Authors Q. and Cu, Ogulnius, Tribunes Of 
the Commons, A. 453. commanding, That whereas there wer? 
then but four Pontiſices, and four Aupurs, five more ſhould b: 
added out of the Commons to each Order (e). 


3 — 


(a) Lie. lib. 9. (4) Cicero in Orat. 2% Domo ſud, (e) Plut. in Hul. 
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(4) Liv. lib. 6. (e) Liv. lib. 19, 
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Manlia Lex, the Author P. Ane Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 557, enacted for ow Revival of the Treſviri Epulonet, 
an old Inſtitution of Numa's 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Cldius, i in his Tribuneſbip, A. 664, 
divefting the Prieſt of Cybele (ar the Great Mother, who came 
from Paſinum) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus, 
a Gallo Græcian (b). 

Papia Lex, ordering the Manner of e the Fe/tal Vie- 
gins (c), as has been already deſcribed. 

The Puniſhment of thoſe now Recluſes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. 

Licinia Lex, preferred by C. tan Craſſis, Fribune of the 


Common 's, A. 698, for the transferring the Right of chuſing 


Prieſts, from the College to the People (4); but it did not 
paſs (e).ñũ„ũ6õ— 
Domitia Lex, the Author Cn. Demitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 650, actually transferring the ſaid Right 
to the People (5 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Hylla, Difator and 


_ Gnſul with ©. Metelius, A. 677, abrogating the former Law 
of Domitius, and reſtoring the Privilege there ann to the 


Collage (g). 

Aitia Lex, the Author T. Attius Labienus, 5 of the 
Commons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring 
the Domitian (h). 

Antonia Lex, the Author M Antony, in his Confulſhip with 
Julius Ceſar, A. 700, abrogating the Attian Law, and reſtoring 
the Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectured, from ſe- 
veral Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repealed, 
and the Right of chuling Priefts entrulted in the Hands of the 
People. | 

To this Head is commonly refetred the Law about the Ex- 
emption from military Service, or de Vacatione, in which there 
was a very remarkable Clauſe, Nift Bellum Gallicum exortata7 : 
Unlejs in Caſe of a Gallick Inſurreftion. In which Caſe, no Per- 
ſons, not the Prieſts themſelves, were excuſed ; the Remains ap- 
prehending more Danger from the Gault than from any other 
Nation, becauſe they had once taken their City (4). 

As allo the three Laws about the Shows. 
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(a) Cie. de "pp lib. 4. (, 1 Orat. pro Seft. & de Herufa Reſponſe, (c) 4. 
Calis. (d) Cie. de Amictid. (. ) Idem. (F) Cnet, in Mer. Patercul, lib. 2. C. 
Agrar 2. (g Aſconius in Diuinatore. (bh) Dio, üb. 37» (i) Dio, lib. 44. 
005 Plat, in E. Cic. Fre Fan cio & Philip. 8, 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City Pretor, A, 
545, ſettling the Day for the Celebration of the Lua: Apollinare, 
which was before uncertain (a). 

Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Reſeius Otho, Tribune « 
the Commons, A. 685, ordaining, That none ſhould {it in the 
firſt fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
four hundred Seſtertis, which was then reckoned the Cenſus 

Equeſtris (C). 

Auguſtus Ceſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had 
impaired their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law 


ſo as to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſeſſed the 
Sum there ſpecified. 


(a) Liv. lib. 27. Alex. Neapolitan, Oe. (5) Cee. Philip. 2. 2 in 1 
Juen. Sat, 3. & 14, Hof at. 1 4. r. bes. 


— gagging 
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Laws relating to the Rirhts and Privileges of 
the ROMAN  Cu:zens, 


F 4 LE RIA 4 de r the Author P. Val 

Poplicola, ſole Conſul upon the Death of his Colleague 
Brutus, A. 24.3, giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate 
to the People, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhould puniſh 4 
Roman Citizen in Caſe of ſuch an Appeal (a). 

Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Tora. 
tius, Conſuls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had lot 
its Force under the Decemvirate (C). 

Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conſulſhip with ©, Apul-ius Panſa, A. 453, no more than a 
Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 
 Porua Lex, the Author V Porcius, Tribune of the Commons, 
in the ſame Year as the former, commanding that no Magll- 
trate ſhould execute, or punifh with Rods, a Citizen of Rene; 


but, upon the Sentence ef Condemnation, ſhould give him 
Permiſſion to 80 into Exile (40. 


— — 
— 
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(a) Ti. lib. 9. P/ut. in Pyplicol. &. (B) Tt, lib. 3. 6) Liv. Ib. 10. 
(d) Lru. lib. 10. Cic. pro Rabirig, Salluſt. in Catilinar. Suetin, in Ner, &c. 
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Sempronie Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracehus, Tribune 
of Commons, A. 630, cammanding that no capital Judge- 
ment ſhould paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
the People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this Af- 
fair (4 

7005 Lex de Peregrinii, the Author C. Papius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 688, commanding, That all Strangers ſhould 
be expelled Rome (6). 

Junig Lex, the Author M Junius Pennus, confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, that any Strangers ſhould be al- 
lowed the Privilege of Citizens (c), 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining, 
That if any Latin accuſed a Roman Senator, ſo that he was 
convicted, the Accuſer ſhould be honoured with the Privilege 
of a Citizen of Rome (d). 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors 1 Licinius Craſſus and 
9. Mutius Scavola, in their Conſulſhip, A. 658, ordering all 
the Inhabitants of ſtahy to be enrolled in the Liſt of Citizens, 
in their own proper Cities (e). 

Livia Lex de Saciis: In the Year of the City 662, M Livius 
Drufus propoſed a Law to make all the Italians free Denizens 
of Rome; but before it came to be voted, he was found mur- 
thered in his Hauſe, the Author unkaGwn { | 

Varia Lex: Upon the Death of Druſus, the Knights pre- 
vailed with his Colleagu2 2 Carius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill 
for the proſecuting all ſuch Perſons as ſhould be diſcovered to 
have aſſiſted the /talian People, in the Petition for the Privilege 
of the City (g). 

Julia Lex de Civitate : The next Year, upon the Revolt of 
ſeveral States in '{taly, (which they call the Social Mur) L. Julius 
Czfar, the Conſul, made a Law, that all thoſe People, who had 
continued firm to the Roman Imercht, ſhould have the Privilege 
of Citizens (h): And in the Year 664, upon the Concluſion of 
that War, all the {talian People were admitted into the Koll of - 
free Denizens, and divided iato eight new Tribes (1). 

Sylvani & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carte, 
Tribunes of the Commons, in the Year 664, ordaining, That any 
Perſons, who had been admitted free Denizens of any of the 


tm. 
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fa) Cic. pro Kabi e tha, pre Cluentjo, &c, (50 Cic. pro Balbo. (c) Gi. 
d: Oc. ib. 3. (4) Aſcon. in Orat. pro Scauro, Cie. pro Balbo. (e] Cic. de Offic, lib, 
. & fro Ba (J ws lib. cap. 17. Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. () Cic. in Brato, 
Fal. Max, I b. 8. cap. 6 (+) Cic. pro Badbo. () Apien, lb, 1. 


Conſe- 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Haly at the Time of 

the making this Law, and had carried in thei: Name to the 

Pretor in ſixty Days Time, ſhould have the Privilege of Citi. 

rens of Rome (a). : 

 Gulpucia ret the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the new Citizens, who com- 
poſed the ci KK Tribes, ſhould be divided Among the thirty-five 
old Tribes, as a greater Honour (“). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius la, A. 670, a Con: 
firmation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Htalian Confede- 
rates (c). 

Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the ſame Sy/la, in his 
Dictatorſhip, taking away the Privilege formerly granted to the 
Corporate Towns, from as many as had affifted Marius, Cima, 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (4). | 

Cellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Gellius Poplicola and Gr, 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honoured with th: 
_ Privileze oi the City, ſhould actually keep that Liberty (e). 


| (a) Cic. pro ccbia. (4) Plut. in Sy//a, Etit. Fir. 77. (e) Etit, Liu, ll. 
(d) Cic. pro Demo ſuz, (e) Cic pro Ballo. W358” 


CHAP. xx... 


Laws concerning Meetings and Aſembles. 


22 L 14 Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the 
: People, the Augurs thould make Obſervations from the 
Heavens; and, That the Magiſtrates ſhould have the Power 

ow; declaring apainſt the Proceedings, and of incerpoſing | in the 
Dedrlion of any Matter. 

Fuſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, thouzh 
they were #aſ?, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any Thing in 
a Meeting of the People. 

The Authors of theſe two Laws are unknown; but P. Ma- 
nutius Conjectures, that the firſt is owing to 2. Aflius Pati 
Contu! with M. Junius Pennus, A. 586. The other to P. Fi 
rius, or Fuſius, Conſul with S. Attilzus Seranus, A. 617. Tue 
Laws themſelves occur frequently in Writers. 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 


. 695, containing an Abrogation of the greateſt Part of the td 
forms 


) 


— 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervation ſhould be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
That on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws might be enacted i in a 
publick Aſſembly (a.) 

Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dimidatzs, vi gibs of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining, That no Comitia ſhould be con- 
vened for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
of the mand Ut ante Comitia  Magiftratuune Patres auctores 

erent (U | 
4 2 Lex, the 1 M. Claudits Marcellus, Conſul with 
Serv. Sulpicius Ruffus, A. 702, ordering, That at the Cmitia 
for the Election of Magiſtrates, no Account ſhould be taken of 
the Abſent (c). 
_ Gabinia Lex, the Author A Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614, commanding, That in the Gomitia for the Elec- 
tion of Magiltrates, the People ſhould not give their Suffrages 
viv voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Impar- 
tiality of the Proceedings (d). 
_ Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, That 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Votes 
ſhould be given in a free Manner; that is, by Tablets (e). 

Papyria Lex, the Author G. Pafyrius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621, ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 
Fans or rejecting. of Laws, the Suffrages ſhould be given by 

ablets 

Celia . the Author Cæœlius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 635, ordaining, That in the judicial Proceedings before the 
People, in Caſes of Treaſon (Which had been excepted by 
the Cyan Law) the Votes ſhall be given by Tablets (g.) 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the 
ſame Year as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ſhould 
be choſen out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according to 
the Order of the Claſſes (Þ).. ©: 

Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
Peopſe ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
narrower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, to hinder 
the Proceedings by N or other Diſturbances (i.) 


_— 


— 


(a) Aſeon, in Pi ſon. (5) Cic. de claris Oratoribus. (c) Furt. in Fu 4. (d. Cie, 
d Amicit, & pro Plancio. & de Leg. lib. 3. le) Cic. in Leo. (J) Cic. de Leg. 
ad. 3. (g) 14, Ibid. (9) Sailuſt, i- 0: at, 2. ad Caſarem, (i) Cic. de La. lib. 3. 
'y lut, in Maria, 

s em- 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchns, Tribes 

of the Commons, 4. 565, ordaining, That the Latin Confe- 
derates ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Sulfragen as 
well as the Roman Citizens (a). 
AManilia Lex, the. Author C. Manilius, Tribune a the Com. 
mons, A. 687, ordaining, That the Libertini ſhould baye the 
Privilege of voting in all the Tribes (6). 

Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the n 


Tables, making it a capital Offence for any Perſon to convene 
a clandeſtine Aſſembly (c.) 


(a) Cic. ſepifſien, (b) Cie. pro lege Munilia, (c) Sadluff. in Catiliror, 


Laws relating zo the SENATE. 


CC SSI A Fer, the Author I. 22 us. 111, Tribune & 
the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, no Perſon, who 

had been condemned or deprived of hi 

ſhould have the Privilege of coming int 

Claudia Lex, the Author O. Claudiu 
mous, A. 535, commanding, That ng 
Senator, ſhould pofieſs a failing Veſſe ve three hundred 
\ Fmphor&;, this was thought big enoug the bringing over 
Fruits and other Neceſſaries; and as 710 Gain, procured by 
Trading in Merchandize, they thought it, unworthy the Diz- 
nity of that Order (“). 
| Sulpicia Lex, the Author Servins Sulpicius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 665, requiring, "That no Senator ſhould owe 
above two thoutand Drachmæ (c). 

Sentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sentius, Conſul with 
9. Lucretius, A. $24, in the Time of Auguſius ordering, That 
in the Room of ſuch Noblemen as were wanting in the Senate, 
others ſhould be ſubſtituted (4). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 635, ordering, I hat the Senate ſhould be convencd 
| y 


ne of the Com- 
„or Father of 2 


Py 
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(a) Aſcen. in Cornclian. (b) Cic. Veri pin. 7. (c) Put, in Sylla, (d) Tacit, Arn. 2. 


from 
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from the Kalends of February to the Kalends of March, every 
Day, for the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (a.) 

Pupia Lex, ordaining that the Senate ſhould not be convened 
from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
af the ſame Month; and that before the Embaſſies were either 
accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhould be held on no other 
Account (5). 

Tullia Lex, the Author A. Tuilius Cicero, Con ſul with C. An- 
tony, A. 690, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
bad allowed the Faverr of a Libera Legatio, ſhould hold that 
Honour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatis was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtained for the going into any Province, 
or Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
lity of Lieutenants ; though with no Command, but only that 
the Dignity of theit Titular Office might have an Inflience on 
che Management of their private Concerns (e.) 


(a) Cc. Ep. ad Quint. Fratr, lib. 2. Ep. 12. (6) Cic. lib. t. Ep. 4. ad Lend. 
lib. 2. Epiſt. 2. od Brine, Fratr, xc. (tc) Cic, de Leg, Ib. 3. 


— BEBE RES | 
C H A P. XXVI. 


LAS relating to the MAGISTRATES. 


LEA Villia Aumulis, er Annaria, the Author L. Villius (for 

whom we ſomegimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullius) Tri- 
dure of the Com , A. 574, defining the proper Age requiſite 
tor bearing of all the Magittracies (a). Livy, who relates the 
Making of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; and 
learned Men are much divided about that Point. Lipfus Rates 
the Difference after this Manner: The Age proper to ſue for 
the Proftorſbip, he makes twenty- five Years; for the Adiles 
and Tribunes, twenty-ſeven or twenty- eiglt; thirty for the 
Preter, and forty-two for the (C's ls. 

Cenictia Lex, the Author L. Genutivs, Tribene of the Com- 
mons, A. 415, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould bear the 
fame Magittracy within is Y ers Diſtance, nor ſhuuld be in- 
reſted with two Offices in one Year {b). 

Corgelie Lex, the Author Cornelizs Sylla, the Dictator, A. 93. 


2 Repetition and Coufirmayon of che former Law 1 c.) 


— R 1 * 
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(4) £7p. lib. 49. ©) die, lb. 2. C $697. lib, 1. & Bell. C rii. 
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Sempronid Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That no Perſon, who 
had been Jawfully deprived of his Magiſtracy, ſhould be capable 
of bearing an Office again, This was abrogated afterwards by 
the Author (a), 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, DiQator ; ; or- 
daining, That ſuch Perſons as had embraced his Party in the 
late Troubles, ſhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours 
before they were capable by Age ; and that the Children of 


thoſe who had been ne ſhould loſe the Power of ſtand- 


mg for any Office (C). 
Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius, ordaining, T hat none of 


Pompiy's Party ſhould be admitted to any Dignity (c.) 


Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius and L. Sextius, 


FTribunes of the Commons, A. 316, ordaining, T hat one of the 


Confuls ſnould be choſen out of the Body of the Commons (a). 
Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 411, making it law ful that both Couſuls might be 


taken out of the Commons (e.) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author I. 21 Sylla, Dictator, A. 67% 
ordaining, That the Præters ſhould always uſe the fame Me— 
thod in judicial Proceſſes. For the Pr-2tors ufed, upon the En- 
trance on their Office, to put up an Edict to ſhew what Way 


they deftyned to proceed in all Clauſes during their Year: T hele 


Edicts, which before commonly varied, were by this Law or- 


dered to be always the ſame, for the preſerving a conſtant and 


regular Courſe 01 juſtice . 


Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus, forbidding any 


Perion to bear the Cen/orſhip twice (g) 

Cldia Lex, the F ate P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordering, That the Cn ſhould put no Mark of In- 
famy on any Perlon in their general Surveys, unleis the Perſon 
had been accufed and condemned by both the Cenſors; whereas 
before they uſed to puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in 
N Surveys, and by other Means, whether they were accuſed cr 

: And what one Cenſor did, unteſs the other actually interpoted, 


was of equal Force, as if doch had joined in the Action (.) 


Czcilia Lex, the Author Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius, Conſul 


with Pompey the Great, A. 701, rettoring their ancient Dignity 


* 


A ClC_— 
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(a) Flut in Grarthis, (6) Plin. 25 7. Quintill. lib. 11. cap. 1. Cic. in P jt, 
fc) Cie. Philip, 13. (a) Liv. lib. (e) Item, lib. (F) Cc. Pia. “. 
(g) Put. in Cyril. 65 Cc. in on pro Milon. #6 Sa 5 &c, 4 
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and Power to the Cenſort, which had been retrenched by the 


former Law (a). 


Antonia Lex, the Author MH. Antony, a Member of the Tri- 
umvirate; ordaining, That for the futute, no Propoſal ſhould 


be ever made for the Creation of a Di&ater ; and that no Per- 


ſon ſhould ever accept of that Office, upon Pain of incurring a 
capital Penalty (6). 


Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 710, ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 


with Conſular Power, ſhould be ſettled for five Years, for the 
regulating the Commonwealth; and that the Honour ſhould be 
conferred on Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony (c 


Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Poplicula, ſole Conſul, 


A. 243, ordaining, That the publick Treaſure ſhould be laid 


up in the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quæſtors ſhould be 
created to ſuperviſe. it (4). 

Junia Sacrata Lex, the Author I. Junius Brutus, the firſt 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 260, ordaining, That the Perſons 


of the Trilunes ſhould be ſacred : That an Appeal might be made 


to them from the Determinations of the Con/uls : And, That 
none of the Senators ſhould be capable of that Office (e). 
Aiinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons, 


ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhould have the 
Privilege of a Senator; and, as ſuch, take his Place in the 


Houſe (J). 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sylla, Dicbater, 4. 67 3. 
taking away from the Tyilunes the Power of making Laws, and 


of interpoling, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, 
and making all, that had borne that Office, incapable of any 
other Dignity in the Commonwealth (g)., 

Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. 


Ottauius, A. 678, an Abrogation of ſome Part ef the former 


Law, allowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices after- 
wards (Y). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
M, Craſſus, A. 683, reſtoring their full Power and Authority 


to the Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cre 
nelian Law (i). 


— — 


—— KK 


(a Dis. lib. go. (4) Ap ian, de Bel, Civ. lib. 3. 0 Flor. gie. 120 
Ib. 120. (4) Liv, lib 2. br. n Pſiccl. (e) Dicayſ. lib. 6, (f) A. Gel. 
ub. xg. cap. . F) Cic. de Leg. ub. 3. Cæſer. Cann. de B Il. Cuil. lib 1. Flor. 
Hin. tee, 609 Parerial, lib. 2. Aſen, in Cornel. in aur, 1 {1) Plur. in Pomp. 

Ur. Wer. . & 2. CAſar 4. Hell. Civ. lb, L. 
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C H A P. XXVII. 


Laws re. Jating to publick Conſtitutions, Laws, 
and Privileges. 


FJ Orton 7a Lex, the Author 9. Hor tenſe Fa, Dictator, A. 467, 
ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the Commons, 
Mould be obterv2d by the whole Roman People; whereas the 
Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying Obedience to 
the Decrees of the Populacy (a). 

Cecilia Didra Lox, the Authors ©. Cæcilius Metellus and 
T. Didins, Conſuls, A. 655, for the regulating the Procceding 
in enacting Laus; ordaiuing, That in one Quæſtion (una rogs- 
f707e) but one ſingle Matter ſhould be propoſed: to the People, 
leſt, while they give their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhould be 
forced to afl-nt to a whole Bill, if they liked the greateſt Pan 


of it, though they difliked the reſt; or throw out a Bill et 


feveral Clanſes which they did not approve of, though perhaps 
they would have been willing to paſs ſome Part of it. Requirlry 
allo, | hat, before any Law was preferred at the Cmitia, it 


ſhould be expoled tothe publick View three Market-days (FIR 
nundinis) befotehand (5). 


P. Alauutius makes the Cæciliau and Didian two diſtin Laws; 


the firſt Part compoling tae former, and ihe other the Jatter, 
Tuna Licinia Lieu. the Authors D. Junius Silanus and 
L. Licinits Muræœna, Confuls, A. 691, ordaining, That ſuch 
us did not obſerve the former Law, relating to the Publiſhing 
the Drauphts of new Bills for three Nundinæ, ſhould incuta 
greater Penalty than the ſaid Law enjoined (c). | 


Licinia Mbeltia Lex, the Authors Licinius and Abutius, Trim 


et ihe Commons, or dajning, Phat when any Law was preferred 
relating to any Charge or 1 er, not only the Perſon wi9 
br ought in the Bill, dut like wiſe his Colleagues 1 in any Cir 
which he already enjoyed, and all his Relations, ſhould be inc 
Pable of being inveſted with the ſaid wh, Or Power (4). 


e 


60 Fr. Poie Lib. Ib. 1. (5 A. Geil. lih, T,c. cap. 47 Ci, Philip. ett 


Pam. od A tc. E b. l. 0. b. 1. (c. Cic. Phil. p. Je ad Aitic. Ep: st. 5 b. 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 686, ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould, by the Votes 
of the Senate, be exempted from any Law, (as uſed to be al- 


Jowed upon extraordinary Occaſions) unleſs two hundred Sena- 
tors were preſent in the Houſe ; and that no Perſon, thus ex- 


| cuſed by the Senate, ſhould hinder the Bill of his Exemption 
from being carried afterwards to the Commons for their Appro«- - 


bation (a). * 
Ampia Labigna Ig 
Tribunes of (_ 


s, A. 693, conferring an honourable 
on reat, that at the Gircenſian Games, he 


ſhould wear a, ge den Crown, and be habited in the triumphal 


Robes ; and that at the Stage Plays be ſhould have the Liberty 
ol wearing the Pretexta, and a golden Crown (5). | 


(a) Aſcon. in Cornel. | (50 Vill. Paterc. lib. 2. 


n A. 


Laws relating to the Provi ety 


 CEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 

of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That before the annual 
Comitia for chuſing Conſuls, the Senate ſhould, at their Pleaſure, 
determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which the new 
Cnſuls, when deſigned, ſhould divide by Lot. As alſo, that 
whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allowed the Privilege 


of interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhould be de- 


prived of that Liberty for the future (a. 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 67 3, 
ordaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into a 
P:ovince, ſhould hold that Command till he returned to Rome; 
whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no long than 
a ſet Time ; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeſſor was 


ſent in their Room, they were put to the Trouble and Incon- 


| Venience of getting a new Commiſſion from the Senate. 


— — 
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(e) Cie, pro Domo ſua, in Vatin, de Provinciis Conſul, Salluſt. in Bell. Jugurib. 
L It 


the Authors T. Ampius and 7 Labienus, 
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It was a Clauſe in this Law, that every Governor of a Pro. 
virice, when another was ſent to ſucceed him, ſhould have thirty 
Days allowed him in order to his Removal (a), + F 
\ Fl Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Ceſar, Conſul with 

Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691, comprized under ſeveral Heads; 
as that Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free, 
and that the Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fit as Judge in thoſe Pro- 
vinces (b): That the Towns and Villages through which the 
Roman Magiſtrates paſs towards the Provinces, ſhould be obliged 
to ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Conve- 


ntencies on the Road (c): That the Governors, when their 


Office was expired, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts in 
two Cities of their Provinces, and, at their Arrival at Rome, 
ſhould deliver in a Copy of the ſaid Accounts at the publick 
Treaſury (d): That the Governors of Provinces ſhould upon 
no Account accept of a golden Coronet, unleſs a Triumph had 
been decreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Commander 
ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or engage in any War, 
without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (J). 
Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the fame Julius Cæſar, in his 
Nictatorſhip, ordaining, That no Pretoriun Province ſhould be 
held above a Year, and no Conſular Province more chan two 
Years (g). _ | 


Cledin Ler, the Author P. Clodins, Tribune of the Commons, 


A. 695, oidering, That all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia, ſhould be 
committed to Gabinius the Conſul ; and Macedon, Achaia, Tie 
faly, Greece, and Bœotia to his Colleague Pi/o, with the Pro» 
conſular Power; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the 
"Creaſury to defray the Charges of their March thither with an 
Army (9). | | | 

Vatinid Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mops, A. 694, ordaining, That the Command of all Galli, 
Ciſalpina, and Hlyricum ſhould be conferred on Cæſar for tive 
Years together, without a Decree of Senate, and without the For- 
mality of caſting Lots; that the particular Perſons mentioned in 
the Bill, ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without 
the Deputation of the Senate: That the Army to be ſent with 
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him ſhould be paid out of the Treaſury; and that he ſhould 
tranſplant a Colony into the Town of Novacomum in Gallia (a). 

Cladia Lex de Gora the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 605, ordaining, That the Iſland Cyprus ſhould be 
reduced into a Roman Province: That Ptolemy King of Cyprus 


ſhould be publickly expoſed to Sale, habited in all regal Orna- 


naments, and his Goods in like Manner fold by Auction: That 
AH. Cato ſhould. be ſent with the Prætorian Power into Cyprus, 


to take Care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and conveying the 


Money to Rome (b). : 
Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebinius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 698, decrecing the chief Command in Gallia to Ceſar, 


five Years longer than had been ordered by the Patinian Law; 
and ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling him and 
ſubſtituting another General in his Room (c). 5 


Titia Lex, barely mentioned by Cicero (d), and not explained 


by Manutizs or Roſinus. The Purport of it ſeems to have been, 
that the Provincial Pue/fors ſhould take their Places by Lot, in 
the fame Manner as the Conſuli and Pr @tors ; as may be gathered 
from the Scope cf the Paſſage in which we find it 

(a) Cicero in Varininm, & pro Balbo. Suctm, in Julio. Sallufly in Fugurth, 
(b) Cicero pro Domo, pro Sextis, de Provinc. Cos ſu ar. (e) Cicero, lib, 8, 9, 10. 
Eft, ad. tiic. Florus, Efit. Liv, ib. 105, (4) In Orat. pro Murgna; 


4 28 3 


Lreks AGRARLE, er Laws relating to the Di- 
vin of Lands among the People. 

Oe Lex, the Author Sp. Cefſius Viſcellinus, Conſul with Pra- 

culus Virginius, A. 267, ordaining, That the Land taken from 


the Hernici ſhould be divided half among the Latins, and half 
among the Roman Commons (a). This Law did not hold. 


Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 277, ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs above 


hve hundred Acres of Land; or keep more than an hundred 


Head of great, or five hundred Head of ſmall Cattle (C“). 


—— 
—— 


) Liv. lib. 2. Yler. Max, lib. 5. cap. 8. 
A. ia, Plin. Patercul, Plutarch, &c. 
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(6) Liv. lib. 6. Afflian. 
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allowed, immediately to reſign it into the Commons, to be di. 


take Care of the Buſineſs (6). 


Death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his Heir: [ 


ple (c). 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 525, ordaining, That Picenum, a Part of Gallia, 
whence the Senones bad been expelled, ſhould be divided among 
the Roman Soldiers (a. 8 

Semprenia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming the Licinian Law, 
and requiring all Perſons who held more Land than that Lay 


vided among the poorer Citizens, conſtituting three Officers to 


This Law being levelled directly againſt the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by Degrees contrived to en- 

roſs almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats and 
Fitts, at laſt coſt the Author his Life. 20 | 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferred by the ſame Perſon, upon the 


ordained, That all ready Money found in the King's Treaſury 
ſhould be beſtowed on the poorer Citizens, to ſupply them with 
Inſtruments and other Conveniencies required for Apriculture: 
And that the King's Lands ſhould be farmed at an annual Ren 
by the Cenſors; which Rent ſhould be divided among the Peo- 


Thoria Lex, the Author Sb. T horius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the 
People, of the Lands which he poſſeſſed; and regulating the 
Affair of Grazing and Paſture (A) Two large Fragments df 
this Law, which was of a great Length, are copied from two 
old brazen Tables, by Sigenius (e). : | 

 Crnelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Didtator, and 
Conful with ©, Metellus, A. 673, ordaining, That the Lands of 
proſcribed Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be 
underſtood of the Lands of Tuſcany, about Yelaterrg and Feile, 
which Sy/la divided amongſt his Soldiers (J). 

Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rulius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 6g0, in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, col- 
taining 1 Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Fields, 
&c. that belonged to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in 
other Parts of Hay; about creating ten Men to be Superviſon 
of the Buſineſs, and Abundance of other Heads, ſeveral of which 


— 


— x — y 


(a) | Cie. in Cat. Maj r. (5) Cic pro Sextio, Plut, &c. (e) Cic. err. Go 
Pat. &c, (d) Cic. de Orat, lib. 2. & in Bruto, (e) De Antig. Jur. Ital. lib. 2. 
(J) Cic. in Rul um, pre Roſc.o, Salluſt. in Catalin. | 
| | are 
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are repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant againſt this 
Law, by which he hindered it from paſſing. 
Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 693, about dividing a tufficient Quantity of Land among 
Pompey's Soldiers and the Commons (a). , 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, Conſul with Bibulus, 


A. 691, ordaining, That all the Land in Campania, which uſed 
formerly to be farmed at a ſet Rent of the State, ſhould be di- 


vided among the Commons: As alſo, That all Members of the 


Senate ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it againſt 


all Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campania (C). 
Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, in the Time of the Jugurthine War; ordaining, That in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left five or ſix Feet cf 


Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private Uſe, and 
that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regulate this Af- 
fair (c). From this Law de Limitibus, the Author took the 
Surname of Limentanus, as he is called by Salluſt (d). 

(a) Cicero ad Artic. lib. 1. (6) Velleius Paterc, lib, 2. Plut. in Pomp. Cæſ. & 
Cat. Uticenſ. ad Attic, lib. 2. epiſt, 18. (c) Cic. lib, 3. de Leg, (a) In Bell, 
FJugurth, Ep” | | | 


CHAP. XXX. 


Laws relating to CoRN. 


QEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus (not T. 


Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſmus has it) ordaining, . 
certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſt: ibuted ever, 
among the Commons, ſo much to every Man; for | 
were only to pay the ſmall Confideration of 4 $1 /// + 
Triens (a). V | 

Terrentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors MH. Terrenti:: 


bus and C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680, ordaininy, 


ſer Price ſhould be given for all Corn bough. e 
vinces, to hinder the ExaCtions of the Duaſtors 
Cladia Lex, the Author P. Cladius, Trivuve i 
A. bgz, ordaining, That thoſe Quantiues of — 


—ů — 


(a) Fler. Eptt, Liv, lib, 60. Vell. Pat. lib. 2, Ee. (5; | ; 
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formerly fold to the poor People at fix Aſes and a Triens the 
Buſhe!, ſhould be diſtributed among them gratis (a). 


Hieronica Lex, the Author Hiera, T'yrant of Sicily, regulating 
the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani (or Gatherers 
of the Corn- Tax, which, becauſe it conſiſted of a tenth Pan, 
_ called Decumæ) ordaining the Quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the Time of receiving-it ; which, for the Juſtice of it, the 


Romans ſtill continued in Force, after they had poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of that Iſland (6). 
| (a) Cicero pro Sextio, in Piſen. && (5) Cicero in Ver, 


* 


CHAP. XXXI, 
Laws for the Regu/ating of EXPENCEs. 


S\Rebia Lex, the Author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Commons, 


A. 566, defining the Number of Gueſts which were allowed 


to bepreſent at any Entertainment (az. 
Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius, Conſul, A. 588, ordain- 
ing, That upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſons ſhould expend 


more than a hundred Aſes in a Day; on ten other Days in every 


Month, thirty A es; and at all other Times, ten (6), 


Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen Years after the former, 
ordaining, That the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach 
all the /talians, as well as the Inhabitants of Rome; and that 


not only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts too, 


ſhould incur a Penalty for their Offence (c). 

Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich, agree- 
ing, in moſt Particulars, with the Fannian Law ; and further 
preſcribing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundinæ, thirty 


Aſſes ſhould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table; and that 


on ordinary Days, which were not particularly 
excepted, there ſhould be ſpent only three 
cur ee Can Pounds cf dry Fleſh, and one Pound of ſalt 
Gubon in A, Gel. Meat; but allowing as much as every Body 
No'z MSS. in Bb. pleaſed of any Fruits of the Ground. 
* Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Syllo, 
enacted, not ſo much for the retrenching ef 


1 
* 9 
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EFF 
(s) Bid. & A. Gul, Lb, 2. cap. 24. 8 
8 extravagans 
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extravagant Treats, as for the lowering the Price of Provi- 
ſions (a). 1 1 5 8 pole 
Emilia Lex, the Author M. Amilius L pidus, Cunſul, about 


A. 675, reſpecting the ſevera} Sorts of Meats in Uſe at that 


Time, and ſtating the juſt Quantities allowable of every 
Kind (6), 5 ER rt JOS 
2 Lex, the Author Antius Reftio : A further Eſſay towards 
the ſupprefling of Luxury, the Particulars of which we are not 
acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable Story 
of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be of very little 
Force, by Reaſon of the great Head that Prodigality and Extra- 


vagance had gained in the City, he never afterwards ſupped 
abroad as long as he lived, for fear he ſhould be forced to be a 
Witneſs of the Contempt of his own Injunctions, without being 


in a Condition to puniſh it (c). 
Julia Lex, preferred in the Time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
hundred Sz/tertii for the Proviſions on the Dies Profeti, three 


hundred on the common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a thou- 


ſand at Marriage Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain- 
ments (d). i | 

A. Gellius further adds, that he finds in an old Author an 
Edict either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which) 
raiſing the Allowance according to the Difference of the Felti- 
vals, from three hundred to two thouſand Sęſlertii (e). 


Hither may be referred the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Oppius, 


Tribune of the Commons, A. 540, in the Heat of the ſecond 


Purick War, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould have above 


half an Qunce of Gold, wear a party-coloured Garment, or be 


carried in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within 


a Mile's Diſtance, unleſs upon the Account of celebrating ſome 


ſacred Solemnity (7). 


(a) 4, Cell. b. 2. cap. 24. (6) Ibid. (e) Macreb, & A. Cel. (a) A. Geil. 
le) Bid. ( F) Liv, lib, 34. Tuc. Ain, 3. . 
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C HAP. XXXII. 
Laws relating to MarTIAL AFFAIRS, 


1 CA CRATA Lex Militaris, the Author, probably, M. Va- 
lerius Corvus, Dictator, A. 411, ordaining, That no Sol- 
dier's Name which had been entered in the Muſter- Roll, ſhould 
be ſtruck out, unleſs by the Party's Conſent: And that no Per- 
ſon, who had been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office 
of Ductor Ordinum (a). | | 
Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribunt 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That the Soldiers ſhould 
receive their Clothes gratis at the publick Charge, without any 
Diminution of their ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould be 


—_ to ſerve in the Army, who was not full ſeventeen Yes 
old (6). 1 Je 5 

Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Cate, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. ot, ordaining, That a Penalty 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſely to the 
Senate, about the Number of the flain on the Enemies Side, 


and of their own Party : And that they ſhould be obliged, when 


they firſt entered the City, to take a ſolemn Oath before the 


Ju ſtors, that the Number which they returned was true, 2 

cording to the beſt Computation (c). | 

 Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Su!picius, Tribune of the Com- 

mons, 4. 665, ordaining, That the chief Command in the 

Mithridatick War, which was then enjoyed by L. Sylla, ſhould 
be taken from him and conferred on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685, ordaining, That a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
to Cn. Pompey, for the Management of the War againſt the 

Pirates for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, that upon 
all the Sea on this Side Hercules's Pillars, and in the Maritime 
Provinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be im- 
powered to command Kings, Governors and States, to ſupp! 
him with all the Neceſſaries in his Expedition (e). 


pO NS 


EY 


wa. a4 


(.) Liu. lib. 7. (6) Plut. in C. Gracch, (e) Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. $, 
(4) Vell. Paterc, lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77. Plutarch. in Sylla & Maris, Et. 
(e] Aſconius in Cernelian. Vell. Paterc, lib, 2. Plutarch, in Pomp. Cicero de Late 
Manila, & poſt reditum in Senat. g 9: 

Manilid 


. 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 687, ordaining, That all the Forces of Lucullus, and 
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guilty of a high Miſdemeanor (c). 
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the Province under his Government, ſhould be given to Pympey ; 
together with Bithynia, which was under the Command of Ga- | 
brio; and that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mithridates ; i 
retaining ſtill the ſame naval Forces, and the Sovercignty of the Fi 
(a) Cicero de Lege Manilia, Plutarch, in Pomp. Flor. Epitom, 100. | J 
A 
F 
CHAP. XXXIII 5 
De Tutelis, or Laws concerning W ARD$HIPS. 5 
AT TILI A Lex, the Author and Time unknown, preſcri- | 
bing, That the Pretor, and the major Part of the Tribunes, 2 
ſhould appoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, to whom none * 
had been otherwiſe aſſigned (a). | 5 bf 
The Emperor Claudius ſeems to have abrogated this Law, | 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he ordered, that the Aſſignment * 
of Guardians ſhould be in the Power of the Conſuls (G). g 
Lætoria Lex, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 1 
or prodigally ſquandered away their Eſtates, ſhould be committed - 
to the Care of ſome proper Perſons, for the Security of them- * 
ſelves and their Poſſeſſions: And that whoever was convicted * 
of deſrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be deemed * 

| 


3 


(a) Liv. lib. 39. (6) Svetan. in Claud. cap. 23. (le) Cicero de Ofic, lib, 3. 
d Nat, Deor, lib. 3. be | 
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Laws concerning Wills, Heirs, and Legacies, 

F IA Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Com- 
4 mons, o:daining, That no Perſon ſhould give, by Way of 
Legacy, above a thouſand Aſſes, unleſs to the Relations of the 
Malter who manumized him, and to ſome other Parties there 
excepted (a). 
Naoccnia Lex, the Author ©. Voconia Saxa, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 584, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould beleft 
Heireſs to an Eſtate; and that no Cenſus ſhould, by his Will, 
give above a fourth Part of what he was worth to a Woman, 
This ſeems to have been enacted, to prevent the Decay and 
Extinction of noble Families (6), 25 

By the Word Cenjus is meant any rich Perſon, who was 
rated high in the Czn/or's Books, | £ 


| (a) Cic. pro Balbo. (b) Cicero in Ver, 3. Senec. de Finib. | 
H A Þ. XXXV. 
Laws concerning Money, Uſury, &c. 


CE MPRONTA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius, Tribune 


of the Commons, A. 560, ordaining, That, in lending 
Money to the Allies of Rome and the' Latins, the Tenor of the 
Roman Laws ſhould be ſtill obſerved, as well as among the 
Citizens (a). 5 | 
Valeria Lex, the Author Valerius Flaccus, Conſul with I. Car- 
nelius Cinna, ordaining (to oblize the poorer Fart of the City) 


that al! Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the Re- 


ceipt of the fourth Part for the whole Sum. This Law, as molt 
_ unreaſonable, is cenſured by Paterculus (J.) 


(⸗) Liv. lib, 35. Cicero de Offi, 2, (5) Lib. 2, cop. 23. 


Gabinia 
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Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 685, ordaining, That no Action ſhould be granted 


for the Recovery of any Money taken up, verſurd factd, i. e. 


firſt borrowed upon a ſmall Uſe, and then lent out again upon 


a greater; which Practice was highly unreaſonable (a.) 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Cæſar; commanding, That 
no Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any Perſon in his Nonage, to 
be paid after the Death of his Parents (ö. : 

Veſpaſian added a great Strength to this Law, when he or- 
dained, That thoſe Uſurers who lent Money to any Filius Fa- 
milig, or Son under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no 
Right ever to claim it again, not even after the Death of his 
Parents (c). 15 5 | 


912 gg Epiſt. t. lib, 6, Epiſt, 2. (5) Tacit. Annal. 11. 


Ar. 8 


Laws concerning the JUDGES. 


Empronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 


the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That the Right of Judg- 


ing, which had been aſſigned to the Senatorian Or ler by Romu- 
lus, ſhould be transferred from them to the Eyuites (a), 


Seruilia Lex, the Author ON Cepin, Cinſul with C. 
gat 


Attilius Serranus, A. 647, abrogating in Part the former Law, and 
commanding, That the Privilege therein mentioned ſhould be 
divided between both the Orders of Knights and Senators (þ), 


Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 


pointed 300 Senators and 600 Equites, for the Management of 
N : but this ſeems rather to belong to the Seruilian 
aw, if not totally a Miſtake (c.) This Law was ſoon after 
repealed, i e 
Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 662, ordaining, That the Judiciary Power ſhould 


9 n 
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la) Aſconius ir 3 Tacit, Ann. 12. Vell. Paterc. lib, 2. % Cicero de Art, 
Rber. lib. 2, de Oratore in Bruto, in Orat. pro Scau o. () Cic ro de Orater, 
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be placed in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators and 
Knights (a). 

But this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was 
abrogated the very ſame Vear, under Pretence of being made 
inauſpiciouſly, Os IP | 

Plautia Lex, the Author M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664, ordaining, That every Tribe ſhould chuſe 
out of their own Body fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every 
Year ; by this means making the Honour common to all three 
Orders, according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe (6), 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A, 673, 
taking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Knight, 
and reſtoring it fully to the Senators (c). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Pretor, A. bz, 
ordaining, That the Senatorian and Eque/irian Orders, together 
with the Tr7ihyuni Erarii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power be- 
tween them (4). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
Craſſus, A. 698, ordaining, That the Judges ſhould be choſen 
otherwiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Centur); 
yet, notwithſtanding, ſhould be confined to the Perſons men- 
ti. ned in the Aurelian Law (e). | 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Czſar, confirming the afore- 
ſaid Privilege to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the 
Iribwi Eran (f}. 3 

Roſinus ſets this Law before that of Pompey ; but is ver 
plain it was not made till afterwards, _ 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Juliu 
Cæ ar, A. 709, ordaining, That a third Decury of Judges 


ſhould be added to the two former, to be choſen out of the 
Centutions (g). . 


— 


(a) Aſtorius in Cornelian. (h) Cicero pro Cornel. & ad Att. 4. (e) Flr. 
| Epir. 89. Ajcin, in Divinat, (4) Cicero in Verrinis, Vell. lib. 2. (le) Cicero : 
Piſnen. (JJ) Stel. in Julio, cap. 41, (g) Cicero in Philipp. 1. C;. 
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7 Laws relating fo JUDGEMENTS. N 
ep | a | : | a 
por PETIA Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole '# 
5 405 A. 701, forbidding the Uſe of the Laudatores in = 
dy Trya 8 (a j . | | 9 
Memmia Lex, ordaining, That no Perſon's Name ſhould be | , 
Þ received into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the . 
" publick Account (5). . 44 
BH MKRemmia Lex, ordaining, That Perſons convicted of Calumny *] 
ſhould be ſtigmatized (c). FR 1 
Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Memmiæ, gf 
1 and ſometimes of Remmiæ; the Diſtinction here obſerved is vj 
, owing to P. Manutius. | R 

| | Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 549, forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift upon 


Account of judging a Cauſe. This is commonly called Lex 
eAMuneralis (d). <a e 


(a) Pluterch. in Pomp. & in Coton Uticerſ, Valer, Max, liv. 6. cap. 2+ 
{b) Ciccro in Vatin, Val, Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (e) Cicero p10 Seat. Roſcio- 
(% Lu. lib. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic, lib, 1. de Oratore 2. de Senect. 
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Laws relating to CRIMES. 
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THE Crimes or Actions that tended to the Prejudice of 
the State, have been already reckoned up, and L 
explained. The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, 
by Reaſon of their great Uſefulneſs, have been preſerved at 
large in the Labours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads 
of which they conſiſted. It will be ſufficient to the preſent 
Deſign 
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Deſign to mention ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claſlicks, 
and to o ſpeak of thoſe 2205 in general. 


DE MAJzSTATE. 


Gabinia Lex, already deſcribed among the Laws relating to 


Aſſemblies. 

Apuleia Lex, the Author L. Apuleius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 652. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Reſtraint 
of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a), Sigonius thinks, 
that it was this Law which made the Quettion de 1Mojeftatt 
perpetual. 

Varia Lex, had Author T. RY: Tribune of the Commons, 

A. 662, ordaining, That all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought to 
a public Trial, Who bad any Way encouraged or afliſted the 
Confederates in the late War againſt Rome (6). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelia Sylla, Difator, A. 670, 
making it Treaſon to lead an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour the in- 
gratiating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as to make them ready to 
ſerve his Particular Intereſt; or to ſpare or ranſom a Commander 
of the Enemy when taken Priſoner ; ; or to pardon the Captains 
of Robbers and Pirates ; or for a Roman Citizen to reſide with- 
out Orders at a Foreign Court; and aſſigning the Puniſhment 
of Aguæ & Ignis Interdictio to all that ſhall be convicted of any 
of theſe Crimes (c). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ca ſar, either in his firſt Con- 
ſulthip; or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the Puniſh- 
ment mentioned in Sylla's Law to be inflited on all that were 
found guilty de Majeſtate; whereas Sylla intended it only fot the 
Particulars which he there ſpecifies (d). 

Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Anteny, allowing thoſe who 
were condemned de Majgſtate an Appeal to the People; which 
before was allowed only in the Crime which they called Per- 
duellio, one Part of the Crimen Majeſtatis, of the moſt heinous 
Nature ; which the Lawyers define, He/til: animo aduerſus Ren- 


 publicam eſſe. This Law was ek: by pg (e). 


——_— 11 4 — 1 
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(a) Cicero de Orator, lib. 2. (5) Cicero pro Scauro. pro Corneal. Tuſculan. 1. 
Brut, Pal:rius Maximus, lib. 8 cap. 6. (c Cicero in Piſon fro Cluent. Ec. 
(d) Ci ere, Pbilitp. tz, (c) P. Manut, lib. d Leg bus, 
| D. 
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De Adulreris & Pudicitia. 


Julia Lexs: the Author Auguſtus Cafar, as Suetonites informs 
us (a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his ſecond Satyr, and 


ſeems to intimate, that it was afterwards confirmed, and put in 


full Force by the Emperor Domitian; the EEG of it is there 


very RY en 


Leges revocabat amaras ( 5 
A atque ipfis Veneri Martique, timendas. 


Scatinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of the 
Commons; though ſome think it was called Lex Cantinia, from 
one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons; againſt whom it was 


put in Execution, It was particularly levelled againſt the 


Keepers of Catamitee, and againſt ſuch as proſtituted themſelves 


for this vile Service (c). The Penalty enjoined by the Author, 


was only pecuniary z but Auguſtus Ceſar made it aiterwards 
capital (4). 


Cornelia Lex inter ficarios & veneficos. 


The Author Cornelius Sylla, Diftator, It was directed agaiuſt 
ſuch as killed another Perſon with Weapons or Poiſon; or fired 
Houſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe Accuſation; 3 
with ſeveral other Heads. 

It was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood ac- 


cuſed of the Crimes therein mentioned, might have his Choice 
of letting the Jury give their Verdict Clam vel Palam, by Voices 


or by Tablets (e). 
De Parrici ia 


The old Law which proſcribed the odd Sort of Puniſhment 
proper to this Crime, was reſtored and confirmed by Pompey 
the Great, with the Title of Lex Pompeia (, ). 


Cornelia Lex falſi. 
91, the DiAator, as he appointed a proper Prater to make 


Inquiſition f into what they call Crimen falſi, ſo he enacted this 


— 2 . * „ 
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lib, cap. 2. 
(a) In Aus, c (% Juv. Sat. 2. v. 30. EY Nuit 4. ap. 2 
lid. 7, cap. 8 2. li. 3. 52. Sc. (4) Juli. In/it, Ub, 4. (c; Cc. 


þrs Client. ) Juf. Taſks, lib, 4. & alii. 12 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgement (a.) It takes 


in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, &c. of Wills; Coun. 
_ terfeiters of Writs and Edicts; falſe Accuſers, and Corrupters 
of the Jury; 42 with thoſe that any * debaſed the 
public Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold,-or adulterating the 
Silver, or publiſhing any new Pieces of Tin, Lead, &c, and 
making thole incur the ſame Penalty (which was Aque (9 
Ignis interdictio) who voluntarily connived at the Offenders in 
theſe Particulars. | Et 
Leges de vi. 


Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author, P. Plautius, Tribune of 


the Commons, A. 675, againſt thoſe that attempted any Force 
againſt the State or Senate; or uſed any Violence to the Ma- 
iſtrates, or appeared armed in publick upon any ill Deſign, or 
Freibly expelled any Perſon frotychis Jawful Poſſeſſion. The 
Puniſhment aſſigned to the Copvicted was Aquæ & Ignis inter- 
dictio (b.) | f 
Clodia Ns, the Author & Clogdius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, That all thoſe ſhould be brought to their 
Judgement of the People, an "ormality of a Trial (c.) 
The Author, being a m my of Cicero's, Jevelled this 
Law particularly againſt him; who in the Time of the Catil- 
narian Conſpiracy, for the greater Expedition and Security, 
having taken ſeveral of the chief Rarties concerned, firſt impri- 
ſqned and afterwards executed them, only upon a Decree of the 
Senate. Chlodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the Peo- 
ple, by ſeveral popular Laws, 'ealily got this Act to paſs; and 
ſo obliged Cicero to go into Exile. . 
by an Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Conſul- 
ſhip, 4.701. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors of the 
late Riot, upon the Account of Clhzdius and Milo; in which one 
of the Curie had been ſet on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidus the 
Interrex, aſſaulted by Force. ThignLaw introduced a much 
"ſhorter Form of Judgement than H been formerly uſed, ordain- 
ing, That the firſt three Days in every Trial ſhould be ſpent in 
hearing and examining Witneſſes, and then allowing only on 
Day for the two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Defence; the firſt being confined to two Hours, and the other 
(a) Cic. de Nat. Deer, lib. 3. Swet, in Aug. cap. 33. (5) Sueton. in Julie 


cap. 7. Dio, lib. 39. Cicero pro Sextio, pro Milone. | (e) Vell. Eaterc. lub. 3. 
Bic. ad tic lib. 3. Dio, lib. 38. | 


a . * f | (0 


Trial, who had executed any Citizen of Rome without the 
2 


. 
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to three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning fa- 
mous Orators, attributed to Duintihan, or Tacitus, obſerves, 
that Pompey was the firſt who deprived Eloquence of its old 
Liberty, and confined it to Bounds and Limits ( a), 


Leges de Ambitu. 


| Fabia Lix, preſcribing the Number of Secfatores, allowed to 
any Candidate (b). This did not paſs. 
Acilia Calphurnia Lex, the Authors M. Acilius Glabrio and 
9 ( Calphurnius Piſo, Conſuls, A. 686, ordaining, That, beſides 
the Fine impoſed, no Perſon convicted of this Crime ſhould 
| bear on Office, or come into the Senate (c). ES 
Tullia Lex, the Author MH. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C., An- 
tonius, A. 690, ordaining, That no Perſon, for two Years be- 
fore he ſued for an Office, ſhould exhibit a Show of Gladia- 
tors to the People, unleſs the Care of ſuch a Solemnity had bee 
left to hiby Will: That Senators, convicted of the crimen 
ambitus, ſhould ſuffeff aquæ & ignis interdifio for ten Years; 
. and that the Commons thould incur a ſeverer Penalty than had 
deen denounced by the Calphurnian Law (d). 
N Aufidia Lex, the Author Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the Com- 
a mons, A. 692, more ſevere than that of Tul hy; having this re- 
N markable Clauſe, that if any Candidate promiſed Money to the 
" WH Tribunes, and did not pay ft, he ſhould be excuſed ; but, in 
i caſe he actually gave it, ſhould be obliged to pay to every Tribe 
p a yearly Fine of 3000 Seftertit (oe). .. 15 
8 Lex Licinia ge Sodalitiis, the Author MH. Licinius Craſſus, 
Conſul with Cn. Pompey, A.-691, appointing a Freatet Penalty 
than formerly to Offenders of this Kind (F). By Sodalitia they 
underſtood an unlawful Making of Parties at Elections; which 
waz interpreted as a Sort of Violence offered to the Freedom of 
4 the People. It is ſtrange that this Senſe of the Word ſhould 
have eſcaped Cooper and Littletm, | 
Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sodalitia and Ambitus were 


1 wo different Crimes, when he tells us, that Milo was arraigned 
| j on thoſe two Accounts, at two ſeveral Times, and not before 
| the ſame Draſter (g). | "OS 
[ : | | 5 | 
8 — 5 | h — rr nr ren ern mn 
: a) Aſem! in Miſin. Cic. d. finib. 4+ tor, d But im. 1, 3 tie. (i) Cie. pro 
h Murera. (e) Cic. pro Murer, pro Cern l. &. (d) Cic. inVatin. pro Sextlo, 
P's Murgna. Dio. l. 37, (e) Cic. ad Attic, I. 1. Ep. 12. (F) Cic. pro Plane. 
0 0 In Argument. Miloni an. 5 
3 M = Pompria 
4 = 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 4. 


701. By this it was enacted, That whoever, having been con- 
victed of a Crime of this Nature, ſhould afterwards impeach 
two others of the ſame Crime, ſo that one of them was con- 
demned, ſhould himſelf, upon that Score, be pardoned. The 
ſhort Form of Judgment, mentioned in Pompeia Lex de vi, 
was ordered too by this Law (a). 

10 Cæſar quite ruined the Freedom and fair Proceedings 
in Elections, when he divided the Right of chuſing Magiſtrates 


between himſelf and the People, or rather diſpoſed of all Offices 


at his Pleaſure (5), Hence Lucan ; | 


Nam quo melius Pharſalicus annus (c) 
Cinſule notus erit ? fingit ſolemnia campus, 
Et non admiſſe dirimit ſuffragia Plebis; 
Decantatque Tribus, & wana verſat in Urna. 
Nec cœlum ſervare licet ; tonat Augure ſurds : 
Et lætæ jurantur aves, bubone fini/tro. 


From what brave Conſul could the Year receive 
A ſurer Mark than Death and Wars ſhall leave; 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt; and when they meet, 
The gaping Croud is bubbled with a Cheat. 
The Fx are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 
But Cz/ar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 
While Jove ſtill thunders as the Augurs pleaſe : 
And when left Owls ſome dire Diſaſter bode, 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſter's Nod, 
Look to the Right, and ſwear the Omen's good, 


But Auguſtus reſtored the old Privilege to the Comitia, and te- 
ſtrained unlawful Courſes uſed in the Canvaſſing at Elections 
by ſeveral Penalties (4); and publiſhed, for this Purpoſe, ihe 
Lex Julia de ambitu, mentioned in the Pandects. 


Leges de pecuniis repetundis. 


* Calphurnia Lex, the Author L. Calphurnins Piſs frugi, A. 6 
ordaining a certain Prætor for the Inquiſition of this Crime, 
and laying a greater Penalty on Offenders (e). 


(a) In Argument. Mihrian. (6b) Suct. in Julio, cap. 41. (e) Lib. 5. v. 391. 
4 Sueton, in Auguſt, cap, 40, (e] Lic. in Bruto, de Oc. lib, 2. Grat, 3. in Vent 
Cxci 
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Cæcilia Lex, mentioned by Valerius Maximus (a). Sigoniur 
believes this Law to be the very ſame with tlie former, and that 
either the two Tribunes, Cæcilius and Calphurnius, joined in the 
Making of it, and ſo it came to be called either Calphurnia or 
Cæcilia, at Pleaſure; or that in this Place we ought to read 
Calphurnia, inſtead of Cæcilia. : | 

Junia Lex, the Author probably M. Junius Pennus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 627, ordaining, That beſides the Litis 
Eſtimatio, or Rating of the Damages, the Perſon convicted of 
this Crime ſhould fuffer Baniſhment (5). By 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, Prætor, A. 653. 
ſeveral Fragments of which are collected from Authors, and 
tranſcribed from brazen Tablets by Sigonigs (c). 889 

Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was this 
remarkable Clauſe; That the convicted Perſon ſhould be al- 
lowed neither Ampliatio, nor Comperhendinatioz neither a new 
Hearing at a ſet Time prefixed by the Prætor, nor an Adjourn= 
ment of the Trial, till the third Day after the firſt Appearing of 
of the Parties in the Court (d). | 5 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, or- 
daining, That, beſides the Litis Aſtimatio, the Perſon con- 
victed of this Crime ſhould be interdicted the Uſe of Fire and 
Water (e). 5 55 . : 

Julia Lex, the Author L. Julius Cæſar; this kept its Autho- 
rity through the whole Series of the Emperors, and 1s ſtill cele- 
brated in the Pandeds : A great Part of it was levelled againſt 
the Miſdemeanors of Provincial Governors; many of which, 
according to this Law, are alledged againſt Pi, who had been 
Proconſul, in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th Oration. 


55. 


88 


1 


(a) Lib. 6. cap. 9. Sect. 10. 0 Cic. in Verrem, & pro Balbo. Vell. Paterc. 
ib. 2. (c) Cic. pro Poſthum, pro Balbo. in Verrem. Sigon. de judiciis, lib. a. 
Aſcon. Pæ jan. in Wirrinas, g : | 
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C-H A PF. XXXIX; 


Miſcellany Laus not ſpoken of under the general 


Heads. 


CE ODIA Lex de Collegiis, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 695, ordaining, That the Collegia, or Com- 
panes of Artificers, inſtituted by Numa, which had in a great 
Meaſure been Jaid down, ſhould be all revived and obſerved as for- 
merly, with the Addition of ſeveral new Companies (a). 
Cacilia Lex de Jure Italiæ, & tributis tollendis, the Author 
A Ccilius Metellus Nepos, Prætor, A. 693, ordaining, That 


the Tax called Portoria ſhould be taken off from all the Italian 


States (6). 

Portorta, according to Sigonius's Explication, was a Sort of 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Goods to the 
Haven; whence the Collectors of it were called Portitores. 


Lex Julia de maritandis ordintbus. 


The Romans, conſulting the Grandeur of their Republick, 
had always a particular Honour for a married State; and no- 
thing was more uſual than for the (enſors to impoſe a Fine upon 
old Bachelors. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus (t) mentions an old 
Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age were obliged to 
marry: But the firſt Law, of which we have any Certainty, 
was this of Auguſtus Cæſar, preferred A. 736. It did not paſs 
before it had received ſeveral Amendments, being at firſt rejected 
for its extreme Severity. This is the Subject of Propertius's 
ſeventh Elegy of the third Bock : 


Gawvija eft certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 
My Cynthia laughed to fee the Bill thrown out, Sc. 
Aerace calls it Lex Marita (d). 


A. 672, this Law being improved. and enlarged, was pre- 
ferred in a new Bill by Papius and Poppæus, the Conſuls at 


— 
— — — - _ 


(a) Cic. pro Sextis; in Piſin. pro Doro. Aﬀſecin, in Corel, (b) Die, lib. 37. 
Cic. in Kpijt, ad iti. (c) Lib. 9. (4) In Carnize ſæculari. | chat 
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that Time; whence it is fometimes called Papia Poppæa Lex, 
and generally Julia Papia. 
A great Part of the general Heads are collected by Lipſfus, 
.in his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which, the moſt re- 
markable are thoſe which contain the SanRions.of Rewards and 
Punifhments, hes p 
As to the firft of theſe it was hereby ordained, That all the 
Magiſtrates ſhould take Precedence according to their Number 
of Children, or a married Man before a Batchelor: That in 
Elections, thoſe Candidates ſhould be preferred who had. the 
moſt numerous Offspring ; and that any Perfon might ſtand 
ſooner than ordinary for any Office, if he had as many Chil- 
dren as he wanted Years to be capable of bearing ſuch a Dig- 
| nity (5): That whoever in the City had three Children, in the 
other Parts of Italy four, and in the Provinces five, (or, as ſome 
ſay, ſeven) ſhould be excuſed from all troubleſome Offices in the 
Place where he lived. Hence came the famous jus trium li- 
berorum, ſo frequently to be met with in Pliny, Martial, &c. by 
which the Emperor often obliged ſuch Perſons with this Privi- 
lege, to whom Nature had denied it. os 
Of the Penalties incurred by ſuch as in Spight of this Law 
lives a ſingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons 
ſhould be incapable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance by 
Will, unleſs from their near Relations; and ſuch as were mar- 
ried, and yet had no Children, above half an Eſtate. Hence 
Plutarch has a ſevere Reflection on the covetous Humour of the 
Age: That ſeveral of the Romans did not marry for the Sake of 
Heirs to their own Fortunes; but that they themſelves might, upon 
this Account, be capable of inheriting the Eftates of other Men (c. 
And Fuvenal alludes to the ſame Cuſtom : hk 


Jam Pater es; dedimus quod fame opponere paſſis (d). 
Tura Parentis habes; propter me ſcriberis Hæres; 
Legatum omne capiz, necnon & dulce caducum. 


No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteſt thy Shame, 
Nor hooting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. 
Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him that ſtands a Father on Recard : 


Now by my Toil thou gainſt a Father's Fame ; 


bY 


* 


(a) Excurſ. ad Tacit. Ann. I. 3. Liter. C. Vid. Sueton. in Ofawio, cap. 34» 
U Plin, Epiß. l. 7. (c) Plut. rei ꝓπ u τ jog (4) Saf, 9. v. 36, 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you could not fow, 


Claudia Lex de ſcribarum negotiatiane. 
This Law is barely mentioned by Suetonius (a); and ſeems a 


Part of the Lex Claudia, ar Clodia, about the Trading of the 
Senators, already explained. It appears, therefore, that not 


only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt thoſe Scribes 


who aſſiſted the Quæſtors, were forbid to make Uſe of a Veſſel 
of above three hundred Amphoræ: We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
thae this Prohibition was not laid upon them, in reſpect of their 
Order and Degree, which were not by any Means eminent; 
but rather, upon Account of their particular Place or Office; 
Becauſe it looked very improper, that Perſons who were con- 
cerned in the publick Accounts, ſhould at the ſame Time, by 
dealing in Traffick and Merchandize, endeavour rather the 
ns their own Coffers, than improving the Revenues of the 
tate (6). | | 

2525 Lex; this Law, as well as the former, depends upon 
a ſingle Authority, being juſt named by Salluſt (c), and not 
explained by Manutius or Raſinus. It ſeems to have been to 
this Purpoſe, that ſince Affairs had been very often ill managed 
by the Nobility ; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors had borne no 
Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they called Homines novi, 
ſhould, for the future, be allowed the Privilege of holding pub- 
lick Offices (d). | 

Atinia Lex de Furtis, ordaining, That no Preſcription ſhould 
ſecure the Poſſeſſion of ſtolen Goodst but that the proper 
Owner ſhould have an eternal Right to them (e). 


\ 


r 


(a) In Domit, cap. 9. (6) V. Torrent, in not. ad locum. (e) In Bell. Jugurtbin. 


(a) V. Rivium, in not. ad locum. (e) Cic, Ver. 3. A. Gell, cap. 7. 
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Tee Levies of the RoMan Pot. + 


T the ſame Time of the Year, as the 
Conſuls were declared Ex or Deſigned, 
they choſe the Military Tribunes, four- 
teen out of the Body of the Fquites, 
who had ſerved in the Army five Years ; 
and ten out of the Commonalty, ſuch 
as had made ten Campaigns. I he for- 
mer they called Tribuni Funiores, the lat- 

"oy ter Seniores. tage. f 
The Conſuls having agreed on a Levy, (as in the Time 
of the Commonwealth they | uſually did every Year) they 
iſſued out an Edict, commanding all Perſons who had reached 
the Military Age (about ſeventeen Years) to appear (com- 
monly) in the Capitol, or in the Area betore the Capitol, as 
the moſt ſacred and auguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The Peo- 
ple being come together, and the Conſuls, who preſided in the 
Aſſembly, having taken their Seats, in the firſt Place the four 
M 4 | and 
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and twenty Tribunes were diſpoſed of, according to the Number 
af Legions they deſigned to make up, which was generally four. 
The junior Tribunes were aſſigned, four to the firſt Legion, 
three to the ſecond, four to the third, and three to the laſt. 
The ſenior Tribunes, two to the fuſt Legion and the third; 
three to the ſecond and laſt. After this every Tribe, being 
called out by Lot, was ordered to divide into their proper Cen- 
turies; out of each Century were Soldiers cited by Name, 
with Reſpect had to their Eſtate and Claſs; for which Purpoſe 
there were Tables ready at Hand, in which the Name, Age, 
and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly deſcribed. Four Men 
as much ahke in all Circumſtances as could be pitobed upon, 
being preſented out of the Century; firſt the Tribunes of the 
firit Legion choſe one, then the Tribunes of the ſecond ano- 
ther, the Trihunes of the third Legion a third Man, and the 
remaining Perſon fell to the Tribunes of the fourth. Then four 
more were drawn out; and now the Right of chuſing firſt be- 
longed to the Tr:ibynes of the ſecond Legion; in the next four 
to the Tribunes of the third Legion; then to the Tribunes of the 
fourth Legion, and ſo round, thoſe Tribunes chuſing laſt the 
next Time, who choſe firſt the Time before; the moſt equal 
and regular Method imaginable. „ 

Cicero has remarked a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom obſerved in theſe 
Proceedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitched upon, ſhould, for 
the Omen's Sake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names, as Salvius, 
Valerius, and the like (a). _ | | 

There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons 
from the Lift; as, in caſe they were fifty Years old, for then 
they could not be obliged to ferve; or if they enjoyed any Civil 
or Sacred Office, which they could not conveniently relinquiſh; 
or if they had already made twenty Campaigns, which was 
the Time required for every Foot Soldier; or if, upon Ac- 
count of extraordinary Merit, they had been, by publick Au- 
thority, releaſed from the Trouble of ſerving for ſuch a Time; 
or if they were maimed in any Part, and fo ought not to be ad- 
mitted into the Legions ; as Svetenius tells us of a Father, who 
cut off the Thumbs of his two Sons, on Purpoſe to keep them 
out of the Army (b). And Valerius Maximus gives a Relation 


— 


of the like Nature (c). 


— 
— 


(4) Cic. de Divinat. lib. 1. (5) Sueten, August. cap. 21. (c) Ful. Max. 


lib, 6. cap, z. = | 
SRL Otherwiſe 
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Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and in Caſe f 
a Refuſal, were uſually puniſhed either with Impriſonment, 
Fine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the 
Conſul. And therefore it ſeems ſtrange that Machiauel ſhould 
particularly commend the Roman Diſcipline, upon Account of 
forcing no one to the Wars, when we have in all Parts of Hiſ- 
tory ſuch large Intimations of a contrary Practice. Nay, we 
read too of the Congquiſitores, or Impreſg-Maſters, who were 
commiſſioned, upon ſome Occaſions, to go about and compel 
| Men to the Service of the State. „ | 
Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of changing this 
Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the Trikunes, 
| for that of chuſing them by Lot. And Appianus Alexandrinus (b) 
acquaints us, that in the Spaniſh War managed by Lucullus, 
upon Complaint to the Senate of ſeveral unjuſt Practices in the 
| Levies, the Fathers Fhought fit to chuſe all the Soldiers by Lot. 
Yet the ſame Author aſſures us, that within five Years Time 
the old Cuſtom returned, of making the Levies in the Manner 
| already deſcribed. | Fe 
However, upon any extraordinary Occaſion of immediate 
Service, they omitted the common Formalities, and, without 
much Diſtinction, liſted ſuch as they met with, and led them 
out on an Expedition. Theſe they termed Milites Subitarii, 


(.̃.) Lib. 6. cap. 3. EI 


FCC ˙ AE EEE 2; 
CHAP Il. 
Te Levy and Review of the CAVALRY. 


OMULUS, having eſtabliſhed the Senate, choſe three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt young Men out of the moſt 
| noble Families to ſerve on Horſeback : But, after the Inſtitution 
| of the Cenſus by Servius Tullius, all thoſe Perſons had the Ho- 
nour of being admitted into the Order of the Eguites, who were 
| worth four hundred Sz/tertia; yet no Man was thus enrolled by 
| the Kings or Conſuls, or afterwards by the ag an unleſs, be- 

bdes the Eſtate required, no Exception could taken againſt 


| his Perſon or Morals. If theſe were unqueſtionable, his Name 
Was entered among the Knights, and a Horſe and Ring given 


for his Service. 


in the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit them 
for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in this 


is ſuppoſed to have been commonly made once a Year. 


The Sacrifices being finiſhed, all thoſe who are allowed Horſes at 


mant; and, preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Rome (juſt 
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him at the publick Charge ; he being obliged to appear for the 
future on Horſeback, as often as the State ſhould have Occaſion 


So that there being wr a ſuffieient Number of Equity 


Point; yet we may venture to take Notice of three ſeveral 
Sorts of Reviews, Probatio, Tranſvectio, and what they termed 
properly Recenſio; though they are uſually confounded, and (el. 
dom underſtood. _ 

The Probatis we may conceive to have been a dilipent 
Search iuto the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and a ſtrig 
Obſervation of their Plights of Body, Arms, Horſes, &c. This 


Tranſvectio Lipſius makes the ſame as Probatio, but he is cer. 
tainly miſtaken; ſince all the Hints we meet with concerning 
it in Authors, argue it to have been, rather a pompous Ce- 
remony and Proceſſion, than an Examination, The mdf 
learned Grævius obſerves it to have been always made in the 
Firum (a). Dionyſius deſcribes it in . the following Manner; 


1 of the State, ride along in Order, as if returning frm 
a Battle, being habited in the Togæ Palmatz, or the Trabeæ, and 
crowned with Ii reaths of Olive. The Proceſſwn begins at tht 
Temple of Mars, without the Malls, and is carried on through al 
the eminent Parts of the City, particularly the Forum and th 
Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The Number ſometimes reaches f 
five Thouſand; every Man bearing the Gifts and Ornaments re- 
ceived, as a Reward of his Valour, from the General. A maſi gb. 
rious Sight, and worthy of the Roman Grandeur (b). 

This Solemnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Caftor and 
Pollux, who, in the Battle with the Latins, about the Year of 
the City 257, appeared in the Field perſonally affiſting the Ro- 


by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built) 


upon Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they 


had rode Poſt to bring Tidings of the Victory (c). 
The proper Recenſio was the Account taken by the Cenors 
every Luſtrum, when all the People, as well as the £quites 


(a) Prefat. ad I. Vil, Theſuur, Ant, Rom. () Dicnyſ, Halic, lib. 6, 
(c) Flut. in Cariclan. 
| wels 


were to appear at the General Survey: So that it was only a 
wore ſolemn and accurate Sort of Probation, with the Addition 
of entolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of that Nature. *' _ nd „ ans 
| Beſides all this, it was an uſual Cuſtom for the Equites, when 
they had ſerved out their legal Time in the Wars, to lead their 
Horſe ſolemnly. into the Forum, to the Seat of the two Cenſors. 
1 and there having given an Account of the Commanders under 
9 whom they had ſerved, as alſo the Time, Places, and Actions 
" W rclating to their Service, they were diſcharged every Man with 
Honour or Diſgrace, according as he deſerved. For this Ac- 

| count we are beholden to Plutarch, who gives a particular Re- 
0 lation how this Ceremony was performed with univerſal Ap- 
| pauſe by Pompey the Great. et AEDST RED, 
It might be brought as a very good Argument of the Ob- 
ſcurity and Confufion of theſe Matters, that, of two very learned 
"g Men, one makes this Egui redditio the ſame as the Probatio (a), 

| the other the ſame as the Tranſvectio (b). | 


en noſirum tantas componere lites. 


The Emperors often took a Review of the Cavalry, and Au- 
8 c//us particularly reſtored the old Cuſtom of the Tranſuec lis; 
which had before been diſcontinued for ſome Time. 
Ic is bard to conceive that all the Roman Horſe in the Army 

ſhould conſiſt of Knights; and for that Reaſon Sigonius and 
many other learned Men make a Diſtinction in the Cavalry, 
between thoſe who ſerved £quo publico, and thoſe that ſerved 
| £quo privatoz the former they allow to have been of the Order. 
of Knights, the latter not. But Grævius and his noble Coun- 
tryman Schelius have proved this Opinion to be a groundleſs 
| ConjeCture, They demonſtrate from the Courſe of Hiſtory, that 
| from the Beginning of the Roman State, till the Time of Marius, 
no other Horſe entered the Legions but the true and proper 
| Knights, except in the Midſt of public Confuſion, when Order 
| and Ditcipline were neglected. G UE Hh 

After that Period, the military Affairs being new modelled, oY 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in = 
the Legions, as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
at Home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a Hand in the 


ä» . a. — 


4 Bo wud 


| (a) Herman, Hugo de Militia Equefri, l. 2. c. g. (5) Sigen. Annv'. ad Lin, 
9. 0. 46, HY ; . | | T7 | 9 | 
Tranſactions 
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Tranſactions of the City; and their Places in the Army were 
filled by foreign Horſe; or if they ever made Campaigns them. 
felves, they held ſome Poſt of Honour and Command. Henee 
under the Emperors a Man might be a Knight, and have the 
Honour of a Publick Horſe, without ever engaging in the pub. 
lick Cauſe, or fo much as touching Arms; which Confidera. 
tion made ſome Princes Jay aſide the Cuſtom of allowing the 
Knights a Horſe, and leave them only their Gold Ring to dif. 
tinguiſh their Order, as Pliny (a) Senior affirms to have been 
done in his Time, | 


(a) Lib. 33. cap. 1. vid. Crævr. Prefat, ad val. I, Th. Rom. 


CHAP. III. 


The MILITARY OATH, and the Levies f 
the CONFEDERATES, 


T HE Levies being finiſhed, the Tribunes of every Legion 
= choſe out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, and 
gave him a ſolemn Oath at large, the Subſtance of which wa, 
that he ſhould oblige himſelf to obey the Commanders in all 
Things, to the utmoſt of his Power, be ready to attend when- 
ever they ordered his Appearance, and never to leave the Army 
but by their Conſent. After he had ended, the whole Legion, 
paſſing one by one, every Man in ſhort ſwore te the fame Ef- 
fe, crying, as he went by, [dem in me. ; 
This and ſome other Oaths were ſo effentia} to the military 
State, that Juvenal uſed the Word Sacramenta for Milites ot 
Ailitiæ, Sat. xvi. 35. e 


Prænmia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
Sacramentorum. W 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Froops, Phybius informs 
us, that at the ſame Time as the Levies were made in Name, 
the Gonſuls gave Notice to the Cities of the Allies in 1taly, in- 
timating the Number of Forces they ſhould have Occaſion to 
borrow of them, together with the Time and Place "_y 
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and where they ſhould have them make their Rendezvous. 
The States accordingly convened their Men, and chuſing out 
their deſired Number, gave them an Oath, and aſſigned them a 
Commander in Chief, and a Paymaſter-General, We may 
obſerve, that in the Time of Polybius all Italy was indeed 
ſubject to the Romans; yet no State or People in it had been 
reduced into the Form of a Province; retaining, for the Ge- 
nerality, their old Governors and Laws, and being termed Sacii, 
or Confederates. | | | 

But, after all, the Italians were not only divided into ſeparate 
Provinces, but afterwards honoured with the Jus Civitatis; the 
Name of Socii ceaſed, all the Natives of 7taly being accounted 
Romans; and therefore, inſtead of the Social Troops, the 
Auxilia were afterwards procured, which are carefully to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the former. They were ſent by foreign 
States and Princes, at the Deſire of the Roman Senate, or Ge- 
| nerals, and were allowed a ſet Pay from the Republick; whereas 
| the Socis received no Conſideration for their Service, but a 
| Diftribution of Corn. 


IANS: 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the EVO ATI. 

"HE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers were the Evocati, 
1 taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe as 
Foot, not by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the 
Conſuls, or other Officers: For which Purpoſe Letters were com- 
monly diſpatched to every particular Man whom they deſigned 
thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were old experienced 
Soldiers, and generally ſuch as had ſerved out their legal Time, 
or had received particular Marks of Favour as a Reward of their 
Valour, on which Accounts they were ſtyled Emeriti and Bene- 
feiarii: Scarce any War was undertaken but a great Number 
of thoſe were invited into the Army, therefore they had the 
Honour to be reckoned almoſt equal with the Centuriaus. In 
the Field they uſually guarded the chief Standard, being excuſed 
from all the military Drudgery, of ſtanding on the Watch, 
labouriog in the Works, and other ſetvile Employments. 


The 


tho *r Kos — e 


pe Emperor Galba gave the ſame Name of Evocati to 2 
ſehect Band of young Gentlemen. of the Equeſtrian W whom 
he kept as a n in his Palace. 


(4) Sutton, in Galb, cap. 10. ; 
Sa ir r ee TE #4440444 +48 
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The froeral Kinds of the Roman Foot, and their 
Diviſion into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Legions. 


H F whole Roman Infantry was divided into four Sorts 
Velites, Haſlati, Principes, and Triarn, 

The Velites were commonly ſome of the Tiros, or young 
Soldiers. of mean Condition, and lightly armed. They had 
their Name @ volando, or a velocitate, from their Swiftneſs and 
Expedition. They ſeem not to have been divided into diſtind 
Bodies or Companies, but to have hovered in looſe before 
the Army. 

The Haſtati were ſo called, becauſe they uſed in ancient 
Times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid aide, 
2 incommodious: Theſe were taken out the next in Age to the 
Velites. 

The Pr were generally Men of middle Age, and f 
2reateſt Vigour; it is probable that, before the Inſtitution <> 
the Haſlati, they uſed to begin the F ient, whence they bot 
rowed their Name. 

Ihe Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Soldiers, 
of long Experience and approved Valour. They had theit 
Name from their Poſition, being marſhalled in the third Place, 
as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. They are ſome- 
times called Pilarii, from their Weapons the Pila. 

Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Velites, com- 
fofes thirty Manipuli, or Companies 3 every Mani pulus made 
two Centuries, or Ordines. 

1] hree Manipuli, one of the Hoſlati, iber of the Prin · 
cipc, and a third of the Triarii, compoſed a Cobors. Among 
theſe, one was filled with ſome of the choiceſt Soldiers and 
Ofeers, obtaining the honourable Title of Prima cn 
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We meet too with the Prætoria Cobors, inſtituted by Scipio 
Numantius; ſelected for the moſt Part out of the Bvocati or 
Reformades, and obliged only to attend on the Prætor or 
General: And this gave Original to the Pretoriani, the Life- 
Guard of the Emperor. 8 

Ten Cohorts made up a Legion; the exact Number of Foot, 
in ſuch a Battalion, Romulus fixed at three thouſand ; though 
Platarch aſſures us, that, after the Reception of the Sabines into 
Rome, he encreaſed it to fix thouſand. The common Number 


afterwards, in the firſt Times of the Free State, were four 


thouſand : In the War with Hannibal it aroſe to five thouſand. 
After this, it is probable they ſunk to about four thouſand, or 


| four thouſand two hundred again; which was the Number in 


the Time of Polybius. | ty 1 in 
In the Age of Julius Ceſar, we do not find any Legions 
exceeding the Polybian Number of Men; and he himſelf ex- 


preſsly ſpeaks of two Legions that did not make. above ſeven 
thouſand between them (a). 


The Number of Legions kept in Pay together, was diffe- 


| rent, according the various Times and Occaſions. During 


the Free State, four Legions were commonly fitted up ever 


| Year, and divided between the Conſuls: Yet, in Caſes of Ne- 


ceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than ſixteeen or eighteen 
in Livy, MO PTC | 

1 maintained a ſtanding Army of twenty-three, or 
(as ſome will have it) of twenty-five Legions ;3 but in After- 
times we ſeldom find ſo many. 3 

They borrowed their Names from the Order in which they 
were raiſed, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; but becauſe it uſually 
happened that there were ſeveral Prime, Secundæ, &c. in ſeveral 
Places, upon that Account they took a Sort of Surname be- 
hides, either from the Emperors who firſt conſtituted them, as 
Auguſta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajuna, Antoniana, 
or from the Provinces which had been conquered chiefly by 
their Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Arabica, &c. Or 
om the Names of the particular Deities, for whom their 
Commanders had an eſpecial Honour, as Minervia and Apol- 
imaris e Or from the Region where they had their (Quarters 3 as 
Cretenſis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or ſometimes upon Ac- 
count of the leſſer Accidents; as Adjutrix, Murtia, Fulminatrix, 
Rapax, &c. 


i ** 


(4) Cormuntar, lib, 5. £ of HI 
CHAP. 
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r . 
Me Diviſion of the CavatRy, and of the ALLIIS. 


"F* HE Horſe required to every Legion was three hundred, 
divided into ten Turme, or Troops, thirty to a Troop, 
every Turma making three Decuriæ, or Bodies of Men. 
This Number of three hundred they termed Zu/ius Equitatiy, 
and is underſtood as often as we meet with Legio cum ſuo Equi- 
tatu, or Legio cum juſto Equitatu, And though we now and 
then find a different Number, as two hundred in a Place or 
two of Livy and Cz/ar, yet we muſt ſuppoſe this Alteration 
to have proceeded from ſome extraordinary Cauſe, and conſe- 
quently to be of no Authority againſt the common Current of 
Hiſtory. . 
The foreign Troops, under which we may now compriſe the 
Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens, into 
Legions, but firſt into two great Bodies, termed Alæ, or Cor- 
nua, and thoſe again into Companies, uſually of the ſame Na. 
ture with thoſe of the Romans; though, as to this, we have 
little Light in Hiſtory, as being a Matter of ſmall Importance. 
We may further remark, that the Forces which the Romani 
borrowed of the Confederate States were equal to their own m 
Foot, and double in Horſe ; though by diſperſing and dividing 
them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented any Deſign 
that they might poſhbly entertain againſt the natural Forces; 
for about a third Part of the foreign Horſe, and a fifth of the 
Foot, was ſeparated from the reſt, under the Name of Extra- 
ardinarii; and a more choice Part of thoſe with the Title of 
Aulecti. | | | 8 
In the Time of the Emperors, the Auxiliary Forces were 
commonly hanoured with the Name and Conftitution of Le- 
gions, though the more ancient Appellation of Alæ frequently 
occurs. 5 OO 
They were called Alæ from their Poſition in the Army; and 
therefore we muſt expect ſometimes to find the ſame Name ap- 
plied to the Roman Soldiers, when they happened to have tit 
fame Stations. 
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C HA P. VII. 
The Officers in the Ro MAN Army; and firſt of the 


Centurions and Tribunes; with the Comman- 


ders of the Horſe, and of the Conſederate Forces. 


THE Military Offices may be divided, according to Lip- 


ius, into proper and common, the hilt preſiding over ſome 
particular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the other uſin 


aa equal Authority over the whole Force, as the Legati and the 


General. Fu | 

We cannot have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, with- 
out remembering what has been already delivered: That every 
one of the thirty Manipuli in a Legion was divided into two 
Ordines, or Ranks ; and conſequently the three Bodies of the 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, into twenty Orders apiece, as 
into ten Manipuli. Now every Manipulus was allowed two 
Centurions, or Captains; one to each Order or Century: And 


to determine the Point of Priority between them, they were 
created at two different Elections. The thirty, who were 


made firſt, always took the Precedency of their Fellows, and 
therefore commanded the Right-hand Ordets, as the others did 
the Left. „ : 

The Triarii, or Pilani, being eſteemed the moſt honourable, 
had their Centurions elected firſt ; next to them the Principes, and 
afterwards the Haſtati; whence they were called primus & ſe- 
cundus Pilus, primus & ſecundus Princeps, primus & ſecundus 


Haſlatus ; and fo on. 


Here it may be obſerved, that primi Ordines is uſed ſome- 
times in the Hiſtorians, for the Centurions of thoſe Orders; and 
the ſame Centurions are ſometimes ſtiled Principes Ordinum, and 
Principes Centurionum. 3 LE os 

We may take Notice too, what a large Field there lay for 


Promotion; firſt, through all the Orders of the Haftati, then 


quite through the Principes ; and afterwards from the laſt Order 

of the Triarii to the Primipilus, the moſt honourable of the 

Centurions, and who deſerves to be particularly deſcribed, — 
This Officer, beſides his Name of Primipilus, went under 


the ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis, Præfectus Legionis, Primus 
1 


Entu- 
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Centurionum, and Primus Centurio; and was the Centurion of the 
Right Hand Order of the firſt Manipulus ot the Triarians or 
Pilani, in every Legion. He preſided over all the other Ceniu- 
rions; and generally gave the Word of Command in Exerciſes 
and Engagements, by Order of the Tribunes. Beſides this, he 
had the Care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of the Legion : 
Hence Aqrilz præeſſe is to bear the Dignity of Primipilus; and 
hence Aquila is taken by Pliny for the laid Office z and Juvenal 
ſeems to intimate the ſame: _ | 


Ut locupletum Aquilam tibi Sexageſſimus annus 
Adferat, Sat. Xiv. 197. | 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable too; 

for he had a ſpecial Stipend allowed him, probably as much ay 
a Knight's Eſtate; and, when he left that Charge, was reputed 
equal to the Members of the Eque/trian Order, bearing the Title 
of Primipilarius; in the ſame Manner as thoſe, who had diſ- 
charged the greateſt Civil Offices, were ſtiled ever after Conſu- 
lares, Cenſorii, Prætorii, Quæſtorii, and Ædilitii. 
The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vitis, or Rod, 
which they bere in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere imports the 
ſame as to ſue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocati too had the 
Privilege of uſing the Vitis, as being in all Reſpects rather ſu- 
perior to the Centurions. „„ 5 

As to the Reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal has a merry Fancy, that 


Bacchus made uſe of ſuch a Sceptre in his martial Expedition, 


and recommended the Ule of it to Poſterity. 
hHeſides the Centurions, every Manjpulus had two Vexillarii, or 
Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe two Optiones, or Succertu- 
710nes, to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. | | | 
The Tr15unes owe their Name and Original to Romulus's In- 
ſtitution, when he choſe three Officers in chief of that Nature, 
out of the three T ribes into which he divided his City. The 
Number afterwards increaſed to ſix in every Legion. They 
were created, as at firſt by the Kings, fo afterwards by the Con- 
ſuls for fome Tine, till about A. U. C. 393. when the People 
aſſumed this Right to themſelves :* And though, in the War 
with Perſeus, King of Macedon, this Privilege was regained by 
the Conſuls (4), yet we find, that in the very ſame War, It 


————— —„— 
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the auguſtus clavus to the latter. 
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quickly after returned to the People (a). It is probable, that 
ſoon aſter they divided this Power between them, one half of 
the Tribunes being aſſigned by the Conſuls, the other half elected 
by the People. The former Sort were termed Rufuli, or Ru- 
tuli; becauſe one Rutilius Rufus preferred a Law in their Be- 
half. The others Cmitiati, becauſe they obtained their Com- 
mand by the publick Votes in the Comitia (b). They were 

ſometimes taken out of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian Orders : 
And, in the Time of the Cæſars, molt (if not all) of the Tribunes 
ſeem to have been either Senators or Knights, Upon which 


Account, they were divided into the Laticlavii and the Augu/ti- 


clavii; the latus clavus properly belonged to the former, and 
The Buſineſs of the Tribunes was to decide all Controverſies | 
in the Army; to give the Word tothe Watch; beſides the Care 
of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Particulars, which 
will fall under our Notice upon ſome other Occaſion. 
They had the Honour of wearing a Gold Ring, in the ſame 


Manner as the Zguites; and becauſe their Office was extremely 


deſired, to encourage and promote as many as poſſible, their 
Command laſted but fix Months. For the Knowledge of both 
theſe Cuſtoms, we are bcholden to one Verſe of Juvenal, 

dat. vii. 89. 3 


Semeſiri vatum digitos circumiigat auro. 


Every Turma, or Troop of Horſe, had three Decurions, or 
Captains of Ten; but he that was firſt elected commanded the 
Troop; and the others were but his Lieutenants; though every 
one of the Decur ions had an Optio, or Deputy, under him. 

As to the Confederate or foreign Force, we are not certain 
how the ſmaller Bodies of thera were commanded ; but it ſeems 
molt probable, that the Romans generally marſhalled them ac- 
cording to their own Diſcipline, and aſſigned them Officers of 
the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Legions, But the two Alz, 
or great Diviſions of the Allies, we are aſſured had each a Præ- 
fett appointed them by the Roman Conſul, who governed in the 
lame Manner as the Legionary Tribunes. 


lat. 


. "—_ 


(a) Liv. l. 434. (5) Aten. Pædian. in Nr in. 
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E- CHAP. VIIL 
| {= — Legati, and the Imperator, or General. 


'T: H E Deſign of the Legat!, at their firſt Inſtitution, was not 

ſo much to command as to adviſe; The Senate ſelecting 
Nome of the oldeſt and moſt prudent Members to aſſiſt the Ge- 
neral in his Councils. Dionyſius calls this The moſt honourable 

and ſacred Office among the Romans, _—y not only the Au- 
thority of a Commander, but, withal, the Sanctity and Venera- 
tion of a Prigi (a). And he and Pohbius give them no other 
Name than IlgeoSurai, IIe, Me ovuberu, Elders, or Elder; 
and Counſellors, | | | 

They were choſe commonly by the Conſuls; the Authority of 
the Senate concurring with their Nomination : Though this was 
ſometimes lighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in 
his Orations for Sextus, and againſt Vatinius. 

They commanded in Chief under the General, and managed 
all Affairs by his Permiſſion, whence 2 calls their Power 
Opera fiduciaria (b). And when the Guſul or Proconſul was ab- 
ſent, they had the Honour to uſe the Faſces, and were entruſted 
with the tame Charge as the Officer whom they repreſented. 

As to the Number of the Lezati, we have no Certainty ; but 
we may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure of the 
General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence of the Aﬀair 
in which they were engaged: However, we have tolerable 
Ground to afſign one to every Legion, 

| Under the Emperors, there were two Sorts of Lepati, Con- 
ſulures and Pretorii; the firſt of which commanded whole 
Armies, as the Emperor's Licutenant-Generals; and the other 


o 
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only particular Legions. 

I be General excelled all other Officers, not only becauſe he 
had the chiet Command of the whole Army, Horſe and Foot, 
Legions and Auvxiliaries; but eſpecially as he was allowed the 
Auſpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by Help of the Di- 
vines, which mace a very ſolemn Ceremony in all martial Ex- 
peditions. Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſuis auſpiciis, and 
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1 (a) Divryſ. Halicarn, Ib., 13. (6) Bell. Civil, lib, 2. 
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furs divis : This was moſt properly applied, when oy did not 


act in Perſon : As Suetonius, when he reckons up the Conqueſts 
of Auguſtus, expreſſes himſelf, Domuit autem partim ductu, 
partim auſpictis ſuis, &c. (a). Oo 

Machiavel (b) highly extols the Wiſdom of the Romans in 


allowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions, by which they 


were impowered to fight or not to fight; to aſſault ſuch a Town, 
or to march another Way, without Controul ; the Senare re- 
ſerving to themſelves only the Power of making Peace, and de- 
creeing War, unleſs upon extraordinary Occaſions. This was 
ſeveral Times the Cauſe of remarkable Victories, that in all 


Probability had been otherwiſe prevented. Thus when Fabius 


Maximus had given the Tuſcans a conſiderable Defeat at Sutrium, 
and entered on a Reſolution to paſs the Ciminian Foreſt, a ver 
dangerous and difficult Adventure; he never ſtaid to expe 
farther Orders from Rome, but immediately marched his Forces 
into the Enemy's Country, and, at the other Side of the Foreſt, 
gave them a total Overthrow. In the mean Time, the Senate, 
fearing he might venture on ſuch a hazardous Attempt, ſent the 
Tribunes of the Commons, with other Officers, to defire Fabius, 
that he would not by any Means think of ſuch an Enterprize ; 
but not arriving till he bad effected his Deſign, inftead of hin- 
dering his Reſolution, they returned home with the joyful News 
of his Succeſs (c). | 

The Setting out of the General was attended with great 
Pomp and Superſtition. "The publick Prayers and Sacrifices for 
his Succeſs being finiſhed, he, habited in a rich Paludamentum, 
a Robe of Purple or Scarlet, interwoven with Gold, began his 
March out of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Retinue of all 
Sexes and Ages; eſpecially, if the Expedition were undertaken 
againſt any potent or renowned Adverſary; all Perſons being 
defirous to ſee and follow with their Wiſhes, him on whom 
all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. 

It it would not be too minute, we might ade a Deſcription 
of the Generals led Horſes, with their rich Trappings of Pur- 
ple and Cloth of Gold; ſuch as Dionyſius tells us they brought 
to honeſt Quintius, the DiAator, in Lieu of thoſe he had left 
with his Plough : Or, as that of Pompey the Great, which Plu- 
tarch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy in the War 
with Sertorius, 


ec . * on _—_ 


(a) Suet, in Aug. c. 21. (6) Machiavei's D:ſccurſe en Liv, (e) Liv. J. 9. 
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The old Romans had one very ſuperſtitious Fancy in Re- 
ference to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted or 
ſacrificed to Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the infernal Gods, 
all the Misfortunes, which otherwiſe might bave happened to 
his Party, would, by virtue of that pious Act, be transferred on 
their Enemies. This Opinion was confirmed by ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſsful Inſtances, and particularly in the moſt renowned Famil 
of the Decii; of whom the Father, Son, and Grandſon, all de- 

v3ted themſelves for the Safety of their Armies: The firſt being 
Conſul with Manlius, in the War againſt the Latins; and per- 
ceiving the Left Wing, which he commanded, to give back, 
he called out to Valerius, the High Prieſt, to perform on him the 
Ceremony of Conſecration, which we find deſeribed by Livy in 
his Eighth Book, and immediately ſpurred his Horſe into the 
thickeſt of the Enemy's Forces, where he was: killed, and the 
Roman Army gained the Battle. His Son died in the fame Man- 
ner in the Tuſcan War, and his Grandfon in the War with 
Pyrrhus; in both which the Romans were ſucceſsful. Juvenal 
has left them this Ceſerved Encomium in his Eighth Satyr, 254. 


Plcleiæ Deciorum animæ, plebeia fueruut 
Nomina: pro totis Legionibus hi tamen, & pre 
Omnibus auxilits, atque amni pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Dis Inſernis Terrægue Parent! : 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui fervantur ab illis. 


From a nean Stock the pious Decii came, 

Small their Eſtates, and vulgar was their Name; 
Yet ſuch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone 
Tor Rome and all our Legions could atone : 
Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, 
i temfclves more worth than all the Hoſt they ſav'd. 


(Mr, Stepng. 
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FOR the Knowledge of this Subject, we need not take up 
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| CHAP, IX. 
Of the Roman Arms and Weapons. 


with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and Defenſive, 
but rather rank them both together, as they belonged to the 
ſereral Sorts of Soldiers already diſtinguiſhed. 


As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spaniſh Swords, which 
the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, and fitteſt 
for Execution, being ſomething like the Turkiſh Scimetars, but 


more ſharp at the Point. 5 e 
Haſtæ, or Javelins, ſeven in Number to every Man, very 


light and ſlender, 


Parma, a Kind of round Buckler, three Feet in Diameter, 
of Wood covered with Leather. 


Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, generally 
made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to appear the more terri- 


ble, Hence Virgil, En. vii. 688. 


Fulvoſque lupi de pelle galeros. 


and Propertius, iv. xi. 20. | 
Et galea hirſuta compta lupina juba. 
It ſeems probable, that after the Time when the Socii were 


admitted into the Reman Legions, the particular Order of the 


Velites was diſcontinued, and ſome of the youngelt Soldiers 
were choſe out, upon Occaſion, to ſkirmiſh before the main Body. 
Hence we find, among the light Forces in the Times of the 
Emperors, the Sagittarii and Funditores, the Darters and Sling- 
ers, who never conflituted any Part of the proper elites. 
And fo, before the Inſtitution of the Yelites, we meet with the 


| Rtrarii, whom Salluft calls Ferentarii, who performed the ſame 


Duty, with ſeveral Sorts of Weapons. 

Some attribute the like Employments to the Hecenſi; but theſe 
were rather ſupernumerary Recruits, or a Kind of Serjeants in 
the more ancient Armies. | | 


be Armies of the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, were in 
2 great Meaſure the ſame ; and therefore Pohbius has not divided 


em in his Deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together. 
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Their Sword was the ſame as that of the Yelites; nor need 


we obſerve any Thing more about it, only that the Roman Sol. 


diers uſed commonly to wear it on their right Side, that it might 
not hinder their Shield, though they are often repreſented other- 
wiſe in ancient Monuments. | 

Their other Arms, worth our Notice, were the Scutum, the 
Pilum, the Galea, and the Lorica. 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being joined 
together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole covered with 
a Bull's Hide: An Iron Plate went about it without, to keep 
off Blows, and another within, to hinder it from taking an 
Damage by lying on the Ground: In the Middle was an Iron 
Boſs or Umbo, jutting out, very. ſerviceable to glance off Stones 
and Darts, and ſometimes to preſs violently upon the Enemy, 
and drive all before them. They are to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Clypei, which were leſs, and quite round, belonging more 
properly to other Nations; though, for ſome Time, uſed by 
the Rimans. The Scuta themſelves were of two Kinds; the 
Ovara, and the [mbricata; the former is a plain oval Figure; 
the other oblong, and bending forward, like a half Cylinder, 
Polybius makes the Scuta four Feet long, and Plutarch calls 
them modngers, reaching down to the Feet (a), And it is very pro- 
bable, that they covered almoſt the whole Body, ſince in Liv 
we meet with Soldiers who ſtood on the Guard, ſometimes 
ſleeping with their Head Jaid on their Shield, having fixed the 
other Part of it on the Earth (5). 

The Pilum was a miſſive Weapon, which, in a Charge, they 
darted at the Enemy. It was commonly four-ſquare, but ſome- 
times round, compoſed of a Piece of Wood about three Cubits 
long, and a Slip of Iron of the fame Length, hooked and jagged 
at the End. They took Abundance of Care in joining the two 
Parts together, and did it fo artificially, that it would ſooner 
break in the Iron itſelf than in the Joint. Every Man had two 
of theſe Pila; and this Number the Poet alludes to: 


Bina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferro. Virg. En. 1. 317. 


UE duo ſola manu geſtans acclivia monti 
Fixerat, intorquet jacula, ; Statius, Thebaid. ii. 


— 


— 


(4) Plat, 17 mia. (6) Liv. lib. 44. . 
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C. Marius, in the Cimbrian War, contrived theſe Pila after 
a new Faſhion : For before, where the Wood-way joined to the 
Iron, it was made faſt with two Iron Pins: Now Marius let 
one of them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put a 
weak wooden Peg in its Place; contriving it ſo, that, when it 
was ſtruck in the Enemy's Shield, it ſhould not ſtand outright, 
as formerly; but, the wooden Peg breaking, the Iron ſhould 
bend, and fo the Javelin licking faſt by its crooked Point, 
ſhould weigh down the Shield (a). 

The Galea was a Head-piece or Morriod, coming down to 
the Shoulders, commonly of Braſs: Though Plutarch tells us, 
that Camillus ordered thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the 


ſtronger Metal (b), The lower Patt of this they called Buccula, 
25 we have it in Juvenal. 


 =—PFratta de caſſide Buccula pendens. Sat. x. 1 134. 
A chap- fall'n Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm. 


On the Top was the Criſta, or Creſt, in a of which 
the Soldiers took great Pride. In the Time of Pohllus, they 


wore Plumes of Feathers dyed of various Colours, to render 


themſelves beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their Ene- _ 
mies, as the Turks do at preſent. But in moſt of the old Mo- 
numents we find the Creſts repreſented other wiſe, and not much 
different from thoſe on the Top of our modern Head pieces. 
Virgil mentions the Feathers on a particular Occaſion: 


Cujus olorinæ ſurgunt 4 vertice penn, En. x. 27. 


And he deſcribes 1 Creſt, as made of 2 Horſe's 
Mane: 


Criftaque, hirſutus equina. En. x. 869. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt, thoſe 
of the Officers were mote ſplendid and curious; being uſually 
worked in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the Helmet, 
for Diſtinction-ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of Foreign 
Commanders, the Creſt of King Pyr rhus, as very ſingular, would 
deſerve our Remark ; which Plu.arch deſcribes as made of two 


Goats Horns (c). s 


A 


em. 
— 
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(a) Plat. in Mario. (b) Idem, in Cami i. (c) Idem, in Hyrrbs. 
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The Lorica was a Brigantine, or Coat. of Mail, generally 

made of Leather, and worked over with little Hooks of Iron, 
and ſometimes adorned with {mall Scales of thin Gold; as we 
find in Virgil: 


Loricam conſertam hamis. An. iii. 467, 
And, 3 
Nec duplici ſuama lorica fidelis & auro, En. ix. 707, 


Sometimes the Lorice were a Sort of Linen Caſſocks, ſuch as 

Suetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in 
Plutarch; or thole of the Spaniſh Troops deſcribed by Pohbiu 
in his Account of the Battle of Cannæ. 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thouſand 
Drachmas, inſtead of this Brigantine wore a Peckorale, or Breaſt- 
plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare; and this, with 
what has already been deſcribed, rendered them completely 
armed; unleſs we add Ocreæ or Greaves, which they wore on 
their Legs; which perhaps they borrowed (as many other Cul- 
torns) from the 9 ſo well known by the I itle of 


— Fixvn¹ανðie , Axa 


In the elder Times of the Romans, their Horſe uſed only a 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a Couple cf 
Javelins in their Hands; great Part of their Body being left 
without Defence. But as ſoon as they found the great Incon- 
veniencies to which they were hereby expoſed, they began to arm 
themſelves like the Græcian Horſe, or much like their « own Foot, 
only their Shield was a little ſhorter and ſquarer, and their 
Lance or Javelin thicker, with Spikes at each End, that, if one 


miſcarried, the other might be ferviceable, 


CHAP. 
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The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in 
5 Battalia. 
HEN the Officers marſhalled the Army in order to an 
: Engagement, the Haſlati were placed in the Front in 
thick and firm Ranks ; the Principes behind them, but not al- 
together ſo cloſe; and after them the Triarii, in fo wide and 
looſe an Order, that, upon Occaſion, they could receive both 
the Principes and the Haftati into their Body in any Diſtreſs. 
The Velites, and in later Times the Bowmen and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular Manner, but diſpoſed of either 
before the Front of the Haſſati, or ſcattered up and down among 
the void Spaces of the ſame Haſlati, or ſometimes placed in two 
Bodies in the Wings; but wherever they were fixed, theſe light 
Soldiers began the Combat, ſkirmiſhing in flying Parties with 
the firſt Troops of the Enemy. If they prevailed, which very 
ſeldom happened, they proſecuted the Victory; but upon a Re- 
pulſe they fell back by the Flanks of the Army, or rallied again 
in the Rear. When they were retired, the Haftat: advanced 
againſt the Enemy; and in caſe they found themſelves over- 
powered, retiring ſoftly toward the Principes, fell into the Inter- 
vals of their Ranks, and together with them renewed the Fight, 
But if the Principes and the Haſlati thus joined were too weak to 
ſuſtain the Fury of the Battle, they all fell back into the wider In- 
tervals of the Triarii, and then all together being united into a 
firm Maſs, they made another Effort much more impetuous than 
any before: If this Aſſault proved ineffectual, the Day was en- 
tirely loſt, as to the Foot, their being no further Reſerves. 
his Way of marſhalling the Foot was exactly like the 
Order of Trees which Gardeners call the Pumanx; which is 
aumirably compared to it in Virgil (a): 


Ut ſepe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 
Explicuit Legio, & campo ſletit agmen aperto. 


—_——— 
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(a) Ger. ii. 279. l 
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Diredtægque acies, ac late fuctuat omnis 

Are renidenti tellus, necdum horrida miſcent 

Prealia, ſed dubius medits Mars errat in armts : 

Omnia ſunt paribus nuieris dimenſa viarum. 

Non animum mods uti paſcat proſpectus inanem; 
Sed guia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aquas 

Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere ramis. 


As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 
To try the Fortune of ſome doubtful Day, 
And move to meet their Foes with ſober Pace, 
Strict to their Figure, tho' in wider Space, 
Before the Battle joins, while from afar 
The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War; 
And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 
Leaves all to Fortune, and the Dint of Sword; 
So let thy Vines in Intervals be let, | 
But not their rural Diſcipline forget, 
Indulge their Width, and add a roomy Space, 
That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Nor this alone t'indulge a vaſt Delight, 
And make a pleaſing Profpea tor the Sight: 
But for the Ground itſelf, this only Way 
Can equal Vigour to the Plants convey, 
Which crowded, want the Room their Branches to diſplay. } 
3 = | Mr. Dryden. 


And as the Reaſon of that Poſition of the Trees is not only 


for Beauty and Figure, but that every particular Tree may 
have Room to ſpread its Roots and Boughs, without entang- 
ling and hindering the Reſt; fo in this ranking of the Men, 
the Army was not only ſet out to the beſt Advantage, and 
made the preateſt Show, but every particular Soldier had free 
Room to uſe his Weapons, and to withdraw himſelf between 
the void Spaces behind him, without occaſioning any Confuſion 

or Diſturbance, 4 ; 
The Stratagem of rallying thus three Times has been reckoned 
almoſt the whole Art and Secret of the Raman Diſcipline ; and 
it was almoſt impoſſible it fhould prove unſucceſsful, if duly 
obſerved : For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have ſailed 
them three ſeveral Times, before they could be routed; and 
the Enemy muſt have had the Strength and Reiolution to 
overcome them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the Decifion of 
| | one 
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of a Wedge, the molt proper to pierce and break the Order of 
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one Battle; whereas moſt other Nations, and even the Gre- 
cians themſelves, drew up their whole Army, as it were, in one 
Front, truſting themſelves and Fortunes to the Succeſs of a ſingle 
Charge. 

The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on 
Foot, ſometimes on Horteback, as Occaſion required, in the 
ſame Manner as our Draguons : The confederate, or auxiliary 


Forces, compoſed the two Points of the Battle, and covered the 
whole Body of the Romans. | 5 

As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up his Poſt near the Middle of the Army, be- 
tween the Principes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt Place to give 
Orders equally to all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes of 
Turnus ; | | | 

Medio dux agmine Turnus 
Vertitur Arma tenens. 


—ZEn. ix. 28. 

The Legati and Tribunes were uſually poſted by him; unleſs 
the former were ordered to command the Wings, or the others 
ſome particular Part of the Army, 8 1 

The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Century, 
to lead them up; though ſometimes out of Courage and Honour 
they expoſed themſelves in the Van of the Army; as Salluſt 
reports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice Centurions, 
with the Evocati, and the Flower of the common Soldiers, in 
the Front of the Battle. But the Primipili, or chief Centurions, 
had the Honour to ſtand wich the Tribunes, near the General's 
Perſon, . . 

The common Soldiers were placed in ſeveral Ranks, at the 
Diſcretion of the Centurions, according to their Age, Strength, 
and Experience, every Man having three Feet ſquare allowed 
him to manage his Arms in: And it was moſt religiouſly ob- 
ſerved in their Diſcipline, never to abandon their Ranks, or 
break their Order upon any Account. 

But beſides the common Methods of drawing up this Army, 


which are ſufficiently explained by every Hiſtorian of any 
Note, there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of form- 


Ing their Battle into odd Shapes, according to the Nature of the 


Enemy's Body. 


Such as the Cuneus; when an Army was ranged in the Figure 


the 


| 
9 
| 
| 
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the Enemy, This was otherwiſe called Caput porcinum, which, 
in ſome Meaſure, it reſembled. 

The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a firm, 
round Body, practiſed uſually in Caſes of Extremity. 

The Forfex, an Army drawn up, as it were, into the Form 
of a Pair of Sheers. It ſeems to have been invented on purpoſe 
to receive the Cuneus, in Caſe the Enemy ſhould make Uſe of 
that Figure, For while he endeavoured to open, and as it were 
to cleave their Squdrons with his Wedge, by keeping their 
Troops open like their Sheers, and receiving him in the Middle, 
they not only hindered the Damage deſigned to their own Men, 
but commonly cut the adverſe Body in Pieces. 

The Pyrgus, an oblong ſquare Re after the Faſhion of a 


Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files extended 


to a great Length. This ſeems of very ancient Original, as be. 
ing mentioned in Homer. 


Ol de re mvphnFov open; airs; Amel Iliad. . 43. 


The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes proceeded, 


and ſometimes drew back; ſo that, by the Help of a large 
Fancy, one might find ſome Reſemblance between them and 
the Teeth of FO Inſtrument. 
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CHAP. XV. 


The En/igns and Colours; the Muſick; theWord in 


Engagements; the Harangues of the General. 


THER E are ſeveral Things till behind, relating to the 


Army, very obſervable, before we-come to the Camp and 


Diſcipline ; ſuch as the Enfipns, the Muſick, the Word or Sign 


in Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 

As to the Enſigns, they were either proper to the Foot or 
to the Horſe. Enſigns, belonging to the Foot, were either the 
common one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones of the 


ſeveral Manipuli. 


The common Enfign of the whole Legion was an Eagle of | 


Gold or Silver, fixed on the Top of a Spear, holding a Thun- 
derbolt in her Talons, as ready to deliver it. That this was 
not peculiar to the Romans is evident from the Teſtimony of 
| Xmophon, who informs us, that the Royal Enſign of Cyrus 

was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and fatened on A 
Spear; and that the ſame was ſtill uſed by the Perſian Kings (a). 


What the Enfigns of the Manipuli formerly were, the very 


Words point out to us; for, as Ovid expreſſes it, 


Pertica ſuſpenſas portabat Inga Maniplos, 
Unde Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 


Maniplus properly ſignifies a Whiſp of Hay, ſuch as in rud 
Times the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enſign. 

But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome: Afterwards they 
made uſe of a Spear with a tranſverſe Piece on the Top, almoſt 
like a Croſs; and ſometimes with a Hand on the Top, in Al- 
luſion to Manipulus: Below the tranſverſe Part was faſtened 
one little orbicular Shield, or more, in which they ſometimes 


placed the ſmaller Images of the Gods, and, in later Times, of 


the Emperors. 
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Auguſtus ordered a Globe faſtened on the Head of a Spear to 
ſerve tor this Uſe, in Token of the Conqueſt of the Whole 


World. 


The Enſign of the Horſe was not ſolid as the others, but x 

Cloth, aimoit like our Colours, fpread on a Staff, On theſe 
were commonly the Names of the Emperors, in Golden or 
Purple Letters. 
The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, was 
extraordinary; they worſhipped them, ſwore by them, and in- 
curred certain Death if they loſt them. Hence it was an uſual 
Stratagem, in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to 
ſnatch the Enſigns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw them 
among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing that their Men 
would venture the extremeſt Danger to recover them. 

As for the ſeveral Kinds of Standards and Banners, intro- 


duced by the later Emperors, juſt before Chriſtianity, and after. 


wards, they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which is con- 
fined to the more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of the Common- 


The Romans uſed only Wind-Muſick in their Army; the li- 


ſtruments which ſerved for that Purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſhed 
into the Tube, the Cornua, the Buccinæ, and the Litui. 


The Tuba is ſuppoſed to have been exactly like our Trumpet, 


running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orifice. 


The Cornua was bent almoſt round; they owe their Name 


and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame Uſe in the 
ruder Ages. 


The Buccinæ ſeem to have had the ſame Riſe, and may derive 
their Name from Bos and Caro. It is very hard to diſtinguiſh 
theſe from the Cornua, unlels they were ſomething leſs, and not 
quite ſo crooked: Yet it is moſt certain that they were of a 
different Species; becauſe we never read of the Carnua in Uſe 
with the Watch or Centinels, but only theſe Buccinæ. 

The Litui were a middle Kind between the Cornua and the 
Tube, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in at the Tp, 


like the Lituus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whence they bvi- 


owed their Name. | 
The Inſtruments being all, made of Braſs, the Players 


on them went under the Name of Aneatores, beſides the 


articular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, KC. 
and there ſeems to have been a iet Number aſſigned to 


every Manipulus and Turma ; beſides ſeveral of a hight! 


Order, and common to the whole Legion. In a mow 
| tie 
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to the former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, of 
le their particular Company, or Lroop: The others ſtood near 
the chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the Genetal and prime 
a Officers; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word of 
ſe the General, theſe latter began it, and were, followed by the 
Ir common Sound of the Reſt, diſperſed through the ſevera Parts 
of the Army. Gir a os RE. - 
a Beſides this Qaſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a general 
5 Shout at the firſt Encounter (a), which in latter Ages they 
a called Barritus, from a German Original, SET 
to This Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtinct of Nature, 
m 


and is attributed to almoſt all Nations that engaged in any mar- 
tial Action; as by Homer to the Trojans; by Tacitus to the 
Germans; by Livy to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtius to the 
Macidanians and Perſians ; by Thucydides, Plutarch, and other 
Authors, to the-Gracians, Polhænus honours Pan with the In- 


| 


| 
ſ 
b 
| 
$i 
ul 
| 
| 


i vention of the Device, when he was Lieutenant-General to i 
ak Bacchus in the Indian Expedition; and, if fo, we have a very If 
od Original for the Terrores Panici, or Pamck Fears, which | 
20 might well be the Conſequence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurpriſing | 
d Clamour. The Romans made an Addition to this Cuſtom, at 
the ſame Time claſhing their Arms with great Violence, to im- 
prove the Strength and Terror of the Noiſe. This they called 
Cmeuffio Armorum. | Fo 53 et; rl 
* Our famous Milton has given a noble Deſcription of it, as 
ie uſed by the rebel Angels after their Leader's Speech for the 
s Renewing of the War: 8 = 
n i He ſpake': And to confirm his Words, out flew. 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
5 Of mighty Cherubims; the ſudden Blaze | 
. Far round illumin'd Hell: Highly they rag'd 
Againſt the Higheſt, and fierce with graſped Arms, 
, Claſh'd on their ſounding Shields the Din of War, 
Py Hurling Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 
1 1 Parad. Loft, B. 1. 
ni The Signs of Battle, beſides the Claſſicum, were either a Flag 
ic or Standard, erected for that Purpoſe, which Plutarch, in two 
5 ſeveral Places, calls a Purple Robe; or more properly ſome 
er ——— — on . ˙ 7 Br — — — e—to——— 
e, 


ne (a) Cell. No. _—_— 1. cap. Is 


- 


Word 
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Word or Sentence communicated by the General to the chief 
Officers, and by them to the whole Army, T his common 


contained ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Vittoria, 
Fortuna Cæſaris, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome Deity, 


as Julius Czfar uſed Venus Genetrix; and Auguſtus, Apollo. I he 
old Teſſera, put to this Uſe, ſeems to have been a Sort of Tally 


delivered to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh him from the Enemy; 
and perhaps on that they uſed to inſcribe ſome particular Word 
or Sentence, which afterwards they made uſe of without the 


Tally. | 5 


One great Encouragement, which the Soldiers received in 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of 
the General; who, upon the Undertaking an Enterprize, had 


a Throne erected with green Turf, ſurrounded with the Faſce, 
Far and other military Ornaments, from whence he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the Army, put them in mind of the noble 


- Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their own Stren 


and explained to them the Order and Force of the Enemy; 
raifing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards of Honour and 
Victory, and diſſipating their Fears by all the Arguments that 
a natural Courage and Eloquence could ſuggeſt : This was 
termed Alloeutio. Which Cuſtom, though now laid aſide 5 


_ antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly commended in the ancient 


Diſcipline, and, without Donbt, has been often the Cauſe of 
"extraordinary Succeſſes, and the Means of ſtifling Sedition, 
hindering raſh Action, and preventing many unfortunate Dil- 
orders in the Field, 


ACC ACS 72 RR 
CHAP. Xl. 
The Form and Divifion of the Roman Canp. 


f & HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 

their Camp: and two very great Commanders, Philip of 
AMacedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon View of their admirable 
Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have expreſſed 
the greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Roman Art, and to 
have thought them more than Barbarians, as the Gram 
termed all People beſides themſelves. | mk 
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Before we take a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
beſt diſtinguiſh between the Cafira Æſtiva, and Caſtra Hyberna : 
The former were ſometimes light and moveable, ſo that they 
might be ſet up or taken down in a Night, and then they 
called them ſimply Caſtra. At other Times, when they de- 
ſigned to continue long in their Encampments, they took more 
Pains to fortify and regulate them, for the Convenience and 
Defence of their Men; and then they termed them Caftra 
Stativa. 8 | N 

As for the Hyberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were com- 
monly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe ſo built and 
contrived as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And 
hence the Antiquarians obſerve, that the modern Towns, 
whoſe Names end in cefter, were originally theſe Caftra Hyberna 
of the Romans. PS 05 

The Figure of the Roman Camp was four-ſquare, divided into 
two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the Upper 
Partition were the Pavilion of the General and the Lodgments 
of the chief Officers: In the Lower were diſpoſed the Tents of 
the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. 9 

The General's Apartment, which they called Prætorium (be- 
cauſe the ancient Latins ſtiled all their Commanders Prætores) 
ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief Parts of it 
were the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion; the Augurale ſet 
aſide for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other religious Uſes ; the 
Apartments of the young Noblemen, who came under the Care 
of the General, to inform themſelves in the Nature of the 
Countries, and to gain ſome Experience in military Affairs: 
Theſe Gentlemen had the honourable Title of Inperatoris 
untubernales. 15 IHE 

On the right Side of the Prætorium ſtood the Quæſtorium, 
aſſigned to the Quæſlor, or Treaſurer of the Army, and hard 
by the Forum ; ſerving not only for the Sale of Commodities, 
but alſo for the Meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to 
Ambaſſadors : This is ſometimes called Quintana. 

On the other Side of the Prætorium were lodged the Legati, 
or Lieutenant Generals: And below the Prætorium the Tribunes 
took up their Quarters by Six and Six, oppoſite to their pro- 
per Legions, to the End they might the better govern and in- 
ſpect them. 8 . 3 

The Præfecti of the foreign Troops were lodged at the Sides 
of the Tribunes, over againſt their teſpectiy e Wings: Behind 


O theſe 
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theſe were the Lodgments of the Evocati, and then thoſe of the 
Extraordinarii and Ablecti . warn concluded the higher 
Part of the Camp. 

Between the two Partitions was Ld a Spot of Ground, 
about an hundred Feet in Length, which they called Principia, 
where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) the 
chief Enſigns, were fixed all together. 

The Middle of the lower Partition, as the molt honourable 
Place, was aſſigned to the Raman Horie ; and next to them 
were quaftered the Triarii, then the Principes cloſe by them 
the Haſlati, afterwards the foreign Horſe ; and | in the laſt Place 
- the foreign Foot. 

But the Form and Dimenſions of the Ons cannot be ſo well 
deſcribed any other Way, as in a Table where they are expoſed 
to View, However, we may remark two great Pieces of Policy 
in the Way of diſpoſing the Confederates: For, in tbe fit 
Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, placing Part 
in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and Part in the lower, 

and then the Matter was ordered, fo that they ſhould be ſprezd 
in thin Ranks round the Troops "of the State: So that the lat- 
ter, poſſeſſing the middle Space, remained firm, and ſolid, while 
the others were Maſters of very little Strength, being ſeparated 
at ſo vaſt a Diftance from one another, and lying juſt on the 
Skirts of the Army. 

The Romans - fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Parapet, 

which they termed Fofja and Vallum: In the laſt ſome diſtinguiſh 
two Parts, the Agger and the Suden. The Agger was no more 
than the Earth caſt up from the Vallum; and the Sudes were a 
Sort of wooden Stakes to ſecure and ſtrengthen it. 


CHAP. XIII. 
07 the Duties, Works, and Exerci iſes of the Soldier. 
HE e and W orks 0 the Soldiers Pe 7 chiefly 
in their Watches and Guards, and their Diligence in calt- 


ing up Intrenchments and Ranperts, and ſuch other laborious 
Services. Th 
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The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubiæ 
15 "oy Vigiliæ: The firſt kept by Day, and the other by 
As to the Excubia, they were kept either in the Camp, or at 
the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former, there was al- 
lowed a whole Maxipulus to attend beſore the Pretorium ; and 
four Soldiers to the ent of every Tribune. | 1 

The Triarii, as the moſt honourable Order, were excuſed 
from the ordinary Watches, yet being placed exactly oppoſite to 
the Eguites, they were obliged to have an Eye over their Horſes, 

The Excubiæ, at the re rh of the Camp, and at the In- 
trenchments, they properly called Stationes, There ſeems to 
have been aſſigned one Company of Foot, and one Troop of 
Horſe to each of the ſour Gates every Day. And it was a moſt 
unpardonable Crime to deſert their Poſt, or abandon their 
Corps of Guards. The Excellency of Raman Diſcipline, in 
this Particular, has appeared on many Occaſions to their great 
Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. To give one In- 
ſtance: At the Siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, in the firſt Punick 
War, when the Roman Guards had diſperſed themielves abroad 
a little farther than they ought into the Fields for Forage ; and 
the Carthaginians laying hald on the Opportunity, made a 
vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all Probability would 
have forced the Camp: The Soldiers, who had careleſsly neg- 
lected their Duty, being ſenſible of the extreme Penalty they 
had incurred, refolved to repair the Fault by ſome remarkable 
Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together, they not only 
ſuſtained the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they were far in- 
ferior in Number, but in the End made fo great a Slaughter 
among them, as compelled them to retreat to their Works, 
when they had well nigh forced the Roman Lines (a). 

The Night-Guards aſſigned to the General and Tribunes 
were of the lame Nature as thoſe in the Day. But the pro- 

r Vigiles were four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard three 
Baur and then relieved by Fours : So that there were four Sets 
in a Night, according to the four Watches, which took their 
Name from this Cuſtom. 5 FAS 5 

The Way of ſetting this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or 
Teſſ:ra, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centurion 
to another, quite through the Army, till it came again to the 
Tribune who at firſt delivered it, Upon the Receipt of this 
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the Guard was immediately ſet. The Perſon deputed to carry 
the Teſſera from the Tribunes to the Centurions was called 
Teſſerarius. 1 | 
ur, becauſe this was not a ſufficient Regulation of the Buſi. 
' neſs, they had the Circutio Vigilum, or a Viſiting the Watch, 
performed commonly about four Times in the Night, by ſome 
of the Horſe. Upon extraordinary Occaſions, the Fribunes and 
Lieutenant- Generals, and ſometimes the General himſelf, made 
theſe Circuits in Perſon, and took a ſtrict View of the Watch 
in every Part of the Camp. | 

Livy (a), when he takes an Occaſion to compare the Maceds- 
nians with the Koman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly the 
Preference, for their unwearied Labour and Patience in carry- 
ing on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomium, 
appears from the Character Polybius (C) has beſtowed on the 

Mac dontans, that ſcarce any People endured Hardſhips better, 
or were mor” patient of Labour; whether in their Fortifications 
or Encampinents, or in any other painful and hardy Employ- 
ment incident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no Way of 
ſhowing the Lxcellency of the Romans in this Affair, but by giv- 
ing ſo:ve ::narkable Iaſtances of the military Works; and we 
may b &:.:'*hed with an Account of ſome of them, which occur 
under the Conduct of Julius Ceſar. RD, 
When he belieged a T own ot the Atuatici in Gallia, he begirt 
it with a Rampart of twelve Feet high, and as many broad; 
ſtrengthening it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts; the 
© whale Compals included fifteen Miles: And all this he finiſhed 

with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were obliged 
to confeſs they thought the Romans were aſſiſted in theſe At- 
tem pis by ſome ſupernatural or divine Power (c). 

Au anether Time, in an Expedition againſt the Heluetii in the 
ſame Country, with the Aﬀiſtance only of one Legion, and ſome 
Provincial Soldiers, he raiſed a Wall nineteen Miles long, and ſix- 
teen Feet high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend it (d). 

More remarkable chan either of theſe were his Fortifications 
before Aleſia, or Aiexia in Burgundy, deſcribed by himſelf at large 
in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army againſt 
fourſcore thouſand Men that were in the Town; and two hun- 
dred and forty thouſand Foot and eight thouſand Horſe that 

were arrived to the Aſſiſtance of the Enemy (e). 


* 


1 


— 


(e Lig. (5) 1. 9. (7) Ceſar, de Bell, Gall. lib, 3, cap, l. (% Wen 
Bell, Gall. (e) Id. lib. 7, (9 geen, 8 9 
But 
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But his moſt wonderful Performance, of this Nature, were 
the Works with which, he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in 
Dyrrachium, reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus elegantly 
deſcribed by Lucan, Lib. vi. 
Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Cæſat 
Ducit opus: pandit faſſas, turritaque ſummuis . 
Diſponit Caſtella jugis, magnoque receſſu 
Ampiexus fines, Ala, nemoroſaque teſqua, 
Et ſylvas, vaſtugue feras indagine claudi : 
| Non deſunt campi, non acſunt pabula magno, 
Caſtraque Ceſare circumdatus aggere mutat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs, beat down, no more o'erlook the Main, 
And levell'd Mountains form a wond'rous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join'd, 
With ftrange Incloſures cheat the ſavage Kind. 

Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range 

Still he his Camp, without Continement, change, Cc. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were Walking, Running. 
| Vaulting, Leaping, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſer- 
viceable upon Account of tedious Marches, which were ſome- 
times of Neceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 
give a more violent Charge to the Enemy; and the two latt for 
climbing the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The Vaulting | 
belonged properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill owned as uſeful as 
ever, 

The Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſius divides into Palaria and 
Armatura. | 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were performed in this 
Manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about fix Feet high, ſuitable 
to the Stature of a Man; and this the Soldiers were wont to 
aſſail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were indeed a real 
Enemy; learning upon this, by the Afliſtance of the Campi- 
dectores, how to place their Blows aright, Juvenal brings in 
the very Women affecting this Exerciſe : 


2 quis non vidit vulnera Pali Lt. | 
Quem cavat aſſiduis ſudibus, ſeutoque laceſſit ® Sat, vi, 246. 
„„ Who 
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Who has not ſeen them, when, without a Bluſh, 7 
Againſt the Poſt their Wicker Shields they cruſh, | 
Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſh?  J 
Mr. Dryden 

Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes performed with all 
Manner of miffive Weapons; as throwing *off the Spear or 
Javelin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the Tyro- 
nes, or new liſted Men, were trained with great Care, and with 
the ſevereſt Diſcipline : Juvenal may, perhaps, allude to this 
Cuſtom in his fifth Satyr: 153. 


— — 


Tu ſcabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 
Qui tegitur parma & galea, metuenſque flagelli 
Diſcit ab hirſuto jaculum toquere Capella. 


— 4 9 


To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is given, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exerciſing gnaw, 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 
And under Rods of rough Centurions ſmart, 


[Mr. Dryden, 


Nor did the common Soldiers only practife theſe Feats, but 
the Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Example of In- 
duſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Perform- 

ances of this Nature. Thus the famous Scipio is deſcribed by 
Italicus : 


Ipſe inter medios venturæ ingentia laudis 

Signa dubat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 

|  Murales foffas, undo'um fran, ere nando 

| Indutus thiraca vadum, ſpeftacula tantæ 

| Ante acies virtutis erant ; ſæpe alite planta 

| Illa perfeſſum, & campi per aperta volantem 

Ipſe pedes pravertit equum; ſæpe arduus idem 

Caſirorum ſpateum & ſaxo tranſmiſit & haſta. Lib. viii. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 
And ſhow'd glad Omens of his future Worth ; 
High o'er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 
| | He brandiſh'd in the Air his threat'ning Stave ; 
Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
| Heavy with Arms, and his embroidered Coat. 
Now hery Steeds, though ſpurr'd with Fury on, 
On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot outrun, 


While 


— 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe, : 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the gen'rous Horſe. 

Now pond'rous Stones, well pois'd, with both his Hands 
Above the wond'ring Crowd unmov'd he ſends ; 

Now cro's the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 

Which o'er ten thouſand Heads flies ſinging thro' the Air. 
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1 have we taken a ſhort View of the chief Duties, 
Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers; but we muſt not forget 
their conſtant Labour and Trouble of cartying their Baggage 
on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly ſo heuvy A 
Burthen, and ſo extremely tireſome, that Virgil calls it injujius 
faſcis. Geor. iti. 346. 


Non ſecus ac patriis acer S 


Injuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, & hoſ!i 
Ante expeftatum poſitis ſlat in ordine caſiris. 


Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome 
Their long laborious Marches overcome; 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
And pitch their ſudden Camp before the Foe. 


[Mr. Dryden. 


75755 ͤ ADDON 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Sor DIERS Pay. 


” HE Reman Pay conſiſted of three Parts; Money, Corn, 
and Clothes. 

As to the Money, it is very certain that ſor above three 
hundred Years together the Army ferved gratis, and at their 
own Charge ; ; and when aſtcrwards a certain Pay came to be 
eſtabliſhed, it was no more than two Obolt a Day to the com- 
mon Foot; to the Horſe a Drachma apiece, It is probable that 
the Tribunes received what was counted very conſiderable (though 
Polybius is ſilent in this Matter) fince, in ſeveral Authors, we | 
find a large Salary expreſſed by a Metaphor taken from a Tri- 
 bune's Stipend : Thus Juvenal particularly: 


Alter enim, quantum in Legione Tribuni 
Accipiunt, dinat Calvinæ vel Catienæ. Sat, iii. 1 32 
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For t'other wealthy Rogue can throw away 
Upon a ſingle Girl a Tribune s Pay. 


Yet Lipſius has conjectured, from very good Authority, that 


it could not be more than four times the ordinary Stipend, or 
a Drachma and two Oboli. 

And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Livy had 

very good Reaſon for his Remark: Nulla unguam Reſpublica 


fuit, in quam tam ſeræ avaritia luxuriaque immigraverunt, nc 


ubi tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parcimoniæ honos fuit (a), 


Never was there any State or Kingdom in winch Avarice and Luxury 


fo late gained a Head, or where honeſt Poverty and Frugality con- 


tinued longer in Eſteem and Veneration. 


Julius Ceſar was the firſt that made any conſiderable Alters. | 


tion in this Affair; who, Suctonius affirms, doubled the Legion- 
ary Pay for ever, Rn 5 

Auguſtus ſettled a new Stipend raiſed to ten Aſſes a Day; 
and the following Emperors made ſuch large Additions, that 


in the Time of Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was twenty-five 


Aſſes per Diem. 


The Officers, whom they received the Money from, were 


the Puz/tors ; or rather the Tribuni rarii, who were a diſtinct 
Society from the former, and who (as Voſſius (b) has ſettled 
the Point) were commiſſioned to take up Money of the Quæſlors 
to pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being many in 
Number, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hiſtory, they 


had ſome other Buſineſs beſides this given in Charge. Calvin 


the Crv1/zan ſays, that they had the Superviſal of all the Money 
coined in the City, as the Quęſtor took Care of the Taxes com- 
ing in from the Provinces (c). | 


Betides the Pay received in Money, we read of Corn and 


Clothes as often given to the Soldiers : But Polybius afſures us, 
that the Quæſlor always ſubtrated ſome Part of their Pay on 
that Account: And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. 
Gracchns, makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That the 
Soldiers ſhould be clothed at the Expence of the State, without 
the leaſt Diminution of their Stipend. The Wheat allowed to 
the Foot was every Man four Modii a Month; to the Horle 
two Modii, and even of Barley. - 

It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the Time of 
the ſtrict Diſcipline, to prepare the Corn themſelves for their 


— 


(a) Liu. I. b. 1. (6) In E 'ym. Lal. is Vic, Trib, (c) Cain, Furs in Voc, 
Trib, AFrari, | | | 
own 
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own Uſe; and therefore ſome carried Hand-mills about with 
them, to grind it with; others pounded it with Stones; and 
this, haſtily baked upon the Coals, very often furniſhed them 
with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Turf, with no 
other Drink than bare Water, or what they called Po/ca, Water 
ſharpened with a Mixture of Vinegar. | 


| CHAP. XV. 
Of the MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


T HE Puniſhments uſed in the Camp were ſuch as reached 
either the Offenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. 'I'he Cor- 
poral Puniſhments were uſually Beating with the Vites, or Rods, 
or Baſtinading with the Fuftes : The laſt, though already reck- 
oned up.among the Civil Puniſhments which did not touch the 
Life of the Malefactors; yet in the Camp it was for the moſt 
Part Capital, and was performed after this Manner: The con- 
victed Perſon being brought before the Tribune, was by him gently 
ſtruck over the Shoulders with a Staff: After this, the Criminal 
had Liberty to run, but, at the ſame Time, the reſt of the Sol- 
diers had Liberty to kill him if they could; ſo that being pro- 
ſecuted with Swords, Darts, Stones, and all Manner of Wea- 
pons on every Hand, he was preſently diſpatched : This Penalty 
was incurred by ſtealing any Thing out of the Camp; by 
giving falſe Evidence; by abandoning their Poſt in Battle ; by 
pretending falſely to have done ſome great Exploit, out of 
Hopes of a Reward; or by fighting without the General's Or- 
der; by loſing their Weapons; or aggravating a Mildemeanour 
leſs than either of theſe, by repeating it three Times. 9 
If a great Number had offended, as running from their Co- 
lours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common Way 
of proceding to Juſtice, was by Decimation, or putting all the 
Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, and drawing 
them out by Lot; every Tenth Man being to die without Re- 
prieve, commonly in the Manner juſt now deſcribed; fo that, 
by this Means, though all were not alike ſenſible of the Puniſh- 
ment, yet all were trighted into Obedience, In later Authors 
we meet ſometimes with Viceſimatio and Centefamatio, which 
Words ſutficiently explain themſelyes. 0 
ne 


— — — 
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B UT the Fncouragement of Valour and Induſtry were much 
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The Puniſhments which reached no farther than their Credit, 
by expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as theſe ; de- 
grading them from a higher Station to a lower; giving them a 
ſet Quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirding them, and 
taking away their Belt; making them ſtand all Supper Time, 
while the reit ſat down, and ſuch other little Marks of Diigrace. 

Beſides theſe, A, Gellius has recorded a very ſingular Puniſh- 
ment, by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concern- 
ing the Original of this Cuſtom is to this Purpoſe : He fancies 
that, in elder Times, this uſed to be preſcribed to the drowſy and 
Nuggiſh Soldiers, rather as a medicinal Remedy than a Puniſh- 
ment ; and that in after Apes it might have been applied in moſt 
other Faults, upon this Conſideration, that all thoſe who did 
not obſerve the Rules.of their Diſcipline, were to be looked upon 


as ſtupid or mad; and for Perſons in thoſe Conditions, Blood- 


letting is commonly ſucceſsful (a). But, becauſe this Reaſon is 


hardly fatisfactory, the great Critick Mxretus has obliged us 


with another, believing the Deſign of this Cuſtom to have been, 
That thoſe mean-ſpirited Wretches might loſe that Blood with 
Shame and Diſgrace, which they dared not ſpend nobly and 
honourably in the Service of their Country (6). 

As for the Puniſhments relating to their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the De- 


linquents, and force them to give a Fledge, in caſe they could 


not pay. Sometimes too they ſtopped the Stipend; whence they 
were called, by way of Reproach, Are diruti. 
(a) A. Gell. lib, 10, cap. 8. (3) Muret. Variar. Leck. lib, 13. cap. 20. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the MILITARY REwaARDs. 


more coniJerable than the Proceedings againſt the contrary 
Vices. The moſt confiderable, (not to ſpeak of the Promotion 
from one Station to the other, nor of the occaſional Donatives 
in Money, diſtinguiſhed by this Name from the Largeiles be- 
flowed on the common People, and termed Congiaria were fiſt 
the Dora Imperatoria, ſuch as 
The Haſla pura, a fine Spear of Wood without any Iron on 
it: Such an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the Sixth of the 
Mas : 700, | 


. © 
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Ille (vides? ) pura juvents qui nititur haſta. 

This Preſent was uſually beſtowed on him, who in ſome little 
Skirmiſh had killed an Enemy, engaging him Hand to Hand. 
They were reckoned very honourable Giſts, and the Gods are 
commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, on the old Coins. Me. 
Halter derives hence the Cuſtom of our great Officers carrying 
white Rods or Staves, as Enſigus of their Places. bigs 

The Armillæ, a Sort of Bracelets, given upon Account of 
ſome eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans, 

The Torgues, Golden and Silver Collars, wreathed with cu- 
rious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to 
the Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers; but this 
is ſuppoſed to be a Miſtake. , 

The Pbaleræ, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trap- 
pings for a Horſe z but, becauſe we find them beſtowed. on the 
Foot ag well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to have 
been golden Chains of a like Nature with the Torgues, only that 
they ſeem to have hung down to the Breaſt ; whereas the other 
went only round the Neck. The Hopes of theſe two laſt are 
particularly urged among the Advantages.of a military Life, by 
Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. | "> 1 ES 

Ut læti phalaris omnes, & torgquibus omnes. 

The Vexilla, a Sort of Banners of different Colours, worked 
in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Augu/tus beſtuwed 
on Agrippa, after he had won the Sca- fight at Aatium. 3 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, received on various 
| Occaſions, As, el BE 
Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had ſaved the Life 
of a Reman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckoned 
more honourable than any other Crown, though compoſed of 

no better Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Ciuilis 
Quercus, En. vi. 772. | 11 1 | 
Atque umbrata gerunt civil: tempora Querex. 

Plutarch has gueſſed very happily at the Reaſon why the 
Branches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. 
For the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe ſacred 10 
Jupiter, the great Guardian of their City, they might therefore 
think it the moſt proper Ornament for him who had preſerved a 
Citizen. Beſides, the Oak may very well claim the Preference 
in this Caſe; becaule in the primitive Times that Tree alone 
was thought almoſt ſufficient for the preſerving of Man's Life: 
Us Acorns were the principal Diet of the old Mortals, and the 


Honey, 


\ 
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Honey, which was commonly found there, u them with 
a very pleaſant Liquor (a). 

It was a particular Honour conferred on the Perſons who had 
merited this Crown, that when they came to any of the pub. 
lick Shows, the whole Company, as wel] Senate as People, 
ſhould ſigniſy their Reſpect, by riſing up when they ſaw them 
enter; and that they ſhould take their Scat on theſe Occaſions 
among the Senators; being alſo excuſed trom all troubleſome 
Duties and Services in their own Perſons, and procuring the ſame 
Immunity for their Father and Grandiather by his Side (6 

Girona Muralis, given to him who firit ſcaled the Walls af 2 
City in a general Aflault; and therefore in the Shape of it there 
was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. 

Corona Cajirenſis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who had 
firſt forced the Enemy's Intrenchments. 

Crrona Navalis, beſtowed on ſuch as had Salbe theit 
Valour in an Engagement at Sea; being ſet round with Figures 
like the Beaks of Ships. 


2 i belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roffrata corona. Virg. 5 viii. 684 
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Lipſius fancies the Corona Navalis, and the Ro/trata to hav 
been diſtinct Species, though 05 are unn, believed to be 
the ſame Kind „f Crown. 

Corona Olidionali: : This was not like the reſt given by the 
General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common Con- 
ſent of the Soldiers to the General, wien he had delivered the 
Romans or their Allies from a Step. it was, compoled of the 
_ Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. 
Corona Triumphalis, 2 2 with Wreaths of Laurel, and pro- 
per only to juch Generals as had the Honour of a "Triumph, 
In after Ages this was changed for Gold “, and 
* Ayrcum Co- not reſtrained only to thoſe that aQtually tri 
ronarium. umphed, but preſented on ſeveral other Accounts, 
as commonly by the foreign States and Provinces 
to their Patrons and Berefators. Several of the other Crowns 
too are thought to have been of Gold; as the Caſtrenſi 5, the 
Mural, and the Naval, 

Beſides theſe we meet with the Corona Aurea, often beſtowed 

on Soldiers without any other additional Term. 


* 


Fi — 


(a) Plutarch in Cor iolas. (5) PI n. lib, 16, cap. 4. A ; 
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And Dien Caffius mentions a particular Sort of Coronet made 
of Olive Boughs, and beſtowed like the reſt, in Conſideration of 
ſome ſignal Act of Valour. LY 

Lipſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of the 
Golden Crowns, after they were laid aſide, | 

The moſt remarkable Perſon, upon Record in Hiftory, for 


obtaining a great Number of theſe Rewards, was one C. Siccizs 


(or Sicinus) Dentatus ; who had received in the Time of his 
military Service eight Crowns of Gold; fourteen civic Crowns, 


three mural, eighty-three golden Torgues, ſixty golden Armillæ, 


eighteen Haſte puræ, and ſeventy-five Phalere (a). 

But far greater Honours were conferred on the victorious 
Generals, ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their 
Abſence ; others at their Arrival in the City. 

Of the. former Kind were the Salutatio Imperatoris, and the 
W of the latter the Ovation and the Triumph. | 

*he firſt of theſe was no more than the Saluting the Com- 
mander in Chief with the Title of /mperator, upon Account of 
any remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by the 
Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by the joint Accla- 


mations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 
The Supplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple of the 


Gods, to return Thanks for any Victory. 


After obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the General 


commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Exploit by Letters 
wreathed about with Laurel *, in which, after Lier Tam. 
the Account of his Succeſs, he deſired the Favour 
of a Supplication, or publick Thankſgiving. 1 

This being granted, for a ſet Number of Days, the Senate 
went in a ſolemn Manner to the chief Temples, and aſſiſted at 


reatæ. 


the Sacrifices proper to the Occaſior; holding a Feaſt in the 


Temples to the Honour of the reſpective Deitics. Hence Ser- 
vius explains that of Virgil, 


——Simul Divum Templis indicit Hnorem'; En. i. 636. 


as alluding to a ſolemn Supplication. TE 
In the mean Time the whole Body of the Commonalty kept 
Holy. day, and frequented the religious Aſſemblies; giving 
Thanks for the late Succeſs, and imploring a long Continuance 
of the Divine Favour and Aſſiſtance. 


355 — 
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(a) A. Cell. lib. 2. cap. 11. Ju er. Mux. c. 
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OFavins wr pot together with the Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa, 
upon their ra'fing the Siege of Autina, were ; honoures with a 
Duplication fifty Days long. 

At laſt this Ceremony became ridiculous ; as appears from the 
Supplications decreed Nero, for the Murder of his Mother, and 
for the Fruitfulneſs of Poppea, of which we read in Tacitus. 
Tie Ovation ſome fancy to have derived its Name from 
ſhouting Evien ] to Bacchus ; but the true Original is Ovis, the 
Sheep which was uſually offered i in this Proceſſion, as an Oxin 
the Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian 
Mountain, bene the General, with his Retinue, made bis 
Entry into the City: Ae went on Foot with many Flutes, or 
Pipes, founding in Concert as he paſſed along, wearing a Gar- 
ment of My riſe, as a Token of Peace, with an Aſpect rather 
"raiſing Love and Reſpect than Fear. A. Gellius informs us, 
that this Honour was then conferred on the Victor, when either 
the War had hot been proclaimed in due Method, or not under- 
taken againſt a lawful Enemy, and on a quſt Account; or when 
the Enemy was but mean and inconfiderable (a). But Pu- 
tareb has delivered his Judgment in a different Manner: He 
believes that heretofore the Difference hetwixt the Ovation and 
the Triumph was not taken from the Greatneſs of the Atchieve- 
nienis, but from the Manner of performing: them: For they 
ho having fought a ſet Battle, and ſlain a great Number of 
"the Enemy, returned Victors, led that martial, and (as it were) 
cruel Proceſſion of the Triumph. But thoſe who without Force, 
by Benevolence and civil Behaviour had done the Buſinels, and 
prevented the thedding buman Blood; to theſe Commanders 
Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceable Ovation. For a Pipe 
is the Enſign or Badge of Peace, and Myrtle the Tree of Vemu, 
Who, beyond any other Deities, has an extreme Averſion io 
Violence and War. 

But whatever other Di Ference there lay between theſe two 
Solemnities, we are zſiured the Triumph was much the more 
noble and ſplendid Proceſſion. None were capable of this Ho- 
nour but Di&ators, Conjtls, or Pretors ; though we find ſome 
Examples of different Practice; as particularly in Pompey tht 
Great, who had a Iriumph decreed him, while he was only a 
| Koman Knight, and had not reached the Seaatorian Age (c). 

A regular Account of the Proceedings at one of theſe Solem- 
nities, will give us a better Knowledge of the Hattet, than 3 
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(a) No#, Att. lib. 5, cap. 6. (6) Mut. in Marcell, (e) Put. in Porp. 
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larger Diſquiſition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages that 


belonged to it. And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us 
with, in his Deſcription of Paulus Amlins's Triumph after 
the taking King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a final Period 
to. the Macedmian Empire. This mult be owned to be 
the molt glorious Occaſion imaginable ; aud therefore we nay 
expect the molt complete Relation that can poſhbly be deſired. 


The Ceremony then of Amilius's Triumph was performed aſter 


this Manner : 


« The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum and Circus, and 
« all the other Parts of the City where they could beſt behold 
« the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Garments ; 
Hall the I'emples were open and full of Gatlands and Per- 
« fumes; the Ways cleared and cleanſed by a great many Offi- 
&« cers and Tipſtatts, that drove away fuch as thronged the Paſ- 
« ſage, or firaggled up and down. This Triumph laſted three 
8 Days: On the firft, which was ſcarce long enough for the 
« Sight, were to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures, and Images of an 
« extraordinary Bigneſs, which were taken from the Enemy, 
« drawn upon ſeven hundred and fifty Chariots, On the 
« ſecond was carried, in a great many Wains, the faireſt and 
the richeſt Armour of the Macedenians, both of Braſs and 
&« Steel, all newly furbiſhed and glittering ; which, although 
« piled up with the greateſt Art and Order, yet emed to de 
* tumbled on Heaps careleſsly and by Chance; Helmets were 
« thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cretan 
„Targets, and Thracan Bucklets and Quivers of Arrows lay 


« huddled among the Horſes Bitts; and through theſe appeared 


« the Points. of naked Swords, intermixed with long Spears. 
“All theſe Arms were tied together with juſt ſuch k Libe rty, 
that they knocked againſt one another as they were drawn 
« along, and made a harſh and terrible Noiſe; ſo that the very 
% Spoils of the Conquered could not be beheld without Dread. 
« After theſe Waggons loaded with Armour, there followed 


* three thouſand Men, who carried the Silver that was coined, 


in ſeven hundred and fifty Veſiels, each of which weighed 
three Talents, and was carried by four Men Others brought 
« Silver Bowls, and Goblets, and Cups, all difpoſed in tuch 


„Order, as to make the beſt Show, and all viliable; a5 al” 
tor their” Bigneſs, as the Thickneſs of their engraved Wok.“ 


« On the third Day, early in the Morning, firlt came the 
„% Fcumpeters, who did not ſcund as they were wont in a Pre- 
| | P ceſſion 
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ceſſion or ſolemn Entry, but ſuch a Charge as the Romans uſe 


when they encourage their Soldiers to fight. Next followed 
young Men girt about with Girdles curiouſly wrought, which 
led to the Sacrifice 120 Ralled Oxen, with their, Horns gilded, 
and their Heads adorned with Ribbands and Garlands ; and 
with theſe were Boys that carried Platters of Silver and Gold. 
After this was brought the Gold Coin, which was divided 
into Veſſels that weighed three Talents, like to thoſe that 
contained the Silver; they were in Number fourſcore want- 
ing three. Theſe were followed by thoſe that brought the 
conſecrated Bowl, which Æmilius cauſed to be made, that 
weighed ten Talents, and was all beſet with precious Stones: 
Then were expoſed to View the Cups of Autigonus and Seley- 
cus, and ſuch as were made after the Faſhian invented by 
Thericles, and all the Gold Plate that was uſed et Perſeus's 
Table. Next to theſe came Perſeus's Chariot, in the which 
his Armour was placed, and on that his Diadem: And after 
a little Intermiſſion,, the King's Children were led Captives, 
and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſters, and Governors, 
who all wept, and ſtretched forth their Hands to che Specta- 
tors, and taught the little Infants to beg and intreat their 
Compaſſion. There were two Sons and a Daughter, who, 
by Reaſon of their tender Age, werc altogether inſenſible of 


the Greatneſs of their Miſry ; which Tnſenfibility of their 


Condition rendered it much more deplorable z inſomuch that 
Perſeus himſelf was fcarce regaried as he went along, whilk 
Fity had fixed the Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, and 
many of tem could not forbear Tears: All beheld the Sight 
with a Mixture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were 


pat. After his Children and their Attendants, came Perſeus 


huntelf, clad all in Black, and wearing Slippers, after the 
Faſhion of his Country: He looked like one altogether aſto- 
niſhed and deprived of Reaſon, through the Greatnels of his 
Misfortunes. Next followed a great Company of his Friends 
and Famit.iars, whoſe Countenances were disfigured with 
Grief, and who teſtified to all that beheld them, by their 
Fears, and their contiuual looking upon Perſeus, that it was 
his hard Fortune they fo much lamented, and that they were 


ſ 


re29279e's of their own, After theſe were carried four hun- 


Gred Crowns all made of Gold, and ſent from the Cities by 


meir reſpective Ambaſſadors to Zniulinvs, as a Reward due to 
his Valour. Then he himſelf came ſeated on a Chariot mag- 
n;ficently agoracd (à Man worthy to be beheld, even with- 

| 5 | 5 | «& Out 
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« out theſe Enſigns of Power:) he was clad in a Garment of 
« Purple, interwoven with Gold, and held out a Laurel-Branch 
« jn his Right-Hand. All the Army in like Manner, with 
« Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, and divided into Bands and 
«© Companies, followed the Chariot of their Commander, ſome 
« ſinging Odes (according to the uſual Cuſtom) mingled with 
« Raillery; others, Songs of Triumph and the Praiſes of Emi- 
© fius's Deeds, who was admired and counted happy by all Men, 
yet unenvied by every one that was good.“ 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, which, 
though it ſeldom happened, yet ought not to eſcape our Notice: 
This was when the Roman General had, in any Engagement, 
killed the chief Commander of the Enemy with his own 
Hands: For then, in the triumphal Pomp, the Arms of the ſlain 
Captain were carried before the Victor, decently hanging on the 
Stock of an Oak, and ſo compoſing a Trophy. In this Manner 
the Proceſſion went on to the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, (fo 
called a feriendo) and the General making a formal Dedication 
ol his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as they termed them) hung them 
up in the Temple. The firſt who performed this gallant Piece 
of Religion was Romulus, when he had ſlain Acron, King of the 
Cæninenſes; the ſecond Cornelius us, with the Arms of Fo- 
lumnius, a General of the Veientes; the third and laſt MH. Mar- 
cellus, with thoſe taken from Viridomarus, King of the Gauls; 
whence Virgil ſays of him, An. vi. 8 59. 


Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


Where Quirino muſt be underſtood only as an Epithet ap- 


plied to Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in War; 
as the ſame Word is attributed to Janus by Horace and Sueto- 
nius, Therefore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of a Miſtake, 
when he tells us, that the firſt Spoils of this Nature were, ac- 
cording to Numa's Laws, to be preſented to Jupiter; the ſecond 
to Mars; and the third to Quirinus, or Romulus; for that De- 
cree of Numa only took Place, if the ſame Perſon had the good 
Fortune to take theſe Spoils three Times ; but we are affured, 
that not only Romulus but Ceſſus and Marcellus too all made the 
Dedication to Jupiter. RT 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleaſed with the Relation already given from Plutarch of the 
Triumphal Pomp: While _— who fancy that People to 2 
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been poſſeſſed with a ſtrange Meaſure of vain Glory, and attri- 
bute all their Military State and Grandeur to ambitious Oſten— 
tation, will be much better ſatisfied with the ſatyrical Account 
which Juvenal furniſhes us with in his tenth Satire. He is 
ſaying, that Democritus found Subject enough for a continual 
Fit of Laughter, in Places where there was no ſuch formal 


Pageantry, as is commonly to be ſeen in Rome: And then he 
goes on, 36. 


Quid, ſi vid. "ſet Pretirom curribus altis 
Fetantem, & medio ſullimem in f ulvere Grci 

Ju tunica Fran, & pifte Sarrana ferentem 

Fx buneris aulce lagæ, mag naue cetonæ 

T aniuin orbe Wits gut 0 cervix von ſufficat ulla? 
D fa tenct ſtdams hanc publicus, & ſibi Confut 
Ne placeat, curru fervas portatur eodem, 

Da nunc & walucrem, Sceptro que furs it eburno, 
Tilinc £67 PICINES, hinc precederita lc. "gi 

Agnus of 1a, & nives ad frana & Quritesy 
Dai 77 foeults, 6 quos e rtula fecit athicoss, 


What had he done, had he beheld on high 

Our Cinſul feared in mock-Maijetty : 

Fits Chariot dd, G'ei the duſty *lace, 

2 8 with dumb Pille, and a fet formal Face, 
He moves in the dull cerem: TIA Track, 

With. 8 /ve's embroidervd Coat upon his Back: 
A Sul of Hangings had not more oppreſt 

His Shouidc {'S, than - I 2 I: borious Veit, 

A neavy Giewp aw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 
About his I emnies, drown'd his narrow Head ; 
And Would have cr afl. it with the m maſſy Fre night, 
Bit that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the Wei ght, 
A SjzAve in the fame Chariot cen to ride, 

To mornyy iheamichy Madman's Pride. 

Ati 140 W en laperial Kavle rais 4 on hiah, 
ich golden Beak (the Mark rf Majeſty) 
i the Lett and Right 
A Cuvalcade of Nobles 2 in white! 
10 hes O92 Natures falle and flattering Tribes; 


Trugpets be ane, and 07 


3 
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| CHAP. XVII. 


The Rom an Way of declarins War, and of 


making Leagues. 


HF Romans uſed Abundance of Superſtition in enterin 

upon any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League or Confe- 
deracy : The Publick Miniſters, who performed the ceremonial 
Part of bath theſe, were the Fiala, or Hera}ds, already deſcribed 
among the Prieſts ; nothing remains but the Ceremonies them- 
ſelve:, which were of this Nature. When any neighbouring 
State had given ſufficient Reaſon for the Senate to fuſpe:t a De- 
ſizn of breaking with them; or had offered any Violence or 
Injultic 2 to the Subjects of Rome, which was enough to give 
them the Repute of Enemies; one of the Feciales, choſen out of 
the College upon this Occaſion, and habited in the Veſt be— 
Jonzing io his Order, together with his other Enſigns and Ha- 


bilime gts, er forward for the Enemy's Country. As foon as 


he reached the Confines, he pronounced a formal Declaration 
of the Cauſe of bis Arrival, calling all the Gads to witneſs, 

and imprecating the divine Vengeance on himſelf and his 
Country, if his Reaſons were not zuit, When he came to the 


chief City of the Enemy, he again repeated the ſame Declara- 


tion, with ſome Addition, and withal defired Satisfaction. If 
they delivercd into his Power the Authors of the 5 Gr 
gave Hoſtapes for Security, he returned ſatisſied to Ame; if 
otherwiſe they deſired Time to conſider, he went away hs ten 


Days, an | then came again to hear their Reſolution. And this. 


he did, in ſome Caſes, three Times: But, if nothing was done 
towards an Accomodation in about thirty Days, he declared 
that the Romans would endeavour to aſſert their Right by their 
Arms. Atter this the Herald was obliged to return, and to make 
a true Report of his Embaſſy before the Senate, atluiing them of 
the Legality of the War which they were now conſulting to 
undertake; and was then again diſpatched to perform the laſt 
Part of the Ceremony, which was to throw a Spear into, or 
towards the Enemy's Country, in Token of Defiance, and, as 
a Summans to War, pronouncing at the ſame Ti ime a {et Form 
of Wods to the like Purpoſe. 


1 As 
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As to the making of Leagees, Pohbius acquaints us, that the 
Räatiſication of the Articles of an Agreement, between the Ro- 
mans and the Garthaginians, was performed in this Manner: The 
Carthaginians ſwore by the God of their Country; and the Ro- 
mans, after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and then by 
Mars. They ſwore by a Stone thus: The Herald who took the 
Oath, having ſworn in Behalf of the Publick, takes up a Stone, 
and then pronounces theſe Words: 5 

V Il keep my Faith, may the Gods vouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, and 
give me Succeſs ; if, on the contrary, I violate it, then may the other 
Party be entirely ſafe and preſerved in their Country, in their Laws, 
in their Poſſeſſions, and, in a Mord, in all their Rights and Liber- 
ties; and may I periſh and fall alone, as now this Stone does: And 
then he lets the Stone fall out of his Hands (a). 

Livy's Account of the like Ceremony is ſomething more par- 
ticular; yet differs little in Subſtance, only that he ſays the 
Herald's concluding Clauſe was, Otherwiſe may Jove Arise th 
Roman People, as 1 do this Hog ; and accordingly he killed a 
Hog that ſtood ready by, with the Stone which he held in his 
Hand. This laſt Opinion is confirmed by the Authority of 

bears when, ſpeaking of the Romans and Albanians, he ſays, 
viii. 641: 


Et caſa jungebant federa Porca. 


And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in Uſe in different 


al 


ett. lh — 


(a) Polyb, lib. 3. 
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The Roman Method of treating the People they con- 
quered ; with the Conſtitution of” the Coloniæ, 
Municipia, Prefecture, and Provinces, 


TH E civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours, with which 

the Romans obliged the poor conquered Nations, has been 
reaſonably eſteemed one of the prime Cauſes of the Extent of 
their Dominions, and the Eſtabliſhment of their Command: 
Yet when they ſaw Occaſion, they were not to ſeek in feverer 
Methods, ſuch as the ſeizing on the greateſt Part of the Enemy's 
Land, or removing the Natives to another Soil. If a State or 
People had been neceſſitated to ſurrender themſelves into the 
Roman Power, they uſed ſub jugum mitti, to be made paſs under 
a Yoke, in Token of Subjection: For this Purpoſe they ſet up 
two Spears, and laying a third croſs them at the Top, ordered 
thoſe who had ſurrendered their Perſons to go under them 
without Arms or Belts. Thoſe who could not be brought to 
deliver themſelves up, but were taken by Force, as they ſuffered 
ſeveral Penalties, ſo very often ſub corona venibant, they were 
publickly fold for Slaves. Where by Corona ſome underſtand a 
Sort of Chaplcts which they put about the Captives Heads for 


Diſtinctions; others would have it mean the Ring of the Roman 


Soldiers, who ſtood round the Captives while they were expoſed 
to Sale. A. Gellius prefers the former Reaſon (a). | 
The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans eſta- 
bliſhed in their Conqueſts, are very well worth our Knowledge, 
and are feldom rightly diſhnguifhed; we may take Notice of 
theſe four: Colonies, Municipia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces, 
Colonizs (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
where the chief Part of the Inhabitants had been. tranſplanted 
from Rome: and though mingled with the-Natives who had been 
left in the conquered Place, yet obtained the whole Power. and 
Authority in the Adminiſtration. of Affairs. One great Ad- 
vantage of this Inſtitution was, that by this Means the Veteran 


1———— 8 * — 
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(a) Lib. 7. * 
P 4 : Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, who had ſerved out their legal Time, and had ſpent 
their Vigout in the Honour and Defence of their Country, 
might be favoured with a very agreeable Reward, by forming 
them into a Colon and ſending them where they might be 
Maſters of large Potiefhons, and fo lead the Remainder of their 


Days 1 in Eaſe av Plenty. 


Municipia were commonly Corporations, or french; ed 
Places, where the Natives were allowed the Uſe of their old 
Laws and Conſtitutions, and at the ſame "Time honoured with 

288 1 5 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege, in 
fome of the Aunicipia, reached no farther than the bare Title, 
without the proper Riahts of Citizens, luch as voting in the 
Aſſemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like. The 


former Honour gave them the Name of Cives Romani, the other 


only of Romani; as P. Aunuiius with his uſual Ex ctneſs has 
e AR Ing (9): Of this latter Sort, the firſt Exampic were 

e Caritos, a People of Tiga, win preſerving the acred Re- 
5 tis of the Kemal, hen the Gu had taken the City, were 
ds 4 onified with the Name of Roman Citizens; but 
not admitted into any Part of the Publick Adminiſtration. 
Hence the Cenfor's Tables, where they entered the Names of 
ſuch Perſons as for ſome Mildemeanuyr were to loſe their. Right 


of Suffrage, had the Name of Crites Tabula (b). 


The Præfecturæ were certain Towns in {taly, whoſe Inbabi- 


tants had the Name of the Roman Citizens; but were neither 


allowed to enjoy their own Laws, nor Magiſtrates, being go- 
verned by annual Profects ſent from Reme. Theſe were ge- 
nerally ſuch Places as were either ſuſpected, or had ſome Way 

or other incurred the Diſpleature of the Reman State; this be— 
ing accounted the Hardeſt Condition that was unpouſed on any 
Pec ple of Italy (c). 

The Differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, and 
the Inhabitants of AJaricipia, Colonies, and Prefecture, may 
be thus in fhort ſummed up. The firſt and higheſt Order were 
revifered in the Conjus, had the Right of f Suffre „e, and of bear- 
ing Honours, were aſſeſſed in the Poll- Tax, taved in the Le- 
gions, uſed the Roman Laws and Religion, and were called Yu 
ries and Populus Romanus. TI he Muncipes were allowed the 
four fir{t of theſe Marks, and were denied the four laſt, Ihe 


Coloni were in theſe three Reſpets like the true Citizens, 


— 


(2) De Ciwitat. Rom, p. 29. (“) 4 Cell. lib. 16. cad. 13. (c) Cam, Lend? 
8 in VC 4 i | 
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that they uſed the Roman Laws and Religion, and ſerved in the 
Legions; but they were debarred the other five Conditions. 
The People in the Prefecture had the hardeſt Meature of all; 
being obiiged to ſubmit to the Roman La: Vs, and yet enjoying 10 
farther P rivilege of Citizens (a): 


All other Cities and States in Lay, vihich were db Co- 


. ” 89 ©. 6 1 | 5 - A F 
bnies, Munoapia, not Preficlure, had the Name of Fardera'e 


Civitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms and Forms af 
Government, without the jealt Alteration, and only joined in 
Contederacy with the Romans, upon ſuch Tcrats as had been 
acgjuſted between them (6). 

The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger Extent, 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Domi- 
nions, were new modeiled according to the Pleaſure of the Con- 
querors, and ſubje&ed to the Command of annual Governors 
jent from Rome, being commonly aſſigned ſuch Taxes and 
Contributions as the Senate thought tit to demand. But be- 
cauſe the ſeveral Towns and Communities in every Country did 
not behave themſelves in the {ame Manner. teward the Romans, 
ſome profeflins more Friendſhip, and a Deſire of Union and 


Agreement; while others were more ohftinste and refractory, . 


and unwilling to part with their gn Liberty upon any Terms; 
therefore to reward thoſe People who delerved well at their 
Hands, they allowed ſome Places the Uſe of their own Con- 
ſtitutions in many Peſpeas, and ſometimes exculed the Inhabi- 
tants ftrom paying Tribute; whence they were termed Immunet. 
in Oppoſition to the /eaifales. 

The Tribute exacted'trom the Provinces was of two Sorts, 
either certain or unceriain, {he certain Tribute, or St1pens 
dium, was either a tet Sum of Monz to be collected by the 
Provincial O aber, vn ch they cail.d Pecunid ordinaris; or 
elle a Subſidy rated on the. Provincials for particular Occaſione, 


ſuch as the maintaining of ſo many Sonidiers, the Wigging out 
end Paying ſuch a' Number of Voeſlels, and the like, tel med 


Fecunia extranrdinaria, 

he uncertain Tribute coniled of what they calle d Portorium, 
Ceriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a Duty impoſed 
upon all Goods and Wares imported and exported. 

The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattle. 


— — — — —ͤ— 


(a) P. Marat. de Civ. Nam. p. 30. (6) 15:4. 
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The Decuma was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
were obliged to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth 
Part of their Crop. But beſides this, which they properly termed 
Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farmed by the Publicans, 
hence called Decumani, there was the Frumentum emptum, and 
Frumentum aflimatum, both taken up in the Provinces. The 
Frumentum emptum was of two Sorts, either decumanum, Or im- 
peratum; the former was another Tenth paid upon the Conſi- 
deration of ſuch a Sum as the Senate had determined to be the 
Price of it, who rated it ſo much a Buſhel at their Pleaſure, 
The Frumentum Imperatum was a Quantity of Corn equally 
exacted of the Provincial Farmers after the two Tenths, at 
ſuch a Price as the two Magiſtrates pleaſed to give. Frumentun 
eftimatum was a Corn-Tax required of the chief Magiſtrate of 
the Province for his private Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Fa- 
mily, This was commonly compounded for in Money, and, 
on that Account took its Name ab e/!:mando, from rating it at 
fuch a Sum of Money. | 

Beſides all theſe, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium, 
upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againft Pzſo : But 


perhaps Cicero, in that Place, does not reſtrain the Honsrariun 


to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Preſent uſually made 
to Provincial Governors, ſoon after their Entrance on their 
Once. . ED 
After Auguflus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces between 
bimſelf and the People, the annual "Taxes, paid by the Pro- 
vinces under the Emperor, were called Stipendia; and thobe 
that were gathered in the People's Provinces, Tributa (a) 


— _— 
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| (a) Calvin. Lexicon. Jurid. in Tributa, 
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C HAP. XIX. 


The Roman Way of taking Teint with the moſt 
remarkable Inventions and Engines made Uſe of 
in their Sicges. e 


B we enquire into this Subject, a very memorable Cuſtom 

preſents itſelf to our Notice, which was practiſed almoſt as 
ſoon as the Roman Army inveſted any Town ; and that was the 
evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out the Guardian Dei- 
ties: The Reaſon of which ſeems to have been, either becauſe 
they thought it impoſſible to force any Place, while it enjoyed 
ſuch powerful Defenders ; or elſe, becaule they accounted it a 


moſt heinous Act of Impiety to act in Hoſtility againſt the 


Perſons of the Gods. This Cuſtom is deſcribed at large by 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The Romans were ſeldom defirous of attempting any Town 
by Way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer 
the Expence and Incommodity of the Method; ſo that this was 


generally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, there 


are very few Examples of any long Leaguers undertook by 
them. The Means by which they poſſeſſed themſelves of any 
important Places were commonly either by Storm or imme- 
diate Surrendery. If they took a Town by Storm, it was either 
by open Force or by Stratagem. In the former, they made 
their Attacks without battering the Walls, and were only ſaid, 
aggredi urbem cum corona, to begirt a Town; becauſe they drew. 
their whole Army round the Walls, and fell on all the Quarters 
at once. If this Way was ineffectual, they battered down 
the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. Sometimes 
they mined and entered the Town under-ground : Sometimes, 
that they might engage with the Enemy upon equat Terms, 
they built wooden Towers, or raiſed Mounts to the Height of 
the Walls, from whence they might gall and moleſt them within 
their Works. The Beſieged were in moſt Danger in the firſt. 
Caſe, upon a general Aſſault; for their Walls were to be made 
good in all Places at once; and it fell out many Times, that 
there were not Men enough to ſupply and relieve all the Parts; 
and if they had a ſufficient Number bf Men, yet all perhaps 
were not of equal Courage; and if any gave Ground, U 
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whole Town was in a great Hazard of being 100 WY that ha 


Raman: oftentimes carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm. 


But if they battered the Walls with Engines, they were under 
fome Diſadvaat age, their Quarters being of Neccflity to be ex- 


tended, ſo that they muſt be thinner and weaker in ſome Places 


than in others, and unable to make a ſtout Oppoſition againſt 
any conſiderable Sally. Befides, the Beſieged were not at a 
Lots for Ways of defeating their Stratagems 3 as they cluded 
the Force of their Mines by countermining, or by Ciſturbing 


them in their Works; particularly putting Oil and Feathers, 


with other ſtinking Stuff, into Barrels of Wood; then ſetting 
them on Flic, they tumbled them among the Romans, that the 
Noiſomneſs of the Stench might force them to quit their Sta- 
tions. Their Towers of Wood, their Rams and other Engines, 
they commonly ſet on Fire and deftroyed ; and then for the 
Mounts which were raiſed againſt the Walls, they uſed, by 
digging underneath, to iteal away the Earth, and looſen the 
Foundations of the Mount till it fell to the Ground, 
Upon this Account the Romans (as was before obſcrved) much 
preferred the fudden and briſk Way of attacking a Place; and 
if they did not Carry it in a little Time, they frequently raiſed 
the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other Means. As 888 


tn his African Play ee having aſſaulted Utica without Su 


ceſs, changed his Reſolution, drew ofi his Men from the Pes 
and addrefled himſelf wholly to bring the Carthaginian Army to 


an Engagement, And tlicrefore, though ſometimes they con- 


tinued a tedious Siege, as at Ag Carthage, and Jer alem, yet 


gene rally then were much more deſirous of drawi IN the E nemy 


to a Battle ; for, by deſeating an Army, they many "Times got a 


whole Kingdom i in a Day; whereas an obllinate Town has cok 
them ſeveral Years; 


See Machiavel's Art of IV AR, Book II. 


The Inventions and Engines, which the Romans niade Ulc 
af in their Sieges, were very numercus, and the Knowledge 
of them is but of little Service at nicſent; however. we may 
take a ort View of the molt contiderable of them, vhich moſt 
frequently occur th Cæſar and other Hiſtorians: Theſe are re 
Terr's mabiles, the {fludines, he Auſculus, the Linea, and 
the Piutet, together with the . the Baitfta, the Catapulta, 
aud the 8001 16, P | 
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The Turres mobiles, or moveable Purrets, were of two Sorts, 
the leſſer and the greater: Ihe leſſer Sort were about ſixty Cu- 


bits high, and the ſquare Sides ſeventeen Cubits broad; they 


had five or fix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, every 
Diviſion being made open on all Sides, The greater Turret 
was 120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare; containing ſometimes 
fifteen, ſometimes twenty Divifions. They were of very great 
Uſe ,in making Approaches to the Walls, the Diviſions being 
able to carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Caſting-Bridges, 
and other Neceſſaries. The Wheels, on which they went, were 
contrived to be within the Planks, to defend them from the 
Enemy, and the Men who were to drive them forward ſtood. 
behind, when they were molt ſecure ; the Soldiers in the Infide 
were protected by raw Hides which were thrown over the Turret, 
in ſuch Places as were moſt expoſed. 

The Te/tudo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
themſelves into; fo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all together 
above their Heads, and defend them from the miſſive Weapons 
of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to have ſtood 
upright on their Feet, and the Reſt to have ſtooped lower and 
lower by Degrees, 'till the laſt Rank kneeled down upon their 
Knees; fo ther every Rank covering with their Target the 
Heads of all in the Rank before them, they repreſented a For- 


toilſe-thell or a Sort of Pent-houſe. This was uſed as well in 


Fic!d-Battles as in Sieges. But beſides this, the Romans called 
in general all their covered defenſive Engines, Tefludines : 
Among which, thoſe which molt properly obtained the Name 
ſeem to have been, almoſt of an oval Figure, compoſed of 


Boards, and wattled un at the Sides with Wickers ; ſerving for 


the Conveyance of the Soldiers near the Walls, on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions; they run upon Wheels, and ſo were diſtinguiſhed from 


the Vintæ, with which they are ſometimes confounded. 

The Muſculus is conceived to have been much of the ſame 
Nature as the Teftudnos; but it ſeems to have been of a fmallec 
Size, and compoſed of ſtranger Materials, being expoſed a much 
longer Time to the Force of the Enemy; for in theſe Muſculi 
the Pioneers were ſeat to the very Walls, where they were to 
continue, while with their Delabræ, or Pick-Axes, and other 
Inftruments, they endeavoured to undermine the Foundations. 
Cefar has deſcribed the Muſculus at large in his ſecond Book of 


the Civil Wars. | 
The Vince were compoſed of Wicker-Hurdles laid for a 
Roo on the Top of Polls, which the Soldiers, who went under 
it 
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it for Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them 
to have been contrived wich a double Roof; the firſt and lower 
Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles, to break the 
Force of any Blow without diſordering the Machine. 

The Piutei conſiſted of the fame Materials as the former, 
but were of a much different Figure, being ſhaped like an 
arched Sort of Waggon; and having three Wheels, fo con- 
veniently placed, that the Machine would move either Way 
with equal Eaſe z they were put much to the ſame Uſe as the 
Muſculi. 

I be Engines hitherto deſcribed were primarily intended for 
the Defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behind. Of 
theſe the moſt celebrated, and which only deſerves a particular 
Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram: This was of two Sorts, the 
one rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. The 
former ſeems to have been no more than a great Beam which 
the Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and with one 
End of it by main Force aſſailed the Wall. The compound Ram 
is thus deſcribed by Joſephus : „ The Ram (ſays he) is a vaſt 


long Beam, like the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthened at one End 


« with a Head of Iron, lomething reſembling that of a Ram, 


« whence it took its Name, This is hung by the Midſt with 
« Ropes to another Beam, which lies croſs a couple of Poſts, 


„ and hanging thus equally balanced, it is by a great Number 
« of Men violently thruſt forward, and drawn backward, and 


« fo ſhakes the Wall with its Iron Head, nor is there any 
Tower or Wall fo thick or ſtiong, that, after the firſt 
&« Allault of the Ram, can afterwards refift its Force in the 


repeated Aſſaults (a).“ 


Plutarch informs us, that rh Antony, in the Parthian War, 


made Uſe of a Ram of fourſcore Feci long: And Vitruvius tells 
us, that they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Feet in 


Length; and to this perhaps the Force and Strength of the 
Engine was in a great Mealure owing. The Ram was ma- 


naged at one Time by a whole Century or Order of Soldiers; 
| and they, being ſpent, were leconded by another Century; ſo 


that it played continually without any Intermiſſion, being uſu— 
ally covered with a Vinea, to protect | it from the Attempts of 
the Enemy. 


n 
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(a) Flav. Jeſ f. de Excidic Hieroſclym. lib, 3, 
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As for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great 
Uſes, and are not fo celebrated in Authors, a mechanical De- 
ſeription of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs: Only 
it may in ſhort be obſerved, that the Baliſta was always employed 
in throwing great Stones, the e in caſting the 1 


Sort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in ſending the | 
Darts and Arrows, 


HAN N. 
The Naval Afairs of the Romans. 


T HE Romans, though their City was ſeated very conveniently 
for Maritime Affairs, not being above fifteen Miles diſtanc 
from the Tyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber running 
through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſſels; yet ſeem to 
have wholly neglected all naval Concerns for many Years after 
the Building of Rome. And ſome are willing to aſſign this as 
one of the main Cauſes which preſerved that State fo long in 
its primitive Innocence and Integrity; free from all thoſe Cor- 
ruptions which an Intercourſe with Foreigners might probably 
have brought into Faſhion, However Dionyſius aſſures us, that 
Ancus Martius built Oftia at the Mouth of the Tyber for a Port; 
that the City might, by this Means, be ſupplied with the Com- 
modities of the neighbouring Nations (a). And it appears from 
the Reaſons of the Tarentine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, 
that the Romans in that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Polylius 
expteſsly maintains, that the firſt "Time they ever adventured to 
Sea was in the firſt Punict War (b); but he muſt either mean 
this only of Ships of War, or elſe contradict himſelf : For in 
another Part of his Works, giving up a Tranſcript of ſome 
Articles agreed on between the Romans and the Carthaginians 
in the Conſulſhip of MH. Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the 
Expulſion of the Royal Family; one of the Articles is to this 
Effect, That the Romans, and the Allies of the Romans, ſhall not 
navigate bevond the Fair Promontory, unleſs conflrained ly Weather, 
er an Enemy, Sc. And after this in two other Treatiſes, which 
he has preſented us with, there are ſeveral Clauſes to the ſame 


60 
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(s) Drory], Halic, lib. 3. (6) Lib. . 


Purpoſe. 
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Purpoſe (a). But howſoever theſe Matters are to be adjuſted, 
we are aſl ured, that about the Year of the City 492 8 the 
Romans obſcrving that the Coaſt of Italy lay expoſed to the De- 
predations of the Carthaginian Fleet, which often made De— 


ſcents upon them, and contidering withal that the War was 


Jikely to laft, they determined to render themſelves Maſters of a 
naval Army, So wonderful was the Bravery and Reſolution of 
that People i in Enterprizes of the greateſt Hazard and Moment, 
that having hitherto ſcarce dreamed of Navigation, they ſhouls, 


at one Heat, reſolve on fo adventurous an Expedition, and 


make the firſt Proof of their Skill in a Naval Battle with the 
Cartha:inians, who had held the Dominion of the Sea uncon- 
telted, derived down to them from their Anceſtors. Nay, | 

utterly i ron TAR were the Ramaus in the Art of Ship- Build, 
and it would have Boe 2!molt impoſſible for them to have put 
their Defio n in Effect, had not Fortune, who always efpouted 


their Caule, by a mere Accident inſtructed them in the Me— 


thod, For a Carthaginian Galley, which was out a cruiſing, 
venturing too near the Shore, chanced to be ſtranded, and be- 
fore they could get her off, the Romans, intercepting them, 
took her; and by the Model of this Galley, they built their firſt 


Fleet, But their V/ay of inſtructing their Seamen in the Ule of 
the Oar is no leſs remarkah! E, wherein they procecded after this 


Manner: they cauſed Banks to be contrived on the Shore, in 
the ſame Faſhion ard Order as they were to be in their Gallics, 


and placing their Men with their Cars upon the Banks, there 


they exerriſed them: An Officer, ſor that Purpoſe being ſeated 
in the Midi, who, by Signs with his Hand, inſtructed them 
how at once and all together they were to dip their Oars 

and how in like Manner to recover them out of the Water: 
And by this Means they became acquainted with the Manage- 
ment of the Oar, Evut in a little Tine, finding their Ve -tlels 
were not built will exiraordinary Art, and conſequently proved 
f:mewhat unweilde in work! ing, it came inta their Heads to 
remedy this Ditect, by eontriving ſome new Invention, which 
might be of Ute to them in Fight. And then it was that 
they deviſed the fa: mous Machine alle! the Corus; which wis 
framed after the follow ing Manner: They erected on the 


Prow of their Ve!li!s a round Piece of imber, of about 4 


Foot and a half Diameter, and about twelve Feet long; on 
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the Top whereof they had a Block or Pulley, Round this- 


Piece of I imder, they laid a Stage or Platform of Boards, four 
Feet broad, and about eighteen Feet long, Which was well 
framed, and faſtened with Iron. The Entrance was long- ways, 
and it moved about the aforeſaid upright Piece of Timber, as 

on a Spindle, and could be hoiſted up within fix Feet of the 
Top: About this a Sort of Parapet, Knce high, which was de- 
fended with upright Bars of Iron, ſharpened at the End; to- 
wards the Top whereof there was a King: Throuyh this Ring, 
faſtening a Rope, by the Help of the Pulley, they hoiſted or 
lowered the Engine at Pleaſure; and fo with it attacked the Ene- 
my's Veſlels, ſometimes at their Bow, and ſometimes at their 
Broad-ſide, as Occaſion belt ſerved. When they had grappled 
the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, if they happened to ſwing 
Broad-ſide to Broad-ſide, then they entered from all Parts; but 
in caſe they attacked them on the Bow, they entered two and 
two, by the Help of this Machine, the foremoſt defending the 
Fore-Parr, and thoſe that followed the Flanks, keeping the Bols 
of their Bucklers level with the Top of the Parapet. : 

To this Purpoſe Pohylius (according to the late moſt excel- 
lent Verſion) gives us an Account of the firſt warlike Prepara— 
tions which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in ſhort, 
the Order which they oblerved in drawing up their Fleet for 
Battle, taken from the ſame Author: The two Conſuls were in 
the two Admiral Gallies, in the Front of their two diſtinct Squa- 
drons, each of them juſt a-head of their Diviſions, and a-breaft 
of each other ; the firſt Fleet deing poſted on the Right, the 
ſecond on the Left, making two long Files or Lines of Battle. 
And whereas it was neceſſaty to give a due Space between each 
(alley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, and 
to have their Heads or Prows looking ſomewhat outwards z 
this Manner of drawing up did therefore naturally fon an 
Angle, the Point whereof was at the two Admiral Gallies, 
which were near together; and as their two Lines were p50 
longed, fo the Diſtance grew conſequently wider and wider ta- 
wards the Rear. But, becauſe the Naval, as well as the Land 
Army, conſiſted of four Legions, aud accordingly the Ships 
made four Diviſions, two of theſe are yet behind : Of which 
the third Fleet, or third Legion, was drawn up Front-ways in 
the Rear of the firſt and ſecond, and fo ſtretching along from 
Point to P nts compoſed a Triangle, whereof the third Line 
was the Baſe. Their Veſlels of 'Burthen, that carried thei® 
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Horſes and Baggage, were in the Rear of theſe; and were, 
by the Help of ſmall Boats, provided for that Purpoſe, towed 


or drawn after them. In the Rear of all was the fourth 


Fleet, called the Triarians, drawn up likewiſe in Rank or 
Front-ways, parallel to the third: But theſe made a longer 
Line, by which Means the Extremities {ſtretched out, and ex- 
tended beyond the two Angl-s at the Baſe. , The ſeveral Divi- 
fions of the Army, being thus diſpoſed, formed, as is ſaid, a 
Triangle; the Area within was void, but the Baſe was thick 
and ſolid, and the whole Body quick, active, and very difficult 
to be broken. 

If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral Sorts 
of Ships, we commonly meet with three Kinds, Ships of War, 


Ships of Burthen, an ul Ships of Paſlage: "The firſt for the moſt 


Part rowed with Oars; the ſecond ſteered with Sails; and the 
laſt often towed with Ropes. Ships of Palſlage were either for 
the Tranſportauon of Men, ſuch as cm>Treſmy i or gœalid rides; 
or of Horſes, as the Hippagines. The Ships of Burthen, which 
the Roman Authors call Naves onerarie, and the S Popul, | 


and 6axac, (whence the Name of Fiultis may properly be de- 


rived) ſerved for tac Conveyance of Vi:ua's and other Provi- 
ſions, and ſometimes too for the carryipg over Soldiers, as we 


find in Cæſur. Of ihe Shios of War, the molt conſiderable 
were the Naves lonnæ, or Gallies, ſo naned from their Form, 


which was the moſt convenient to wield round, or to cut their 


Way; whereas the Ships of Burthen were penerally built rounder 
and more hollow, that they might be the more. eaſy to load, 
and might hold the more Cools, The mot remarkable of 
the Naves lange were the Trirewis, the Dundriremis, and the 
Quinguereinis. Tow eng, 11; erg, and Heere exceeding one 
an,. thet by one Tiank of Qars; which Banks u ere raiſed Nope- 
ingly one above al ache r; and conſequ nily tho which had moſt 
E. Ks were bill highe elt, and rowed with the eee Strength. 
Some ip dee fancy a Eiifereni Oitzinal of theſe Names, as that 
in the 71 nis, for Example, cither there were three Banks 
one after ihe other oh a Level, or three Rowers ſat upon one 
Bank; or elſe three Men tugged ali together at one 's =p But 
this is Contrary, not only to. the Authority. of the Claſſicks, 
but to the Figures of the Triremes till appearing in ancie at 
Monuments. Beüdes thele, there were two other Rates, Ge 
higher and the other lower, Tie higher Kates we meet with 
ar: the Hexcres, the Heptores, the Odteres, and fo on to the 
TE/IENKASSENT (315 3 Bus Fog HS iclatcs, that Filip of 5 CE n, 
atne!r 
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Father to Perſeus, had an xx cdexnens (a); which Livy tranſlates, 


navis quam ſexdecim verſus remorum agebant (b), a Ship with 
ſixteen Banks: Yet this was much inferior to the Ship built by 
Philopater, which Plutarch tells us had forty Banks (c). The 
lower Rates were the Biremis and the Moneres. The Biremis, 


in Greek Ompns, or 9dgpolo;, conſiſted of two Banks of Oars: 


Of theſe, the fitteſt for Service, by Reaſon of their Lightneſs 
and Swiftneſs, were called Liburnicæ, from the Liburni, a Peo- 
ple in Dalmatia, who tfutt invented that Sort of Building; for, 
being Corſairs, they rowed up and down in thete light Veſſels, 
and maintained themſelves by the Prizes they took (4). Yet 


in latter Times, all the ſmaller and more expedite Ships, whe- 


ther they had more or leſs than two Banks, were termed in 
general Liburnæ or Liburnce, Thus Horace and Propertius call 
the Ships which Auguſtus made Uſe of in the Sea-Engagement 
at Aftium : And Florus informs us, that his Fleet was made up 
of Veſſels from three to fix Banks (e). Suetonius mentions an 
extravagant Sort of Liburnice invented by the Emperor Caligula, 
adorned with Jewels in the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, 
and finiſhed with large Porticos, Bagnios, and Dining-Rooms, 
beſides the curious Rows of Vines and Fruit Trees of all 
Sorts (J). | 

The Moneres, mentioned by Livy, was a Galley, having but 
one ſingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five Sorts in Aut hors, 
the £ixoCopo;, or Adtuarii, the TpiaxoNogog, the Terrapaortope;, the 
mtaxoylopog, and the txarorlogos of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
and a hundred Oars. : 

It may be obſerved, that though theſe Under Rates are ſup- 


poſed to have been built in the Form of the Naves longæ, yet 


they are not ſo generally honoured with that Name; and lome- 
times in Authors of Credit we find them directly oppoled to the 
Naves longe, and at other Times to the waxuwy or War- 
Ships. 5 . 

But the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other differeht 


Denominations, as the Tee, or Cmftratz, or the Aperty. 


The Teclæ, or xardpęaxloi, were fo called, becauſe they 
had xar g, or Hatches; whereas the Apertæ, or 22a), 
had none. The greater Ships, as the Quadriremis and upwards, 


— D a — 


(a) Polyb. in Fragment, (5) Lib. 54. (c) In Demetrio, (d) Dacicr on Ncrace, 
Epod. 1. (e) Lib. 4. cap. 11. (f) Sueton. in Caiig. cap. 37. 
V' ſeem 
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ſeem always to have had Hatches; the Triremes and Biremes 
are ſometimes deſcribed. otherwiſe ; and all below theſe were 
Apertæ. Cicero and other Authors fometimes uſe the Word 
Aphra&um for a particular Sort of Ship; and Polybins xardęganlog 
for a Quinqueremis. Beſides theſe we meet with the Naves 
roſlrate and Naves turrite: The fiſt were ſuch as had Beaks 
or Ry/tra. neceſlary to all Ships which were to en rage in a 
Battle. The others were ſuch as had Turrets erected on their 
Decks, from whence the Soldiers uſed all Manner of Wea- 
pons and Engines, as if it had been on Land, and fo engaged 


with the greateſt Fury imaginable; as Virgil deſcribes the Fight 
at Afium. 


3 credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut monte: concurrere momtilus altos ; 
Tanta mole viri turritis P. r/prabus in Nen, En. vili. 091. 


The fficers in the Navy were, Prefic 5 CAaſſis, or Ad- 
miral, and ſometimes the Duumdiri. when two were joined 
in Commillion together WA the Trierarchus, or Captain of 
a particular Ship, moſt properly of the Trirems ; the Gubcr- 
nator, or Miſter ; this Celenſies, or Loatſwain, and others of 
inferior Note. 

Under the FEmpe rors, as there were Leglons ellablibed in 
moſt Patt of the Roman De mIin!ons, fo th ey had conſtanthy 
Fleets in tho Sous, nh Jay convenigntly for the Defence 
* of: neighbour pe Counts As Aug we? kept One Navy at 
MAliſintim, in the Mare j, uu, to prote-.! and keep in Obe— 
dience France, Hain, MHaiiluniu, Heypt, gdrainia, and Sicih: 
Another at Ravenna, in if: Ma re Sthcrum, to defend and 


bridie Zpirnus, Macedon. Ana, Crete, C 5 prus, together with all 


AO a 4 3 8 „ . 2 
Ja. lor Were tor Nenives only. maintained on the Seas, but 
{eve a! too en th. ipal ee, 28 tt E (;: #8 // anica Cin. is ON 


> 1 F ? 9 5 'f Hs 7 . "WE 1. * 7 4 

the Kine, the Da Nl, 6:0 £50 7 #Y of +: 67 15 5 &. to obe met with 
4 'y NT — 4 th 5 14 | ELIE 

In T acicus And Other Lintorf its. 


[See Sir Henry Savil's Diſartatian, at the Eud of bis Tranſ- 


latio- of Tacitus. ] 


To this Subject of the Femen Shipping, we may add a very 
remarkable Culom uf ſuch as had cit zaped a Wreck at Seay 


which 


1 * 
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which we find hinted at almaſt in every Place of the Poets, and 
often alluded to by other Authors; on which a great modern 
Critick delivers himſelf to this Purpoſe. 

It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſaved from a Ship- 
wreck, to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure repre- 
ſented on a Tablet. Some Perſons made Uſe of their Tablet 


to move the Compaſſinn of thofe that they met, as they tra- 


velled up and down; and by their Charity to repair their For- 
tunes, which had ſuffered ſo much at Sea, Theſe Juvenal de- 
ſcribes, Sat. xiv. 301. 


Merſa rate Naufragus aſſem 
Dum rogat, & picta ſe tempeſtate tuetur. 


His Veſſels ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Lane's End 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


For this Purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept ſinging a Sort of canting Verſes, expreſſing the Man- 
ner of their Misfortunes ; almoſt like the modern Pilgrims, 


Ferſuus, Sat. i. 88. 


Cantet fi Naufragus, aſſem 
F ” Cantas cum fratta te in trabe pictum 
Ex Dumers portes? 


Say, ſhould a ſhipwreck'd Sailor ling his Woe 

Would 1 be mov'd to Pity; or beſtow 

An Alms? Is this your Sealon for a Song, 
When your Jeipairing Phiz you bear along, | 
Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders hung? ? 


Others hung up ſuch a Tablet in the Temple of the particular 
Deity, to whom they had addreſſed themſelves in their Exigence, 
and whoſe Aſſiſtance had, as they thought, effected their 
Safety. This they termed properly votiva Tabella. Juvenal 
has a Fling at the Roman Superſtition in this Point, when he 
informs us, that it was the Buſineſs of a Company of Painters. 


to draw Pictures on theſe Accounts for the Temple of //is : 


Q 2. —Quem 
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— Onam votiva teſtantur fana tabella 
Plurima, pictores quis neſcit ab Iſide paſci? xii. 27; 


Such as in L= Dome may be ſurvey'd 
On votive Tablets to the Life pourtray'd, 5 
Where Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread. 

But the e went much farthier ; for the [Lawyers at the 
Bar uſed to have the Caſe of the Client expreſſed in a Picture, 
that by ſhowing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty and Injuſtice 
of the adverſe Party, they migbt move the Compaſſion of the 
Judge. This Druiatilian declares himſelf againſt in his fixth 
Book. Nor was this all; for ſuch Perſons as had eſcaped in any 

Fit of Sickneſs, uſed to dedionta a Picture of the Deity whom 
they fancied to have relieved them. And this gives us a Light 

into the Meaning of ae Lib, . * 35 


Nunc Dea, nunc ſuccurrere mibi; nam poſſe mederi 
Pitta decet Templis multa tabella tuis. 


Now Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal, 
For Votive Paints atteſt wy ſacred Skill, 


Thus ſome Chriſtians, in ancient Times (a), upon a Geral 
Recovery of their Tealth, uſed to offer a Sort of Medal in Gold 
or Silver, on which their own Effigies were expreſſed, in Ho- 
nour of the Saint whom they thought themſclves obliged to for 
their Deliverance. And this Cuſtom till obtains in the Popiſh 
Countries (5). 


— 
— 


_— 
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(a) Caſaub os. in Perſium, Sat. 1. v. 88. (b) Dacter on Horace, Ib, 1. Od. 5, 
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PART I. BOOK V- 


Miſcellany Cuſtoms of the Romans. 


. 
Of the private SPORTS and GamMrs. 


Great Part of the Roman Pomp and Super- 
{tition was taken up in their Games and 
Shows, and therefore very many of their 
Cuſtoms have a Dependence on thoſe So- 
lemnities, But, in our Way, we ſhould 
not paſs by the private Sports and Diver- 
ſions; not that they are worth our Notice 
in themſelves, but becauſe many Pailages 
and Alluſions in Authors would otherwiſe 
be very difficult to comprehend, | 

The private Games, particularly worth our Remark, are the 
Latruncu'i, the Tali and Teſſere, the Pilæ, the Par inipar, and 

the Trochus, : 

The Game at Latrunculi ſeems to have been much of the 
ſame Nature as the modern Cheſs; the Original. of it is gene- 
rally referred to Palcmcdes's Invention at the Siege of Trey: 
Though Smeca attributes it to Ch1/on, one of the ſeven Gracian 
Szges; and tome fancy that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contrived 
this Sport to inſtract his Soldiers, after a diverting Manner, 


Q 4 in 
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in the Military Art. However, it is certain, it expreſſes the 
Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no Place can 
Jay fo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. 1 hus the 
ingentous Vida begins his Poem on this Subject: 


L,ndimus. foi iem belli, fimulatague veris 

Proiun, bud acies ſiatus, & ludicra regna: 

Ut gemini inter ſe veprs, "aliuſque, niger ques 

Py laude ohipeſiti, cer tant bicoloribus arms. 

War's harmleſs Shape we ſing, and Boxen Trains 
Ot Youth, encount'ring on the (Cedar Plains: 

How two tall Kings, by different Armour known, 
Traverte the Field, and combat for Renown. 


The Cheſs Men, which the Romans uſed, were e of 
Wax or Glats; their common Name was (alculi, or Latrun- 
cult: The Poets fometinics term them Latrones, whence La- 
tri:c lus was at ficlt derived: For Latro among the Ancients 
ſignified at firſt a Servant (as the Word Anave in £Engifh) and 
akerwards a Soldier, 

Seneca has mention2d this Play often, perhaps, than any 
other Roman Author ; particularly in one Place, he has a very 
remarkable Story, in which he deſigns to give us an F cample 
of wonderful Refolution and Contempt of Death ; ; though ſome 


will be more apt to Interpret it as an Inſtance of imlenlible 
Stt up ality, The Story is this: One Camus Julius (whom he 


extols very much on other Accounts) had been ſentenced to 
Death by Cali! #/a: The Centurions coming by with a Tribe 
of Malefactors, at: d 68 ing him to bear them Company to F.xe- 
cution, happened to find him engaged at this Game. Gun, 
upon his firſt Sum mons, preſently fell to counting his Men, 
and bidding his Antagoniſt be ſure not to blag falſely of the 
Victory after his Drathi; he only defired the Centurion to bear 

Vitngſe, that he had one Man upon the Board more than his 
Coin pan on z, and ſo ve y re ac joined himſelf to the 00. 
VV TEL ches un Were ft ing 0 ſuller (4). 

But the largelt an F Ne molt accurate Account of the Latrun— 
£147, given ns by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem 
to %; which ſome will have to be Ovid's, others Lucas, 
and many the Wok of an unknown Author, 


— 


— * — —— — ww r — - - — 


— Seneca the Tranguil. Animi, . I 4, 
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The Tali and Teſeræ, by Reaſon of fo many Paſſages in Au— 


thors equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been con- 
founded with one anther, and by ſome diſtinguiſhed as a ſe- 
parate Game from the Luſus alee, or Dice whereas, properly 
ſpeaking, the Greets and Romans had two Sorts of Games at 
Dice, the Ludus talorum, or Play at Cock-all, and the Ludus 
eſſerarum, or what we call Dice, They played at the firſt with 
ſour Tali, and at the other with three Teſſeræ. The Tali had 
but four Sides, marked with four oppolite Numbers; one Side 
with a Tres, and the oppolite with a Yratre; one with an Ace, 
and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had fix Faces, four 
marked with the ſame Number as the 7, and the two others 
with a Deux and a Cinque, always one againſt the other; ſo that 
in both Plays the upper Number aud the lower, either on the 
Talus or 770 ræ, conſtantly made ſeven. 

There were very ſevere Laws in Force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the Uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the Sa- 
turnalia though they gamed ordinarily af other "Times, not- 
withſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one Uſe made of 
them at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did not fall 
under the Extent of the Laws; and that was to throw Dice, 
who ſhould command in Chief, and have the Power of pre- 
(cribing Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in Horace is called 
Arbiter Bibendi. | 

They threw bath the Tall and the Tefſere out of a long "ag 
for which they had feveral Names, as 7 rihillum, Pyrous, Tur- 
ricula, Orca, &. 

There are many odd Terms ſcattered vp and down in Ade 
thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortunate 
| Caſt; we may take Notice of the beſt and the worſt, The 
beſt Caſt with the Tall was, when there came up four different 
Numbers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace, T he beſt with the Dice 
is three Sices; the © common Term for both was Fenus or Bu- 
ſrrcns ; the pooreſt Caſt in both having the Name of Canis. 


Por/1s oppoſes the Senio and the Canicula, as the beſt and worſt 
Chances: 


Suid dexter ſenis forrit, 
Scire erat in votis; damneja canicula quantum 


Raavret, anguſlæ collo non fallier Orca. Sat. iii. 48. 


But then my Study was to coo the Dice, 
An d dex roully to throw the lucky dice; 


To 
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To ſhun Ames- ce that ſwept my Stakes away, 
And watch the Box, for Fear they ſhould convey 


Falfe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. 
SE [ Mr. Dryden, 


The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Diverſion 
fit only tor aged Men, who could not fo well employ themſelves 
in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them (ſays old Cao in Tully) 
have their Ai mour, their Horſes and their Spears; let them take 
their Club and ther avelin ; ; let them have thuar ſwimming 
Matches and thiir Races, fo they di but leave us, among the nume- 

rous ſports, the Tali and the I flere, But the general Corrup- 
tion of Manners made the Caſe qu” otherwilc : Juvenal xiv. 4, 


Si damns/a ſenem jetvat alea, budit & heres 
Bullatus, parveque eadem movet arma a fr itillo, 


Tf Gaming does an aged Sire entice, 

Then my young Matter ſwiftly Jearns the Vice, 

And ſhakes, | in Hanging 3 ſleeves, the little Box and Dice, 
[Mr. Dryden, 


Nor was it probable, that this Came ſhould be practiſed with 


any Moderation in the City, when the Emperors were com- 


monly pre ſefled Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf played unrea- 
ſonably without any Regard to the Pune of the Year (a). But 
the great Maſter of this. Art was the E mperor Claudius, who by 
his conflant Practice (even as herid about in his Chariot) gained 
ſo much Expetlence, as to compole a Book on the Sufjc@, 
Hence Seneca, in his ſatcaſtical Relation of the Emperor's Abo- 
thenſis, when, after a great many Adventures, he has at 100 
. him o Hell, makes the Inferdal ſudges condemn bim 
(as the moſt proper Puniſanient in che World) to play conti- 
nually at Dice with a Box that had the Bottom out ; which 
kept him always in Hopes, and yet always baulked his Expec- 
tations : 


Mam quities miſſurus erat refonante fritillo, 
Tiragque /uvauero fugtebat 2 era finds ; : 
(unigue recclicetos auderet mittere talos, 


fy Lt ure fnilis ſemipe 475 ſemper que peteuti, 


(] Sueton, Aug. cap. 71 
Deceperi 
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Decepere fidem : refugit, digitoſque per ipſos 
Fallax aſſiduo dilabitur alea furto. 

Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina montis, 
Irrita Siſyphio volvuntur ponderà collo. 


For whenſoe'er he ſhook the Box to caſt, 
The rattling Dice delude his eager Haſte: 9 
And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 
Inſenſibly was through his Fingers gone; g 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 
So weary Siſyphus, when now he ſees 
The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 

Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 
Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


The Ancients had four Sorts of Pilæ or Balls uſed for Exer- 
ciſe and Diverſion. The Follis or Balloon which they ſtruck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that Purpoſe with a wooden 
Bracer : Or, it the Balloon was little, they uſed only their Fiſts. 
The Pila Trigonalis, the fame as our common Balls; to play 
with this there uſed to ſtand three Perſons in a Triangle, ſtriking 
it ound from one to another; he who firſt let it come to the 
Ground was the Loſer (a). Paganica, a Ball ſtuffed with Fea- 


thers, which Martial thus deſcribes : xiv. 45. 


Hac que difficili turget Paganica pluma, 
Folle minus laxa efl, & minus artta pila. 


The laſt Sort was the Harpaſtum, a harder Kind of Ball, 
which they played with, dividing into two Companies, and 
ltriving to throw it into one another's Goals, which was the 
conquering Caſt, | 

The Game at Par impar, or even and odd, is not worth 
taking Notice of any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as it is generally fancied : For we 


may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes uſed at Feaſts 


and Entertainments, in the ſame Manner as the Dice and 
Chels (C). h | Ls 

The Trochus has been often thought the ſame as the Turbo, or 
Top; or elſe of like Nature with our Billiards: Bat both theſe 


(2) Dacier on Horace, Book 2. Sat. 2. (5) Sucten. in Ag. cap. 71. 
| | Opinions 
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Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Trochus chere. 
fore was properly a Hoop of Iron, five or fix Feet Diameter, ſet 
all over in the Inſide with Iron Rings. The Boys and voung 
Men uſes wo whin! this along, as our Children do wooden Hoops, 


directing it With a, Rod of Iron, having a Wooden Handle; 
whit Y NG od tat Grawdans cailed Nu, and the K. aiuans, Kats, 
There was Trey of 1 Cat Dextetity to g. nide the Hoop right. In 
the me: an Ti ime, Liv Ringe, by the Clattering which they made, 
not only gave the People Notice to keep out of the Way, but 
contributed very much to the Boys Diverſion (a). We mult take 
Care not to think this only a childiſh Exerciſe, ſince we find 


Horace (5) ranking it with other manly Sports; 


Ludere quit eit, camp A 35 ab ſtinet armis, 
ludoctuſque piiæ, diſcibe, trochiue quieſcit. 


(a) Dacier on Horace, Book 3. 04. 24. (% De Art. Poet. 
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Of the Circenſian Shrws, and firſt of the Pentath- 
12 55 e Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojæ, and 
he Pyrrhica Saltatio. 


T is hard to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would 

take in all the publick Sports and Shows; but the moſt ac- 
Curate ſeems to be that which ranks them 8 two Heads, 
Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenicti: But becauſe this Diviſion is 
made only in h eipe ect of the Form and Manner of the Solemni— 
ties, and of the Place of Action, there is Need of another to ex- 
preſs the End and Deſign o their Intti tutlon; 5 and this may be 
Ludi Sac i, Ve 1101, aud Lu ebres. 

the Crceiſian Flays may very well include the Repreſenta- 
tions ot Sea- tio zhts, and Sports performs d in the Amphithea- 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the Cr 
Stted for that Uſez and when we meet with the Naumäachid, 
as Places diltinct . om the Ciro's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to 
have been of the ſame Nature. And as to the Amphitheattes, 


they 


| ns 
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they were erected for the more convenient Celebration of ſome 

articular Shows, which uſcd before to be preſented in the Cir- 
co's, ſo that, in the Extent of the Head, we may inform our- 
ſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot Races, of the Ludus 
Trojæ, of the Shows of wild Beaits, of the Combats of the 
Gladiators, and of the Naumachie. 

The Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, as moſt of their other 
Sports, was borrowed from the Grecian Games; the hve Exer- 
ciſes that compoſed it were Ranni'y, Wreſtling, Leaping, 
Throwing, and Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething parti- 
cularly worth our Notice; the former of them being ſometimes 
performed with the Diſcus, and the other with the Cz/7us, The 
Diſcus, or Quoit, made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or fix 
Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, inclining to an oval 
Five: they ſent this to a vaſt Diſtance, by the Help of a lea- 
thern Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand that threw, Se— 
veral learned Men have fancied, that, inſtead of the aforeſaid 
Thong, they made Uſe of a wif or Brede of Hair; but it is 
poſſible they might be deceived by that Paſſage of Claudtan : 


Quis melius vibrata puer vertigine molli 
Membra rotet? vertat gUIS mMArmgra rin? ſapino 4 


What Youth could wird his Limbs with happier Care?. 
Or fling the Marble os with toſs'd-back Hair ? 


"Wis the P oet, by cringe F intends only 0 expreſs the ex- 
treme Motion of the Peron throw! 3; it being very natural on 
that Account to caſt back his Head, and o make the Hair fly 


out behind him (a). 


Homer has made Ajax d b both great Artiſts at this 


Sport; and Ovid, whe 11 5 17 hell a: nd Fyacinth playing 
at it, gives an elegant Nt tion of the Exerciſe : 
Corpora veſle l:vant, S 5 ſacco pinguis olivæ 
Splendeſcunt, 11 U. pe mt certamiuu Aiſci T5 
Quem prius arrias livraium Phatbus in auras 
Miſit, S ur fat Ws disgeci 1 Boule re nubes. | / 
Drcidit 7 in ſolidlum 15n79 2 tempore terram 


Pondus, & e:chibuit junclam cum virilus artem (V). 


(a) Dacier on 1H.race, Book 1. Od. 8, (% Metamorphoſ. 10. 


They 
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They ſtrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oil, 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the Sportive Toil. 
And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung, 
Cur the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along : 
Sounding at laſt, the maſiy Circle fell, 

And ſhow'd his Strength a Rival to his Skull. 


Scaliger, who attribuies the Invention of the whole Pentath. 
lum to the rude Country People, is of Opinion, that the 
Throwing the Diſcus is but an Improvement of their ol 
Sport of caſting their Sheep-Hooks: This Conjecture ſeems 
very likely to have been borrowed from a Paſſage of [Zomer: 
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As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 


Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows; 
So far the Hero caſts o'er all the Marks, 


And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that theſe 
Exerciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, is no 
more than what his admired Virgil has admirably taught him 
in the ſecond Georgie: v. 27. 


Tpie dies agitat Fuſlos; fubituſyue per herb am 
Ienis ubi in medio, & Socii cratera coronant, 
Te libaus Lenee vocut, pecoriſque magi/tris 
Flocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulnio; 


Corporaque agre/t: nudat predura paleſtro. 


When any rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight; 

On Earth's fair Bed, beneath tome ſacred Shade, 
Amiäſt his equal Friends careleſely laid, 

Ile ſinas thee, Bacchus, Patron of the Vine. 

The Beechen Bowl toams with a Flood of Wine; 
Not to the Lots of Reaſon, or of Stiength, 

Jo active Games and manly Sports at length 


Their 


Be 


\ 
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Their Mirth aſcends; and with full Veins they ſee 
Who can the belt at better Trials be. 


[Mr Coley. 


The Ceſtus were either a Sort of leathern Guards for the 
Hands, compoſed of Thongs, and commonly filled with Lead 

or Iron to add Force and Weight to the Blow: Or, according 
to others, a Kind of Whirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with 
Lead at one End: Though Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as 
ridiculous z and therefore he derives the Word from aber, a 
Girdle or Belt (a). This, Exerciſe is moſt admirably deſcribed 
by Virgil, in the Combat of Dares and Enteilus: Aineaid 5. The 
famous Artiſt at the Ceſus was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at laſt 
at his own Weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as great a 
Maſter of this Art, as his Brother Ca/tor at Encounters on Horſe- 
dack.. The F ght of Pollux and Amytus, with the Ce/{us, is ex- 
cellently related by Thencritus : Idyllium 30. 

The CHARIOT -RACKES occur as trequently as any of the 
Urcenſian Sports. The molt remarkable Thing belonging to 
them was the Factions or Companies of the Cnartoteers ; ac-— 
cording to which the whole Town was divided, ſome favouring 
one Company, and ſome another, The four ancient Compa=- 
nies were the Pra/ina. the Ruſſata, the Alla or Albata, and the 
Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky-coloured 
or Sea-coloured. I'his DiflinQion was taken {rom the Colour 
of their Liveries, and is thought to have borne fome Alluſion to 
the four Seaſons of the Year; the firſt reſembling the Spring, 
when all Things are green; the next, the nery Colour ef the 
Sun in the Summer; tbe third, the Hoar of Autumn; and the 
laſt, the Clouds of Winter. The Praſina and the F are 
not 55 eaſy Nu 1907 as the other two; the n is derived from 
T6400, A Leek, and the other from Veueti, or the Penetians, a 
People that particularly attect thai Colour: The moſt taking 

-ompany were commonly the Green, efpec -ially under Caligula, 
Nero, and the folio wing Ein; erors, and in the I ime of ut nal, 
as he hints in his c:eventh Sa tire, and with a line Stroke Of his 
Pen handſomely centates the rang e Pleaſure which the Ramin, 
took in the dights: 103. | 


— — 


8 FAD pace 


Immen{e nimigque licit ſi dicere plelis. 
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(a) De Re Peesica, lib. 1. caps 22. 
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Totam hodie Romam circus capit, & fragor aurem, 
Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo pannt : 

Nam ſi d. eficeret, zum altonitamęue videres 
Hanc urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere vi. is 
Conſultbus. — 


T his Day all Rome (if I may be allowed, 

Without Offence to fuch a numerous Crowdi 
To fav all Rome) will in the Circus ſweat, 
Ecchoes already to their Sizouts repeat. 

Metyinks I hear the Cry — Away, away, 

The Green have won the Honour of the Day. 

Oh! ſhould the Sports be but one Year forborn, 
Rome would in Fears her fov'd Direrſion mourn ; 
And that would now-a . ot Borrow yield, 
Great as the Lois of Canne's fatal Field. 


: [Mr. Congreve, 

The Emperor Domitian, as Sgetonius informs us, added two 
new Companies to the former, the Gz/den and the Purple (a), 
Aiphilin calls them the Golden and the S:/ver ; but this ſeems to 
be a Miiſtake, becauſe the Silver Liveries would not have been 
enough to diſtinguiſh from the White. But theſe new Com- 


panies were ſoon after laid down again by the following Lm- 


Perors (0). RE, 

ln ordinary Reading, we meet only with the Bigæ and the 
Duaariz a; but they had ſometimes their Seruges, Sep- emmpuines 
&c. Onda N Wy 19112; : Gurtes US, that Ner 7, when he Was à be 
former in the Clympics frames ade Uſe of a Decemyjunts, a 
Chariot drawn wrh ten Hortes coupled together (e). The {ame 


15 . 4 Jetines br gut it 1 Dairs of Camels to run the C:rct 1 
inſtead « He 57 es 195 And Ficliozabalns OTE Elephants (0. 


the 3 Bi ice (e 

be Races were commonly. ended at ſeven Turns round the 
ANA. te, though, UN exttaotdinat; Occaſions, we nov and 
then meet om fewer Heats; Io the like Manner the uſual 
Number of Mus, or Matches, were twenty-four, though 
ſometimes a fir ora! 1 Number were exhibited. For Fuel, 


1! 


1s tells us, that the Emperor PDomtiun vrete ented an > tic 


Matche: s in one Day v/) ). De ia Cerda will have us believe 
(a 3: 6 ie. C. 7.6 0 1 7 . (2: ni, 'rp 100090 (e) Sue et Ar. cap. 26, 
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it is not meant of the Number of Matches, but only of the 
Chariots, ſo as to make no more than twenty-five J7ſ/u's : But 
his Opinion is not taken Notice of by the Criticks who have 
commented on Suetonius, Servius (a) on that Verſe of Virgil, 
Geor. iii. 18. 


Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus, 


takes Occaſion. to inform us, that anciently there were always 


twenty-five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, ſo as to 
make a hundred in all. The laſt us was ſet out at the 
Charge of the People, who made a Gathering for that Purpoſe 
and was theretore called Ararius : But, when this Cuſtom of a 
ſupernumerary Miſus was laid aſide, the Matches were no more 
than twenty-four at a Time; yet the laſt four Chariots {till 
kept the Name of Miſſus ærarius. Ir 

The Time when the Races ſhould begin was anciently 
given Notice of by Sound of Trumpet. But afterwards the 
common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin hung out at the 
Pretor's, or the chief Magiſtrate's Seat, Hence Fuvenal calls 
the Megalen/ian Games. 


— Megal:fiace ſpeclacula mappe. Sat. xi. 191. 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero 
being once at Dinner, and the People making a great Noiſe, 
deſiring that the Sports might begin, the Emperor thiew the 
Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token 
that he had granted their Requeſt (5). | 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honoured with Garlands, 
Coronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grattan Manner 
and very often with conliderable Rewards in Money: Inſo- 
much that Juvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able to buya 


hundred Lawyers. 


m——Hinc centum patrimonia cauſidicorum. 
Parte alia ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertækx. Sat. vii. 113. 


It has been already hinted, that they reckoned the Concluſion 
of the Race, from the paſſing by the Meta the ſeventh Time: 
Aud this Propertius expietsly confirms, Bock 2. Elio. 94. 
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Aut prius inſeclo depoſcit premia curſu, 
Septima quam metam triverit arte rota. 


What Charioteer would with the Crown be prac'd, 
*Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly pals'd ? 


So that the greateſt Specimen of Art and Sleight appears te 
have been to avoid the Meta handſomely, when they made 
their Turns, otherwiſe the Chariot and the Driver would come 
into great Danger as well as Diſgrace : 


— Aetaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis. Hor. Od. 1. 


On this Account it is, that Theocritus, when he gives a Rela- 
tion of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young Hercules, 


aſſigns him in this Point, as a Matter of the greateſt Conſe- 


quence, his own Father for his Tutor: 
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o dive the Chariot and with ſteady Skill 

19 turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 
Ampiitrio kindly did inſtruct his Son: 

Great in that Art; for he himſelf had won 

Vaſt previous Prizes on the Argive Plains: 

And ft! the Chariot which he drove remains, 

Noe hurt Pin? Courte, tho' Time had broke the falling 


T3 5 
Keins. 


[Mr. Creech. 


Tacy who deſire to be informed of the exact Manner of thee 
Rac's, wich certainly were very noble and diverting, may poſh- 
biy 1CCUIVE. AS nuch Pleature aid Satisfaction from the Deſcrip— 
tin ich Vigil has left us of them in Short, as they could 
epect from the Sight itfelf. Georg. iii. 103. 
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Nonne vides ? cum præcipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus ; 

Cum ſpes arrefte juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulſans : illi inſtant verbere torio, 

Et proni dant lora: volat vi fervidus axis. 

Famgque humiles, janigue elati ſublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum ferri, atque aſſurgere in auras, 
Nec mora nec requies : at fulvæ nimbus arene& 
Tollitur ; humeſcunt jpumis fiatuque ſequentum : 
Tantus amor laudum, tante efl victoria cure. 


 Haſt they beheld, when from the Goal they fart, 
The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart, 
Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 
TH extremes of fev'riſh Hopes and chilling Fear; 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 
And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly, 
As borne thro' Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky: 
No Stop, no Stay; but Clouds of Sand arite, 
Spurn'd and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes; 
The hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the firſt : 
Such is the Love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt, 

[Mr. Dryden, 


The Troja, or Ludus Troje, is generally referred to the In- 
vention of Aſcanius. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly dreſſed, and furniſhed with little Arms and Weapons, 
who muſtered in the publick Circus. They were taken, for the 
molt Part, out of he nobleſt Families; and the Captain of them 
bad the honourable Title of Princeps Juventutis; being ſome- 
times next Heir to the Empire, and feldom le's than the Son of 
a principal Senator. This Cuſtom is ſo very remarkable, that 
It would be an unpardonable Omiſſion not to give the whole 
Account of it in /irgil's o Words; eſpecially, becauſe the 
Poet, uſing all his Art and Beauties on the Subject, as a Com- 
pliment to Auguſlus, (a great Admiter of the Sport) has left us 


a moſt inimitable Deſcription, 
5 
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Eneid. 5. Ver. 545. 


Alt pater Aineas, nondum certamine miſſo, 
Cuflodem ad ſeſe comitemque impubis Juli 
Epytidem vocat, & 5 7 fic futur ad aurem : 
Vade age, & Aſcamo, /1 jan puerile paratum 
Amen habet ſecum, curſuſſ u, inſtruxit equorum, 
Ducat avo tur mas, & ſe eflendat in armis, 
Dic, ait. Ipſe omnem longs decedere circo 
Infuſum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frænatis lucent in equis : ques omnis euntes 
Trinacriæ mirata fremit Trejægue juventus, 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma preſſa corona: 
Cornea bina ſerunt prefixa hajtiha ferro ; 
Pars lives humero pharetras: It pettore ſumms 
Flexilis obtarti per collum circulus auri. 

Tres euittum numero turme, ternique vagantur 


Duftares + Pucri his fent 2 ſecuti, 


Armine partito fulgent paribuſſue Mag iſtris. 

Una acies Juverium, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
(Nomen wi referens) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progemes, autturu Italos; quem Thracius albis 


_ Poriat equus bicolor maculis + veſtigia pram! 


Alba pedis, frontengue oftentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini: 
Parous Aizs, pueroque puer dilecius Iulo. 
Extremus, ſarmaque ante omnes pulcher Julus 
Sidonio oft invetlus equo; qurin candida Dido 
Elle ſui ded rat monumentum & piguus amoris. 
Cetera 1 rinacrits pub 2s ſerorts ficefle 

Fertur equis. 

Excipunt plarſu pavidos, paudertgue tuentes 
Dardanids ve terhin tte a7 ſctent cra parentum. 


/ "oftquarm omnem leti conſeſſili oct: /aſque Juorum 
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Adverſe 
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Adver is ſpatiis, alternoſque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugnæque cient funulachra ſub arm:s * 
At nunc terga fugæ nudant, nunc ſpicula vertunt 
Infenſi, facta pariter nunc pace feruntur: 

Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cæſis iter, ancipitemque 

Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error, 

Haud aliter Teucriim nati veſtigia curſu 

Impediunt, texuntque fugas, & prelia ludo : 
Delphinum ſimiles, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumque ſecant luduntque per undas. 
Func morem, hos curſus, atque hæc certamina primus 
Ajcanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
Rettulit, & priſcos dacuit celebrare Latinos; 
Quo puer ipſe modo, ſecum guo Troia pubes, 
Albani docuere ſuos: hinc moxima porro 
Accepit Roma, & patrium ſervavit honorem 
Trojague nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen, 


— 


But Prince Æneas, e er the Games were done, 
Now call'd the wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, 

The good Epytides, whoſe faithful Hand 

In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd: 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd, 

Go bid Aſcanius, if he ſtands prepar'd _ 

To march his yourhful Troops, begin the Courſe, 
And let his Grandſire's Shade commend his growing Force. 
Thus he; and ordered ſtraight the ſwarming Tide 
To clear the Circus; when from every Side 
Crowds bear back Crowds, and leave an open Space, 
Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might paſs, 
The Boys move on, ali glittering lovely bright, 
On well rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents Sight. 
Wond'ring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth _ 
Crow: with Applauſ their Virtues early Growth, 
Their flowing Hair clote flow'ry Chaplets grace, 
And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 

Part bear gay Quivers, on their Shoulders hung, 
And Twiſts of bending Gold lie wreath'd along 
Their Purple Veſt; which at the Neck begun, 
And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles tun. 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice ſix Boys each hopeful Chief obey'd. 
The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhals on, | 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, 
That with Italian Blood ſhall j join his own: 
W hoſe kinder Genius, rip'ning with his Years, 
His wretched Grandſire's Name to better Fortune bears. 
A Thracian Steed, with Spots of ſpreading White 
He rode, that paw, d, and crav'd the promis'd Fight. 
A lovely White his hither Fetlock ſtains; 
And white his high erected Forehead ſhines. 
And next with ſtately Pace young Ats moy'd, 
Young Atys, by the young Aſcanius lov'd, 
From this great Line the noble Attian Stem, 
In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name, 
The third with his Command Aſcanius grac'd ; 
W hoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs'd ; 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhnne above the reſt, 
His rightly Steed from Sidon's Paſture came, 
The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame, b 
And fruitleſs Pledge of her undappy Flame. 
The reſt Sicilian Courſers all beſtrode, 
Which old Aceſtes on his Gueſts beſtow'd. 
Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view; 
Diſcov'ring in the Lines of every Face 
Some venerable Funder of their Race, 
And now the youthful Troop their Round had made, 
Panting with Joy, and all the Crowd ſurvey'd ; 
WW hen ſage Etytides, to give the Sign, 
Crack'd his long Whip, "and made the Courſe begin. 
At once thev gart, and ſpur with artful Speed, 
Till in the Troops the little Chiefs divide 
The cloſe Battalion: Then at once they turn, 
Commanded back ; while from their Fingers borne, 
Their hoſtile Darts a- oft upon the Wind 
Fſhiwering: Then in circling Numbers join'd, 
The manag'd Courſers with due Meaſures bound; 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, 
And wheel and charge, and urge the ſportive War. 
Now Flight thev feizn, and naked Backs expoſe; 


Now with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes; 


And now, confed' rate grown, in peaceful Ranks they cloſe \ 
5 
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As Crete's fam'd Labyrinth to a thouſand Ways, 
And thouſand Gears Walls the Gueſt conveys : 
Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, 

And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage ſhews. 
So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courle 
Spormng purſue, and charge the rival Force. 

As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road 

Play round the ſilent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 
A canius, when (the rougher Storms © 'erblown). 
With happier Fates he rais'd fair Alba's Town; 
This youthful Sport, this folemn Race renew'd, 
And with rew Rites made the plain Latins proud. 
From Alban Sires th' hereditary Game 

To matchleſs Rame by long Succeſhon came: 
And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train'd, 

Troy they {till call, and the brave Trejan Band. 


Lazius, in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana, fancies the 
Juſts and Tournaments, fo much in Faſhion about two or three 
hundred Years ago, to have owed their Original to this Ludus 
Troje, and that Tournamenta is but a Corruption of Trojamenta, 
And the learned and noble Du Freſue acquaints us that many 
are of the lame Opinion. However, though the Word may 
perhaps be derived with more Probability from the French Tourner, 
to turn round with Agility; yet the Exerciſes have ſo much Re- 
ſemblance, as to prove the one an Imitarion of the other. 

The Pyrrbice. or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believed 
to be the ſame with the Sport already deſcribed, But, beſides 
that none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds for 
ſuch a Conjecture, it will appear a different Game, if we look 
a little into its Original, and on the Manner of the Perform- 
ance; The Original is, by ſome, referred to Minerva, who led 
up a Dance in her Armour, after the Congqt ucſt of the Titans : 
By others to the Curetes, or Corybantes, * Jupiter's Guard in his 
Cradle; who leaped up and down, clothing their Weapons, to 

keep old Saturn trom hearing the Cries of his infant Son. Pliny 
attributes the Invention to Pyrrhys, Son to Achilles. who inſti. 
tuted ſuch a Company of Dancers at the Funeral of his Fa- 
ther (4). However, that it was very ancient is plain from 


* —_— 
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(a) Nat. Hiſt. lib. 57. 
R 4 Hamer; 
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Himer ; who, as he hints at it in ſeveral Deſcriptions, ſo parti- 
cularly he mak-s the exact Form and Manner of it to be en- 
graved on the Shield of Achilles, given him by Yulcan. The 
Manner of the Performance ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly in 
the nimble turning of the Body, and ſhifting every Part, as if 
it were done to avoid the Stroke of an Enemy: And therefore 
this was one of the Exerciſes in which they trained the youn 
Soldiers Apuleius deſcribes a Pyrrhick Dance, performed by 


young Men and Maids together (a); which alone would be 


enough to diſtinguiſh it from the Ludus Troe. The beſt Ac. 


count we meet with of the Pyrrhick Dance is in Claudian's Poem 


on the lixth Conſulihip of Honorius: 


Armotos pie [eps choros, certaque vagandi 
Textas lige fugas, inconſuſoſque recur ſus, 

Et pulchr as errorum artes, jocundaque Martis 
Ceriimus : inſonuit cum verbere | ſigna magi/ler, 
MHutatoſgue edant pariter tot peftora motus, 

In latus alliſis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum 
Vibratis grave parma ſonat mucronts acuti 
Verbere, & umbonum pulſu modulante reſultuns 
Ferreus alterno concentus clauditer enſe. 


Their afttul Wand'ring, and their Laws of: Flight 
And unconfus'd Return, and inoffenſive Fight. 

Soon as Maſter's Crack proclaims their Prize, 

heir moving Breaſts in tuneſul Changes riſe; 
The Shields ſalute their Sides, and ſtraight are ſhown 
In Air high waving; deep the Targets groan 

Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Concert and the ſacred Sound. 


Here too the warlike Dancers bleſs our Sight, 


The moſt ingenious Mr, Cartwright, Author of the Royal 
Fare, having Occaſion to preſent a warlike Dance in that Piece, 


took the Meaſures of it from this Paſſage in Claudian, as the 
molt exact Pattern Antiquity had left. And in the printed Play, 


he has even no other Deſcription of that Dance, than by ſetting 


down the Verics whence It is copied. 


—— — 


0% Mil-fier. liv. 19, _ 
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Julius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Vouth, he had 
often danced the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximilian, to the 
Amazement of all Germany : And that the Emperor was once fo 
ſurprized at his warlike Activity, as to cry out, This Hey either 


Was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead of a Skin, or elſe has been "Rn 
in one inſtead of a Cradle (a). 


(a) Poet, lib, x. cap. 18, 


i | « — 8 wa 2 "Fu SEA EAR 
CHAP, III. 

Of the Shows of I, i1d Beaſts, and of the Nau— 
machiz. 


HE Shows of Beaſts were in general deſigned for the 

Honour of Diana, the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this 
Purpoſe, no Coſt was ſpared to fetch the moſt different Crea- 
tures from the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudian, 


—ratibus pars ibat onuſtis 
Ver pw vel fluvios; exanguis dextera torpet 
gs, & proprium metuebat nauvita mercem. 


part in laden Veſſels came, 

Borne on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ; 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


Duodeunque tremendum eſt 

Dentibus, aut inſigue julis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur, decus omne timor que 
Sylvarum, non caute latent, non mole refiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 
Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 
At once the Foreſt' 8 Ornament and Fear; : 
Torn 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Roman Power, 
Nor Strength can fave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. 


Some Creatures were preſented merely as ſtrange Sights and 


Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlandiſh Birds end 
Beaſts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, T ors, Leopards, 
Oc. other Creatures, either purely for Delight, or elſe for the 
Ute of the People, at ſuch "Times as they were allowed Liberty 
of catching what they could for themſelves, as Hares, Deer, and 
the like. We may reckon up three Sorts of Diverſions with the 
Beaſts, which all went under the common Name of Yenatss ; the 
firſt, when the People were permitted to run after the Beaſts, 
and catch what they could for their own Uſe; the ſecond, when 
the Beaſts fought with one another; and the laſt, when they 
were brought out to engage with Men. 1 
When the People were allowed to lay hold on what they could 
get, and carry it off for their own Uſe, they called it Venatio di- 
reptionts: This ſeems to have been an Inftitution of the Empe- 
rors. It was many Times preſented with extraordinary Charge, 
and great Variety of Conttivances. The middle Part of the 


Circus being e all over with Trees, removed thither by main 


Force, and aſtened to huge Planks, which were laid on the 
Ground; theſe, being covered with Earth and Tuf, repreſented 
a natural Foreft, into which the Beaſts being let from the Cave, 
or Dens under Ground, the People, at a Sizn given by the Em- 
peror, fell to hunting them, and carried away what they killed, 
to regale upon at Home. The Beaſts uſually given were Boars, 
Deer, Oxen, and Sheep. Sometimes all Kinds of Birds were 
preſented after the {ame Manner, The uſual Way of let- 
ting the People know what they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcattering 
among them little Tablets or Tickets (Teras) which entitled 
thoſe who caught them to the Contents of their In{cription, 
Sometimes every Ticket was marked with ſuch a Sum of Money, 
payable to the firſt Taker. Theſe Largeſſes were in general 
termed Miſſilia, from their being thrown and diſperſed among 
the Multitude (a). | e | 

The Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Va- 


riety ; ſometimes we find a Tyger matched with a Lion, ſome- 


times a Lion with a Bull, a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhinoce- 
ros with a car, &c. Sometimes we meet with a Deer hunted 


— 
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(2) Ballengen de Ven. Circi, cap. 23. 
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on the Area by a Pack of Dogs. But the moſt wonderful 
Sight was, when by bringing the Water ito the Amphitheatre, 


— Sea Monſters were introduced to combat with Wild 
calts: | | | 


Nec nobis tantum ſylveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, æguoreos ego cum certantibus urſis 


Spectavi vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, 
But huge Sea-Calves, dy'd red with hoſtile Blood 
Of Bears, lie flound'ring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men, that engaged with wild Beaſts, had the common 
Name of Beſtiarii. Some of theſe were condemned Perſons, 
and have been taken Notice of in other Places (a) : Others 
hired themſelyes at a ſet Pay, like the Gladiators; and, like 
them too, had their Schools where they were inſtructed and 
initiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of the Nobility and 
Gentry many Times voluntarily undertaking a Part in theſe 
Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very Women 
were ambitious of ſhowing their Courage on the like Occaſions, 
though with the Forfeiture of their Modeſly : 


Cum —— Maævia Tuſcum 
Figat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma. Sat. i. 22, 


Or when with naked Breaſt the manniſn Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tuſcan Boar, 


And Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian very hand- 
ſomely on the ſame Account. Spedtac. vi. e 


Belliger invictis quod Mars tibi ſævit in armis, 
Non ſatis eft, Cæſar, ſævit & ipſa Venus. 
Proftratum vaſla Nemees in valle leonem 
Nobile & Herculeum fama canclat ons, 
Priſca fides taceat: Nam poſl tua munciu, Cæſar, 
Hac jam faeminea vidimus acta manu. 


Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield z 
Venus, when Cz/ar bids ſhall take the Field, | 
Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield, 

The Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 
By Hercules in doubtful Combat flain, 


(a) Book 3, chap. 20. 
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Still fills our Ears within the Nemean Vale 

And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell: 

No Wonder now; for Cæſar's Reign has ſhown 
A Woman's equal Power; the ſame Renown 
Gain'd by the Diſtaff which the Club had won. 


Thoſe who coped on the plain Ground with Beaſts, com. 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore, for the 
moſt Part, their Safety conſiſted in the nimble Turning of their 
Body aud leaping up and down to elude the Force of their 
Adve ſary. Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of 
the Man who flew twenty Beaſts, all let in upon him at once, 
though we ſunpoſe them to have been of the inferior Kind: 


Hercul:& laudis numeretur ghria © plus «A 
Bis denos pariter perdomuiſſe feras, 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules had done; 
Let twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


But becauſe this Way of engaging generally proved fuc- 


ceſsful to the Beaſt, they had other Ways of dealing with 
them, as by aſſailing them with Darts, Spears, and other mi- 
five Weapons, from the higher Parts of the Amphitheatre, 
where they were ſecure from their Reach; ſo as by ſome Means 
or other they commonly contrived to diſpatch three or four 
hundred Beafts in one Show. 2 | 
In the Show of wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Cæſar in his 
third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppoſed to five hun- 
dred Footmen ; and twenty more with Turrets on their Backs, 
ſixty Men being allowed to defend each Turret, engaged with 
five hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). 
Ihe NAUMACHIAZ owe their Original to the Time 
of the firſt Pun.c+ War, when the Romans firſt initiated their 
Men in the Knowledge of Sea Affairs. After the Improvement 
of many Years they were deſigned as well for che gratifying 
the Sight, as for encreaſing their naval Experience and Diſct- 
pline; and therefore comp*ed one of the folemn Shows, by 
wich the Magiſtrates or Emperors, or any AﬀeRers of Popu- 
larity,” ſo often made their Court to the People. 2 
The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes ſeem to 
repreſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a naval Fight, 


+5 ,.D 


(a) Plin. Not, Ii. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
1 But 
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But it is probable that ſometimes they did not engage in any 
hoſtile Manner, but only rowed fairly for the Victory. This 
Conjecture may be ified by the Authority of Virgil who 
is acknowledged by all the Criticks, in hls Deſcriptions of the 
Games and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always to his own 


Country, and to have drawn them after the Manner of the 


Roman Sports. Now the Sea Contention, which he preſents us 
with, is barely a Tryal of Swiftneſs in the Veſſels, and of Skill 
in managing the Oars, as is moſt admirably delivered in his 
fifth Book: 114, 5 . 


Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamina remis 
Quatuor ex omni dilecta claſſe carinæ, &c. 


The Naumachiæ of Claudius, which he preſented on the Fu- 
cine Lake before he drained it, deſerve to be particularly men- 
tioned, not more for the Greatneſs of the Show, than for the 
Behaviour of the Emperor ; who, when the Combatants paſſed 
before him with fo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave Imperator, 
mnorituri te ſalutant, returned in Anſwer, Avete vos; which when 
they would gladly have interpreted as an Act of Favour, and a 
Grant of their Lives, he ſoon gave them to underſtand that it 
proceeded from a contrary Principle of barbarous Cruelty and 
Inſenſibility (). 5 . 

The moſt celebrated Naumachiæ were thoſe of the Emperor 
Domitian; in which were engaged ſuch a vaſt Number of Veſ- 
ſels as would have almoſt formed two complete Navies (5) for 
a proper Fight, together with a proportionable Channel of 
Water, equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River. Martial 
has a very genteel Turn on this Subj"&. Speclac. 24. 


— 


Si quis ades longis ſerus ſpectator ab oris, 
Cui lux prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 
Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 
Et par unda fretis hic modo terra fuit. 
Non credis? ſpectes dum laxent equora Martem; 
Parva mora ef, dices, hic modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, whoe'er ſrom diſtant Parts arriv'd, 

But this one ſacred Day iu Rome halt liv'd; 
Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 
Of naval Combats: Here was Land but now. 


1 4 


(a) Suelon. Claud. e. 43. Tacit, An. XIII. (4) Sueton. in Domit. c. 4. l 
| | $ 
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Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away; 


Is this beyond your Credit? Only 1 5 
You'll cry with Wonder, Here but now was Sea! 


It is related of the Emperor Helingabalns, that, in a Repre- 
fentaiion of a naval Fight, he fill'd the Channel where the Veſ- 
ſels were to ride with Wine inftead of Water (a). A Story 


ſcarce credible, though we have the higheſt Conceptions of his 


prodigious Luxury and Extravagance, 
FFF 
CHAP. IV. 
Of te GLADIATORS. 


HE firſt Riſe of the Gladiators is referred to the ancient 


Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great Men. 
For the old Heathens, fancying the Ghoſts of the Deceaſed to 
be ſatisfied, and rendered propitious by human Blood, at firſt 


they uſed to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, and offered 


them at the Obſequies : Afterwards they contrived to veil over 
their impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Show of Pleaſure, 
and voluntary Combat; and therefore taining up ſuch Perſons 
as they had procured in tome tolerable Knowledge of Wea- 
pons ; upon the Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed 
Ghoſts, they obliged them to maintain a mortal Encounter 
at the Tombs of their Friends. The firſt Show 
of Gladiators *, exhibited at Rome, was that of 
M. and D. Brutus, upon the Death of their Fa- 


ther A. U. C. 490. in the Conſulſhip of Ap. Claudius and 4. 
Fulvius (b). 


® Munus Gla- 


diatorium. 


Within a little Time, when they found the People exceed- 


ingly pleaſed with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they reſolved 
to give them the like Diverſion as ſoon as poſſible, and there- 
fore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of 
any great or rich Citizen newly deceaſed, but that all the prin- 


cipal Magiſtrates ſhould take Occaſions to preſent the People 


with thele Shows, in order to procure their Eſteem and At- 
ſection. Nay, the very Prieſts were ſometimes the Exhi— 


bitors of ſuch impious Pomps : for we meet with the Ludi 


— 


(a) Lanpliuelus in Il. l ogab. (5) Val. Max, lib, 2. cap. 5 i 
Pontificales 
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Pontificales in Suetonius (a), and with the Ludi Sacerdotales in 
Pliny (b). | 

As for the Emperors, it was fo much their Intereſt to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the Commonalty, that they obliged them 
with theſe Shows almoſt upon all Occaſions : As on their Birth- 
Day; at the Time of a Triumph, or after any ſignal Victory; 
at the Conſecration of any publick Edifices ; at the Games which 


ſeveral of them inſtituted to return in ſuch a Term of Years; 
many others, which. occur in every Hiſtorian. 


And as the Occaſions of theſe Solemnities were fo prodi- 
giouſly increaſed, in the fame Manner was the Length of them, 
and the Number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show exhi- 
bited by the Brut, it is probable there were only three Pair of 
Gladiators, as may be gathered from that of Auſonius: 


Tres primas Thracum pugnas, tribus ordine bellis. 
Juniadæ patrio inferias mijere ſepulchro, 


Yet Julius Cægar in his Mdileſhip preſented three hundred 
and twenty Pair (c). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show of 
Gladiators, wild Beaſts, and Repreientations of Sea-fights, a 
hundred Days together (4): And Trajan, as averſe from Cru- 
elty as the former, continued the Solemnity of this Nature a 
hundred and twenty-three Days, during which he brought out 


a thouſand Pair of Gladiators (e). Two thouſand Men of the 


| fame Profeſſion were liſted by the Emperor Oths to ſerve againſt 


Vitellius. Nay, long before this, they were fo very numerous, 
that, in the Time of the Caulinartan Conſpiracy, an Order paſſed 
to ſend all the Gladiators up and down into the Garriſons, for 
fear they ſhould raiſe any Diſturbance in the City (J), by joining 
with the diſaffected Party, Aud Plutarch informs us, that the 
famous Spartacus, who at laſt gathered ſuch a numerous Force 


as to put Rome under ſome unuſual Apprehenſions, was no more 


than a Gladiator, who, breaking out from a Show at Verona, 
with the Reſt of his Gang, dared proclaim War againſt the 
Roman State (g). | 

In tha mea, Time, the wiſe and the better Romans were 
very ſenlible of the dangerous Conſequences which a Corrup— 


tion of this Nature might produce; and therefore Cicero pre— 


ferred a Law, that no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of Gladia- 
tors within two Years before he appeared Candidate for an 


—_—_—— 
© OO 4 


(a) A. gut. c. 44. (b) Hyiſt. lib. 7. () Plutar b. in (a ſur. (d) Dio, lib. 68. 
6) Tacitus. (/] Sullujt, Catilin, ( Put-rcb, in Craff, 
Office 
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Office (a) Julius Ceſar ordered, that only ſuch a Number of 
Men of this Proteſſion ſhould be in Rome at a Time (b), Au. 
 guftus decreed, that only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould be pre- 
ſented in a Year, and never above ſixty Pair of Combatants in a 
Show (c). Tiberius provided by an Order of Senate, that no 
Perſon fhould have the Privilege of gratifying the People with 
ſuch a v)cmnity, unleſs he was worth four hundred thouſand 
S. ſterces (d). ys 

Nera in a great Meaſure regulated this Affair, after the many 
Abuſes of the former Emperors; but the Honour of entirely re- 
moving this Barharity out of the Roman World, was reſerved 
for Con/lantine the Great, which he performed about the Year 
of the City 1067, nigh ſix hundred Years after their firſt Inſti- 
tuition, Yet under Con/tantius, Theodoſius, and Valentinian, the 
ſame crue] Humour began to revive, till a final Stop was put to 
it by the Emperor Ilonorius; the Occaſion of which is given at 
large by che Authors of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. 

Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general, concerning 
the Oripin, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom. For our 
farther tyformation, it will be neceſſary to take particular No- 
tice of the Condi on of the Gladiators, of their ſeveral Orders 
or Kinds, and of their Manner of Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, or Cap- 
tives; for it was an ordinary Cuſtom to ſel] a diſobedient Servant 
to the Laniſic the Inſtructors of the Gladiators, who, after 
they had taught them ſome Part of their Skill, let them out for 
Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen foon put in for a Share of 
this Privilege to be killed in jeſt; and accordingly many Times 
offered themſelves to hire for the Amphitheatre, whence they had 
the Name of Auttorati, Nay, the Knights and Noblemen, and 
even the Senators themſelves at laſt were not aſhamed to take up 


the ſame Profeſſion, ſome to keep themſelves from ſtarving, after. 


they had ſquandered away their Eſtates, and others to curry Fa- 
vour with the Emperors : So that Augu/lus was forced to com- 
mand by g publick Edict, that none of the Senatorian Order 
ſhould turn Gladiators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame 
Reſiraint on the Knights (/). Yet theſe Prohibitions were fo 
little regarded by the following Piinces, that Nero preſented at 
one Show (if the Nun bers in Suetonzus are not corrupted ) 400 
Senatots, and Coo n the Eque/trian Rank (g). | 


— — 


_ 


— Cicero in Juin. (5) Suet. Caf. cap. 10. (c) Dio. (d) Tacit, An. 4. (e) Dio, 
Ib. 48. (/) Sucton, up, cap. 43. Dio, lib, 54. (g) Idem, Ner, cap, 12. B 
| | ut 
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But all this will look like no Wonder, when, upon a farther 
Search, we meet with the very Women engaging in theſe pub- 
lick Encounters, particularly under Nero and Domitian. Tuve- 
nal has expoſed them very handſomely for this manniſh Humour 
in his ſixth Satyr, 254.: 


Quale decus rerum, ft conjugis quel is fiat, 
Balteus & manice, & criſiæ cruriſque ſiniſiri 
Dimidium regmen? vel fi diver ſa movebit 
Praha, tu felix, ocreas vendente puella. 

Ha ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade : quarum 
Delicias & panniculas bombycinus urit. 
Adſpice quo frenitu monſtratos perferat ictus, 
Et quanto galeꝶ curvetur pondere; quanta 


Poplitibus ſedeat quam denſa faſcia libro. 


Oh ! what a decent ſight 'tis to behold 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold ! 

The Belt, the creſted Plume, the ſeveral Suits 
Of Armour, and the Spaniſb-Leather Boots 

Vet theſe are they that cannot bear the Heat 

Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarſenet ſweat. 

Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore 

She ſtands in Guard, with her right Foot before; 
Her Coats tucked up, and all her Motions jult, 


She "Rampes and then cries hah! at every Thruſt. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Perform- 
ers, for a more ridiculous Set of Combatants are ſtill behind; 
and theſe were the Dwarfs, who encountering one another, or 
the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave a very pleaſant 
Entertainment. Statins has left us this elegant Deſcription of 
_ Hl. I. vi. 57. 


Fic audax ſubit or do pumilorum, 
Quos natura brevi /latu perac tos, 
Nodoſum ſemel in globum ligavit. 
Edunt vulnera, conſeruntque dextras, 
Et mortem ſibi, qua manu, minentur, 
Ridet Mars pate r, & cruenta Vir us; 
 Caſuraeque vagis grues rapinis, 
Mirantur pumilos feraciores. 


To 
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To mortal Combat next ſucceed 
Bold Fencers ol the 1 my Breed, 
Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 
Not worth her farther Labour thought, 
But clos'd the reft in one hard Knot. 
Vith what a Grace they drive their Blow ? 
And ward their Jolr-head from their Foe ? 
Od Mars and rigid Virtue ſmile 
At their fedoubted & hampion's T oil, 
/\nd Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob, let fly, 
Admir'd to ſee their Enemy 
So often by themfclves o'ercome, 
Iaſpit'd eich roabler IIcarts at Rome, 


"Tha leyora! Kinds 54 K '& 144 tors worth obſerving were the 


Retiarii, the Sechtn et, the Hrmillones, the Thractans, the Sam- 
utes, the Finnirapr, the E//-4ari, and the Andabate. But, be- 
tore we enquire particularly into the diltiact O:ders. we. may 
take Notice of feveral Pram es : attributc ed in common to ſome of 
every Kind upon v: arte ys Oecaſtiops. Thus we meet with the 


Cladiatores Ari ani, Who ena: 77 in the Af tecnoon, he chief 
Part of the Show being Hniſned the Morning. Guadzatores 
Fiſcales, thoſe who were maintained out of the Emperor's Pr: 


C25, Or private uy reafury, ſuch as Ar iam calls Kairapog womans 
C ſar's Glasliaters Gladiatores Poftulatitit, commonly Men of 
great Art and Experic nes, whom the People particularly de- 
fired the Emperor to produce: Gliadiatores Catervarit, ſuch as 
did not Rot by Pairs, but ig fmall Companies: Suetonius uſes 
Gateruarii Pugile, in the fame Senſe (a), Gludiatnres Ordinarn, 
ſuch as were preſented according to the common Manner, and 
at the uſual ha and fcught the ordinary Way; on which 
Account 1927 were diſtinguiſhed from the Carervarii, and the 
Poſtulatitt | 

As for 5 5 ſeveral Kinds already reckoned up, they owed 
ther Liltinction to their Country, their Arms, their Way of 


tie being, and juch Circumitances, and may be thus, in ſhort, 
deſeribed: 

„he Ret: 41 was drefied in a (fort Coat; having a Fuſeina or 
Trident in his 1eit-hand, and a Net in his Right, with which 
he endeaveo 100 to entangie his Adverſary, and then with his 


Trident wight caſt!y diſpatch him; on his Head he wore only 
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(a) Ag. cep. 46. 
a Hat 
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a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. The Secuto” 
was armed with a Buckler and a Helmet, wherein was the Pic- 
ture of a Fiſh, in Alluſion to the Net, His Weapon was a 
Scymetar, or Flax Supina, He was called Secutor, becauſe if 
the Retiarius, againſt whom he was always matched, ſhould 
happen to fail in caſting his Net, his only Safety lay in Flight; 
ſo that in this Caſe he plied his Heels as faſt as he could about 
the Place of Combat, 'till he had got his Net in Order for a ſe— 
cond Throw: In the Mean Time this Secutor or Follower | 


purſued him, and endeavoured to prevent his Deſign. Juvenal 


is very happy in the Account he gives us of a young Nobleman 


that ſcandatouſly turned Retiarius in the Rei: zu of Nero: Not 


is there any Relation of this Sort of Combat fo exact in any 
other Author : 


Et illic 
Dedecus urbis habes : nec myrmillonis in armis, 
Nec clypes Gracchum pugnantem aut falce ſupina, 
( Damnat enim tales habitus, ſed damnat & odit :? 
Nec galea faciem abſcondit, movet ecce tridentem, 
Poſtquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam effudit, nudum ad ſpectacula vultum 
Erigit, & tota fugit agnoſcendus arena, 
 Credamus tunice, de faucibus aurea cum ſe 
Porrigat, & longo jattetur ſpira galero : 
Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni | | 
V. ulnere, cum Graccho Juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. viii. 199. 


There you'll find Gracchus from Patrician grown 
A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town. 
Nor will he the Myrmillos Weapons bear, 
'The modeſi Helmet he diſdains to wear. 
As Retiarius he attacks his Foe: 
_ Firſt waves his Trident ready for the Throw. | 
Next caſts his Net, but neither levell'd right, 


So to the Liſts 1 Feaſts of Arms are ſhown, 


He ftares about, expos'd to publi. k Sight, 
"Then places all his Safety in his Flizhr. 

Room for the noble Gladiator! ſee 

His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

P hus when at laſt the brave Weimilio knew 
'I'was Gracchus was the Wretch he did purſue, 
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To conquer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than it he many glorious Wounds had bore. 
[Mr. Stepney, 


Here the Poet ſeems to make the MAyrmillo the ſame as the 
Secutor, and thus all Comments explain him. Yet Lipſſus 
will have the Myrmillones to be a diftinct Order, who fought 
completely armed ; and therefore he believes them to be the 
Crupellarii of Tacitus (a), fo called from fome old Gallic Word, 
expreſſing, that they could only creep along by Reaſon of their 
heavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great Part of the choiceſt Gladiators, 
that Nation having the general Repute of Fiercer:els and Cruelty 
beyond the feſt of the Wearid. The pa ticular Weapon they 
uſed was the Hica, or Faulchion; and the Defence confiſted in 
a Purina, or little roh d Shield, proper to their 1 

ne Original of the Sammite Gladiators is given. us by Lity: 
The Campaniaus, ſay 8 he, bearing a great Hatred to the 84 ni niles, 
they armed a Part of the Gladiators after the Fzſhion of that 
Country, and called them Sammites (b). What theie Arms were, 
he tells us in another Place; they wore a Shield broad at the 
"Top to defend the Breaſts and Shoulders, aud growing more 
narrow towards the Bottom, that it might be moved with the 
greater Convenience; they had a Sort o! Belt coming over their 
Breafts, a Greave on their Left Foot, and a creſted Relmet on 
their Heads; whence it is 7588 that Deſcription of the Ama ꝛo— 
nian Fencer, already given from 7ruvenal, is expressly meant of 
aſſuming the Armour and Duty of a Sammite Gladiator : 


Balteus & inanicæ & criſtæ, cout iſque ſiniftri 
Dimidium temen. 


The Pinng which adorned the Samnite's Helmet, denomi- 
nated another Sort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi, becauſe, being 
matched with the Samnites, they uſed to catch at thoſe Pinnæ, 
and bear them oft in Triumph, as Marks of their Victory. 
Dr. Holiduy takes the Pinnirapus to be the ſame as the Ke— 
tiarius (c). 

Lipſius fancies the Procuratores, mentioned by ba in his 
Oration for P. Sextus, to have been a diftinct Species, and that 
they were generally matched with the Samnites z though perhaps 
the Words of Cicmo may be thought not to imply ſo much. 


— 


— — — — — 


(a) Annal. lib. 5. (5) Lib. g. (c) IN ust: ation on Juvenal, "The 
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The Haplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and Sue- 
tonius (b), may probably be the ſame either with the Samnites or 
Myrmiilones, called by the Greet Name anpaxuy becauſe they 
fought in Armour. 

The Eſſedarii, mentioned by the fame Authors (c), and by 
Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome Occafions engaged 
one another out of Chariots, * though perhaps at * Effeda. 
other Times they fought on Foot like the reſt. The 
Eſfedum was 4 Sort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and the 
Britons uſed to aſſail the Romans in their Engagements with them. 

The Andabatæ, or ' Av3z8arai, fought on Horſeback, with a 
Sort of Helmet that covered all the Face and Eyes, and there- 
fore Andabatarum more pugnare, is to combat blindfold. 

As to the Manner of the Gladiators Combats, we cannot ap- 
prehend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before, and 
what after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 
any Perſon defign'd to oblige the People with a Show, he ſet 
up Bills in the publick P laces Ss, giving an Account of the Time, 
the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circumſtances. This 
they called Munts pronunciare, or proponere; and the Libelli or 
Bills were ſometimes termed Edictia; many Times, beſides 
theſe Bills, they {et up great Pictures, on which were deſcribed 
the Manner of the Fi She, and the Etfigies of ſome of the moſt 
celebrated Giadiators, whom they intended to bring out, This 
Cuſtom is elegantly deſcribed by Horace, Book ii. Sat. vil. 95% 


Vel cum Pauſiaca tor pes, inſane, tabella, 

Qui peccas, minus atque ego, cum Fulvi, Rutubæquo, 
Hut Plactdetani contents poplite miror 

Prelia, rubrica pita aut carbone, velut fi 

Re vera pugnent, feriaut, vitent que moventss 

Ar ma viri? 


Or when on ſome rare Piece you wond'ring ſtand, 
And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
Are vou lefs vain than I, when in the Street \ 
"The painted Canvas holds my ravilh'd Sight; 
Where with bent Knees the ſkilful Fencers ſtrive 
Jo ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mov'd alive; 
And with new Sleights ſo well expreſs'd engage, — 
That J amaz'c ae up, and thiak them on the Stage. 


— — <> „ 
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(a) Cmtroverſ, lib. 4. (6) In Calig. 3. (=) Serec, Epiſt, 39. Sucton, Calig. 3 ce 
U; 414d, 21. (4, In Epiſtoiis. ; 
S 3 At 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt Place the 


Gladiators were brought out all together, and obliged to take a 
Circuit round the Arena in a very ſolemn and pompous Manner, 
After this they proceeded paria componere, to match them b 

Pairs, in which Care was uſed to make the Matches ul 
Betore the Combatants fell to it in earne#}, they tried their Skill 
againſt one another with more harmleſs Weapons, as the Rudes, 


Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Foils, and ſuch- 


like. This Cicero admirably obſerves : Si in illo ipſo gladiatorio 
vitæ certumine, quo ferro decernitur, tamen ante congreſſum multa 
Hunt, que non ad vulnus, fed ad ſpeciem valere videantur; quant9 


magis hoc in Oratione expettundum % If in the mortal Combats 


of the Gladiavors, where ihe Victory is decided by Arms, before they 
attually engage, there are feveral Flourtſhes given, more for a SH 
of Art than a Def ton of hurting ; how much more proper would this 
lnnk in the Contention of an Or 8550 ? "This Flouriſhing before the 
Fight was called in common Preluſio, or, in Reſpect to the 
Swords only, Yentlatio, This Exerciſe was continued, till the 
Trumpets ſounding gave them Notice to enter on more deſpe- 
rate Encounters, and then e were ſaid vertere Arma: 


Ita rem natam eſſi iutelliga, 


Naceſſum «ft ver ſis armis depugnarier. Plaut. 


The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere of avoiding 
a Blow, exire. Virg. An v. 438. 


Cirpere tela mods, atque oculis vigiluntibus exit. 


When any Perſon received a remarkable Wound, either his 
Adverſary or the People uſed to cty out, Valet, or hoc hubet. 
This Virgil alludes to, Ancid. xii, 294. 


——Tel ue orantem multa trabal: 
Inh altus equy graviter ferit, atque ta fatur : 
lac babct : Her magus melior data victima divis. 


—iJim, as much he pray'd, 

With his huge Spear 47 5 p deeply ſtruck | 
rom his high Courſer's Back, and chaciug ſpoke, 
I. has 1t; EET to this auſpicious Blow 

A nobler V. cim the gicat Gods ſhall owe. 


The 
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The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and ac- 
knowledged himſelf conquered; yet this would not fave his 
Life, unleſs the People pleaſed, and therelore he made his 
Application to them for Pity, The two Sizns of Favour and 
Diſlike given by the People were, premere Pollicem, and vertere 
Pollicem, Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrelled much about 
to little Purpoſe, But M. Dacier ſeems to have been more happy 
ia his En on than his Predeceffors. The former he takes 
to be a clenching of the Fingers of both Hands between one 
another, and ſo holding the two Thumbs upright clote topether, 
This was done to expreſs their Admiration of the Art and Cou- 
rage ſhowed bv both Combatants, and a Sign to the Conqueror 
to bare che Lite of his Antagoniſt, as having performed his Part 
remarkably well, Hence Horace, to fipaity the extraordinary 
Commendation that a Man could give to one of his own Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition, ſays, Ep. xviii. 66 : 


Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 


And Meander has Tzu; milteiy, to preſs the Fingers, a 
Cuſtom on the Græcian Stage, deugned for a Mark of Appro- 
bation, anſwerable to our Clappins. 

But the contrary Motion, or bending back of the Thumbs, 
ſignified the Difſatistaction of the Spectators, and authorized 
the Victor to kill the other Combatant outright tor a 
Coward : 


4 erſo pollice 7 | 
Duembibet occrdunt e Juv. Sat. 3. 36. 


Where inffluene'd bv the Rabble's bloody Will, 
Wich Thumbs ben back, they populatly kill. 


Beſides this Privilege of the Penple, the Emperors ſcem to 
have had the Liberty of vin whom they thought fit, when 
they were preſent at tie Sylemnity, and, perhaps, upon the bare 
Comi ag in of the Einperor into the Place of Combat, the Gla- 
diatots, w who at that Inſtant had ihe worlt ot it, were delivered 

tron farther Danger: 


Ca wir adventu tut Gladiator arena 
lait,  auxilinm hon leve vultus habet. Martial. 


3 Where 
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Where Cæſar comes, the worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare Preſence (like the e reprieves. 


After the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks of Fevove 
conferred on the Victors, as many Times a Preſent of Money, 


perhaps gathered up among the Spectators, which Juvenal al- 
ludes to, Sat. 7: 


Accipe Viclori populus quod poſiulat aurum. 


[Fake the Gains 
A conqu'ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains, 


But the moſt common Rewards were the Pileus and the Rudis: 

The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as were Slaves. 
for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The Rudis ſeems to 
have been beſlowed both on Slaves and Freemen, but with this 
Difference, that it procured for the former no more than a 
Diſcharge from any further Performance in Publick, upon which 
they commonly turned Laniſiæ, ſpending their Time in training 
up young Fencers. Ovid calls it, futa Rudis f 


Tutaque depoſito poſcitur enſe 40 


But the Rudis, when given to ſuch Perſons as, „ being free, 


had hired themſelves out for thele Shows, reſtored them to a 
tall Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both thele Sorts of Rudiarii, 
being excuſed from further Service, had a Cuſtum to hang up 
their Arms in the “ 'emple of [{ercules, the Patron of their Pro- 
feſſion, and were never called our again without their Conſent. 


Horace has given us a full Account of this Cuſtom, in his firſt 


Epilt! C 10 Ae nas by 


Prima diele mili, ſumma dicende camæna, 
Sed latum falls & donatum jam rude, quarts, 
Meacenas, uerum antiquo me includere ludo. 
Nn eadem oft eetas, non mens. Vejanius, armis 
Fler cults al b. /tem fixts, latet abditus agro : 

5 Ps pul trend toties exoret arena. 


AHlerce has; 


3 
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Macenns, you whoſe Name and Title grac'd 
My carly Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt: 
Now, when [I've long engag'd with wiſh'd Succels, 
And full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe; 
While ſprightly Fancy fits with heavy Age, 
Again you'd bring me on the Stage. 
Yet wiſe Vejanius, hanging up his Arms 
To Hercules, yon little Cottage farms: 
Leſt he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 
To cringe to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns. 


The learned Dacier, in his Obſervation on this Place, ac- 
quaints us, "I hat it was a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
laid down any Art or Employment, to conlecrate the proper 
Inſtruments of their Calling to the particular Deity, who was 
acknowledged for the Preſident of that Profeſſion, And there- 
fore the Gladiators, when thus diſcharged, hung up their Arms 
to Hercules, viho had a Chapel by every Amphitheatre ; and 
where there were no Amphitheatres, in Circo: And over every 
Place aſſigned to ſuch manly Performances, there ſtood a Her- 
cules with his Club. 

We may take our Leave of the Gladtators with this excellent 
Paſlage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome Meaſure as an Apo— 
Jogy for the Cuſtom: Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum & inhu- 
manum nonmullis videri ſolet: & haud ſcis an non ita ſit, ut nunc 
fu: tum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe multe, 
oculis quidem nulla poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem & mortem 
diſciplina (a). The Shows of Gladiators may poſſibly to ſome Per- 
ſons ſeem barbarous and inhuman : And indeed, as the Caſe now 
lands, I cannot ſuy that the Cenſure is unjuſt, But in thoſe Times, 
when only guilty Perſons compoſed the Number of Combatants, the 
tar perhaps might receive many better Iuſtructions; but it it im- 
pſfuble that any Thing, which affefs our Eyes, ſhould fortify us with 

Figte SUCCe 5 againſt the Aſſaults of Grief and Death. 


(a) T: jel, Aist. 2. 
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CHAP. VII. 


RS, ba LUDI SCENICI, or Stage-Plays: 


Fir of the Satires and the Mimick- Pieces, with 
the Riſe and Advances of ſuco Entertainments 
among the ROMANS. 


HE LUDI SCENTCH, or Stage-Plays, have been com. 


monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Tragedy, 
and Comedy. Ihe elder Scaliger will have Satire to have pro- 


ceeded from Tragedy, in the me Manner as the Mimus from 


Comedy: But we are aſſured this was in Uſe at Rome, long 
before the more perfect Dramas had gained a Place on the 
Stage. Nor has the ſame excellent Critick been more happy in 
tracing the Original of this Sort of Poetry as far as Greece : For 


we cannot ſuppoſe it to bear any Reſemblance to the Chorus, 


or Dance of Satires, which uſed to appear in the Theatres at 
Athens, as an Appendage to ſome of their Tragedies, thence 
called Satyrigue. This Kind of Greek Farce was taken up purely 
in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, not admitting 
thoſe ſarcaſtical Reflections, which were the very Eſſence of 
the Roman Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and Dacier, without 
caſting an Eye towards Greece, make no Queſtion but the Name 
is to be derived from Satura, a Roman Word, ſignifying full: 
The [u] being changed into an [i]; after the ſame Manner as 
optiemus and maxumus were afterwards ſpelled optimus and maxi- 


mus. Satura, veing an Adjective, muſt be ſuppoſed to relate to . 


the Subſtantive Lanx, a Platter or Charger; ſuch as they filled 
yearly with all Sorts of Fruit, and offered to their Gods at 
their Feſtivals, as the Primitie, or firſt Gatherings of the Sea- 
ſon. Such an Exprefl n might be well applied to this Kind of 
Poem, which was full of various Matter, and wriiten on di'- 

ferent Subjects. Nor are there wanting other Inſtances of the 
fame V/ ay of [ne 1K, ng; As particularly per Saturum Sententias 
exquirere, is uſed by Salluſl, to fignity the Way of Voting in 
the ee neither the Members were told, nor the 

Voices counted, but all gave their Suffrages pron iſcuoully; and 
without obſerviie anz 0. der. And the Vliſloriæ Satur&, 05 


per e Ul "tur were nothing elle but miſcellaneous 
T' acts 
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Tracts of Hiſtory. The Original of the Roman Satire will lead 
us into the Knowledge of the firſt Repreſentations of Perſons, 
and the rude Effays towards Dramatick Poetry, in the ruſtic 
Ages of Rome; for which we are beholden to the accurate Re- 
ſearch of Dacier, and the Improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. 

During the Space of almoſt four hundred Years from the 
Building of the City, the Romans had never known any Enter- 
tainments of the Stage, Chance and Tollity firſt found out 
thoſe Verſes which they called Saturnian, becauſe they ſuppoſed 
ſuch to have been in Uſe under Saturn. And Feſcennine, from 
Feſcennia, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt practiſed. 
| The Actors, upon Occatton of Merriment, with a groſs and 
ruſtic Kind of Raillery, reproached one another, ex tempore with 
their Failings; and at the fame Time were nothing ſparing of 
it to the Audience. Somewhat of this Cuſtom was afterwards 
retained in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt of Saturn, celebrated in 
December At leaſt all Kind of Freedom of Speech was then 
allowed to Slaves, even againſt their Maſters : And we are not 
without ſome Imitation of it on our Chr:/mas-Gamboels, We 
cannot have a better Notion of this rude and unpoliſhed Kind of 
Faree, than by imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holiday 
dancing lubberly, and upbraiding one another, in ex tempore 
Doyerel, with their Defects and Vices, and the Stories that were 
told of them in Bake-houſes and Barbers Shops, 

This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage-Plays, 
for the Space of a hundred and twenty Years together: But 
then, when they began to be ſomewhat better bred, and en- 
tered, as one may ay, into the firſt Rudiments of civil Conver- 
Go. they left theſe Hedge Notes for another Sort of Poem, 
a little more poliſned, which was alſo full of pleaſant Raillery, 
bur without any Mixture of Obſcenity, This new Species of 
Poetry appeared under the Name of Satire, becauſe of its Va- 
| 53. and was adorned with Compoſitions of Muſick, and with 
Dances. 

When VEE: Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514, bad 
introduced the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the People neglected and abandoned their old Diverſion of Sa- 
tires: But not long atter they took them up again, and then 
they joined them to their Comcdies, playing them at the End of 
ihe Drama; as the French continue at this Day to act their 


Farces in the Nature of a ſcparate Repreſentation from their 
« lapedies, 


A Year 
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A Year after A:dronicus had opened the Raman Stage with his 
new{Drama's, Ennius was born; who ,when he was grown to 
Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly IE the Genius of the 
People, and how eagc -rly they followed the fir © SAtITES, thought 
it would be worth his while to rehne upon the Project, and to 
write Satires, not to be acted on the I heatre, but read, Ihe 
Event was anſwerable to his Expectation, and his Delton be. 
ing improved by Pacuvius, adorned with a more graceful Tun 
by Lucilius, and advanced to its full Height by Horace, Juvenal, 
and Perſius, grew into a diſtinct Species of Poetry, and has ever 
met with a kind Reception in the World. To the fame Or. 
ginal we owe the other Sort of Satire, called Yarrenan, from 
the learned Varro, who firſt compoſed it. This was written 
freely, without any Reſtraint to Verſe or Proſe, but conſiſted of 
an Intermixture of both; of which Nature are the Satyricon of 
Petronius, Senvca's mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius, 
and Bozthius's Conſolations. 

As for the Mimus, from Miuciodai to imitate, Scaliger de- 
fines it to be, a Poem imitating any Sort of Aliens, fo as to mali 
them appear ridiculous (a). The Original of it he refers to the 
Comedies, in which, when the Chorus went off the Stage, 
they were ſucceeded by a Sort of Actors, who diverted the Au- 
dience for ſome Time with apiſh Poſtures, and antick Dances. 
They were not maſked, but had their Faces ſmeared over with 
Soot, and dreſſed themſelves in Lambſkins, which are called 
Peſcia in the old Verſes of the Salii. 

They wore Garlands of Ivy, and carried Baſkets full of Herbs 
and Flowers to the Honour of Bacchus, as had been obſerved in 
the firſt Inſtitution of the Cuſtom at Athens. They acted al- 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes. 

Theſe Diverſions being received with univerſal Applauſe 
by the People, the Actors took Aſſurance to mode] them into 
a diſtinct Entertainment from the other Plays, and preent 
them by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that 
they undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the 
Name of Mimi, repreſenting an imperfect Sort of Prana, 
not divided into Acts, and performed only by a ſingle Peron. 
Theſe were a very frequent Entertainment of the Roman Stage, 
long after Tragedy and Come iy had been advanced to their tull 
Height, and te: med to have always maintained a very great 

Eſteem in the Fown, 
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(a) De Re Poct. lib. Ic cap. 10. 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as ; they called 
them, were Laberius and Publius, both cotemporary to Fu- 
lius Ceſar. Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rauk, 
and, at threeſcore Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of 
his own compoſing, in the Games which Czfar preſented to 
the People; for which he received a Reward of five hundred 
Seſtertia, and a gold Ring, and fo recovered ne Honour which 
he had forſeited by performing on the Stage (a). Macrobius 


bas given us a Part of a Prologue of this Author, wherein he ſeems 


to complain of the Obligations which Cæſar laid on him to ap- 
pear in the Quality of an Actor, ſo contrary to his own 
Inclination, and to the former Courſe of his Life. Some 
of them, which may ſerve for a Taſte of his Wit and Style, are 
as follow: 


Fortuna immoderata in bono æque atque in malo, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum latidibus 
Floris cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 

_ Cur, cum vigebam membris previridantibus, | 
Sattsfacere populs tali cum poteram vir, 
Non flexibilem me concurva/li ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicts © uid ad ſcenum Hero * 
Decorem forme, an dignitatem corporis? 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundæ fonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpens vir's arboreas necat, 
ſta me vetuſlas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Sepulchri ſimilis, nihil nift nomen retineo, 


Horace indeed expreſcly taxes his Compoſures with Want of 
Elegance (6) ; but Scaliger (c) thinks the Cenſure to be very 
unjuſt; and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 

There goes a ſharp Repartce of the fame Lalerius upon 


Tully, when, upon receiving the golden Ring of Car, he 


went to reſume lis Seat among the nights; they out of a 

Principle of Honour feemed very unwillir,s to receive him; 
Cicero particularly told him, as he paſſed by, "That indeed he 
would make Room for him with all his Heart, but that he was 
ſqueezed up already himfelf, No Wonder (fays Laberius) 
that you, who commonly make Uſe of two Seats at once, 
fancy yourſelf ſqueezed up, when 200 ſit like other People. 


CR 
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(a) Suet. in Jul. cap. 39. Nfucteb. Saturn, lib. 2. Cap. 7. 40 1b, 1. vat, 10. 
(e) De Re Port, lib. 1. Cap, 10. | 1 
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In which ke gave a very ſevere Wipe on the Double-dealing of 
the Orator (a). 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth, but received his Education at 
Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral Spe- 
cimens of Wit obtained his Freedom, he ſet to write Mimick 
Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applauſe, about the 
Towns in Tay. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to. bear a 
Part in Ceſar's Plays, he challenged all the Dramatick Writers 
and Actors, and won the Prize from every Man of them, one 
by one, even from Laberins himſelf (b). A Collection of Sen- 
tences taken out of his Works is {till extant. Toſeph Scaliger 
gave them a very high Encomium, and thought it worth iis 
while to turn them into Gre“. 


fa) Mucreb. Saturn, lib. 2. cap. 7. (J) Idcm, lib. 2. cap. 7. 


K eee e Need 
. 
Of the RoMAN Tragedy aud Comedy. 
THE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrowed 
from the Gracians, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 


under the preſent Deſign: Yet, in order to a right Underſtand— 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough tor a very ufeful En- 


quirys without roaming ſo far as Athens, unleſs upon a necel-. 


ſary Errand. The Parts of a Play agreed on by ancient and 
modern Writers, are theſe four: Firſt, The Protaſis, or En- 
trance, Which gives a Light only to the e of the Per- 
ſons, and proceeds very little to any Part of the Action. Se— 
condly, The Epitaſis, or Working up of the Plot, where the 
Play grows warmer; the Deſign or Action of it is drawn on, 
and you (ee lomething promiſing that will come to pals. IT hirdly, 
The Cata/tafts, or, in a Roman Word, the Status, the Reight 
and full Growth of the Play: T his may properly” be called 
the Counter-turn, which deſtroys that Expectation, embro!ls 
that Action in new Difficulties, and leaves us far diſtant from 
that Hope in which it found us. Laſtly, the Cataſtrophe, ot 
Auvoi, the Ditcovery or unravelling of the Plot, Here we fee 
all Things fettied again on their fit Foundation, and, the 
"Obſtacles: which hindered the ID. ſian or Action of the Play 
at once removed, it ends with that Reſemblance of Truth and 

N ature, 
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Nature, that the Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it 
(4). It is a Queſtion whether the firſt Roman Drama's were 


divided into Acts; or at Jeaft it ſeems probavle, that they were 
not admitted into Comedy, 'til after it had loſt its Chorus, 
and ſo ſtood in Need of ſome more neceſſary Diviſions than 
could be made by the Muſick only. Yet the five Acts were fo 

eſtabliſhed in the Time of . that he gives it for a Rule, 
Art. Poet. 189. 


Neve minor, neu / t quinto productior actu 
Fabula. 


The Diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Inven- 
tion of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old Co- 
pies of Plautus and Terence; and therefore cheſe are wholly left 


out in the excellent French and Engliſh Tranſlations. 


The Drama's preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Palate and Togate, Grecian, and properly Reman. In 
the fo.mer, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were 
habited according to the Faſhion of that Country; in the 
other, the Perſons were ſuppoſed to be Romans, But then 
the Comedies properly Roman were of ſeveral Sorts: Prætex- 
tatæ, when the Actors were ſuppoſed to be Perſons of Qua- 
lity, ſuch as the Liberty of wearing the Prætexta, or purple 
Gown : Talernariæ, when the Tabernæ, low or ordinary Luild- 
ings, were expreſſed in the Scenes, the Perſons being of the 
lower Rank, Suetonius (b) informs us, that C. Melifſus, in the 
Time of Augu/tus, introduced a new Sort of Togate, winch he 
called Trabeatæ. Monſicur Dacer is © f Opinion, nat they 
were wholly taken up in Matters relating to the Camp, a and 
that the Perſons repreſented were ſome of the chief Officers (e 7 
For the Trabea was the proper Habit of the Conſul, when he 
fet forward on any warlike Deſign. TI here was a Species of 
Comedy different from both tkeſe, and more jnelining to Farce, 
which they called Arellana, hom Atella, a Town of the O/cians 
in Campania, where it was firſt invented. The chick Deſi, an of 
It was Mirth and jeſting, (woe h ſometime with a Mixture of 
Debauchery, and Jaſe wious Po ures) and therefore the Actors 
were not ens among the Lale. ionts, or common Players, 
but kept the Benefit of their Tribe, and might be lifted for Sol- 
diets, a Privilege allowed only to Freemen. Sometimes per— 


3 


(a) Mr. Dryden's Dan at. E. (5) D. Claris Crummit. 23. (c) Not. 
on Herac. 2 Art. Pot. 
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haps the Atellanæ were preſented between the Acts of other 


Comedies, by Way of Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet 


with Ex2dium Atellanicum in Suetonius (a). 

Though all the Rules by which the Drama is practiſed at this 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the 
Plot, as the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, Nar- 
rations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, were de- 
livered to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which we 
make of all Performances of this Kind are guided by their Ex- 
amples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral] Things belonging 
to the old Diamatick Pieces which we cannot at all underſtand 
by the Modern, fince, not being eſſential to theſe Works, they 
have been long diſuſed Of this Sort we may reckon up, as par- 
ticularly worth our Obſervation, the Buſkin and the Sock, the 
Maſques, the Chorus, and the Flutes, 

The Cothurnas and the Soccus were ſuch eminent Marks of 


Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were brought not only to ſignify thoſe diſtinct Species of Dra— 
matick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the humble Style 
in any other Compoſition : As Martial calls Virgil Cothurnatu:, 


thouy ti he never meddled with Tragedy: 
Grande Cothurnati pone Maronis opus, 


This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high Sort of 
Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinary Size 
of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppoſes the old Heroes to have gene- 
rally been; and at the ſame lime giving them Leave to 
move but ſlowly, were well accomodated to the State and 
Gravity which Subjects of ihat Nature required. Yet it is 
plain they were not in Ule only on the Stage; for Virgil brings 
in the Goddeſs Venus in the Habit of a Yyrian Maid, telling 
Aeneas, i. 340. 


Virginibus Tyriis nos ef geflare Haretram, 
Purpureeque alte ſuras vincire caiu,ine. 


From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore 


Buſbins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe them 


to be much lighter and better contrived than the other, ior 
tear they thould prove a Hindrance to the Swiftneſs and Agi— 
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(a) Tier. 45. 
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lity required in that Sport. The Women in ſome Pars; of Italy 
{till wear a Sort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat I ce theſe _ 
Buſkins, which they call Cropprni : Laſſels informs us, that he 
had ſeen them at Venice a full halt Yard high. _ 

The Soccus was a flight Kind of Covering for the Feet, whence 
the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are derived. The Ce- 
medians Ware theſe, to repreſent the Vility of the Perſon they 
repreſented, as debauched young Sparks, old crazy Miſers, 
Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of that Gang; for 
the Sock being proper to the Women, as it was very light and 
thin, was always counted ſcandalous when worn by Men. 
Thus Seneca (a) exclaims againſt Caligula for fitting to judge 
upon Life and Death in a rich Pair of Socks, adorned with 
Gold and Silver, 


| Another Reaſon why they were taken up by the Actors of 


Comedy might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could be 
imagined for Dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen, the Pa- 
tron of Weddings, /b. 9: 
Huc veni niveo gerens 
Luteum pede ſoccum 
Excituſque hilari die, 
Nuptialia concinens 
Vace car mind tinnula, 
Pelle humum pedib us 


The Perſona or Maſk, A. Gellius (b) derives (according to 
an old Author) from perſons, to ſound thoroughly; becauſe 
theſe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open at the 
Mouth, rendered the Voice much clearer and fuller, by con- 
tracting it into a leſſer Compaſs. But Scaliger will not allow of 
this Conjecture. However, the Reaſon of it (which is all that 
concerns us at preſent) appears from all the old Figures of the 
Maſks, in which we tind always a very large wide Hole de- 
ſigned for the Mouth. Madam Dacicr, who met with the 
Draughts of the comic Vizards in a very old Manuſcript of 
Terence, informs us, that they were not like ours, which cover 
only the Face, but that they came over the whole Head, and 
had always a Sort of Peruke of Hair faſtened on them, proper 
to the Perſon whom they were to repreſent. 

The Original of the Maſk is referred by Horace to A.- 
chylus, whereas before the Actors had no other Diſguiſe, but 


— 
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to ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this was 
wall enough, when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 


lonotum Tragice Genus inveniſſe Camenæ 

Dicitur, ty plan is vexiſſe Poemata T heſpus : 

SINE canerent agerentque peruncti farcibus od. 

597 hunc erſonæ pailegue repertor bone/le 

Aſelylus, & modicis implevit pulputa tignis; 

fit dicuit magnumgue loqui, nitique Cethurno. Ars Poet. 275. 


When 7/%% is firſt expoſed the Tragic Muſe, 

Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; 
Where vhaſtly Faces, ſtained with Lecs of Wine, 

Prigtucd the Children, and amus d the Crowd, 

This tchylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 

And built a dtaye, found out a decent Dreſs, 

Brought Vizards in (a civiler Diſguiſe) 

And taupht Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 


[My Lord Roſcommon, 


The Chorus Ilidelin defines to be a Company of Actors, re- 
preſenting the Allembly or Body of thoſe Perſons, who either 
were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place or 
Scene where the Bufineis was fuppoied to be tranſacted. "This 
is exactly obſerved in the four Grawan Dramatick Poets, Aiſchy- 
2115, Sephocies, Luripides, aud Ariſtephanes; but the only Lalin 
Pragedies Which remain, thoſe under the Name of Sereca, as 
they ale 5 75 * 10 any Reſpect As, {9 particularly are they in 
the Chorus; for ſometimes they hear all that is ſaid upon the 
Stage, ſce all that is done, and ſpeak very properly to all; at 
other Times one would think they were blind, deaf, or dumb. 
In many of theſe Drama's, one hardly can ell whom they re- 
pre tent, now they were dteſſed, what Reaſon brings them on 
the Stage, or way they are of one Sex more than of another. 
Indeed the Veries are 15 „ ul 1: nought, and over-loadcd 
with Conceit, but may in moſt Places be very well ſpared, 
without ſpoiling any 1 lung either in the Senſe or the Reputation 
of the Poem. Beides, the Thebais has no Chorus at all, which 
may pive us Occation to doubt of what Scaliger F ſo po- 
firively. that "Fra gedy was never without Choruſes, For it ſeems 
—obable chough, that in the "Time of the debauched and looſe 
- mp erore, She n Mimicks and Buffbons came in for Interludes 

) 1 careuy as well as Con nedy, the Chorus cealed by Degrees 
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to be a Part of the Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a 


Troop of Muſicians and Dancers, who matked the Intervals of 


the Acts. | 
The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently delivered by 
Horace : De Art. Poet. 193. | OO | 


Aeris partes Chorus officiumgae virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propefito conducat & hereat apte. 
Ille bonis faveatque & concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes; 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
 Tuflitiam, legeſque & apertis otia portis. 
| {lie tegat commiſſa; deoſque precetur & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna, ſuperbis. 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 
And has a generous and manly Part, 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 
And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 
Sobriety, Security, and Peace, SET 
And begs the Gods to turn bright Fortune's Wheel, 
To raiſe the Wretched, and pull down the Proud; 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the Acts 
But what ſome Way conduces to the Plot. 
| [My Lord Roſcommon, 


This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of, 
Tragedies ; yet the old Comedies, we are aflured, had their 
Choruſes too, as yet appears in Ari/tophanes ; where, beſides _ 
thoſe compoſed of the ordinary Sort of Perſons, we meet with 
one of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps, but 
all very conformable to the Nature of the Subject, abd ex- 
tremely comical, 

It would be foreign to our preſent Purpoſe to trace the Ori- 
ginal of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regulated by Theſ- 
pi, (generally honoured with the Title of the firſt Tragedian ;) 
whereas before it was nothing elſe but a Company ot Muſicians 
ſinging and dancing in Honour of Bacchus, It may be more 
proper to obſerve how it came, after ſome Lime, to be left 
out in Comedy, as it is in that of the Romans. Horace's Kea— 
ſon is, that the Malignity and fatyrical Humours of the Poets 
was the Cauſe of it; tor they made the Chorufes abuſe People ſo 
| 2 ſeverely, 
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ſeverely, and with ſo bare a Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt 
forbad them to uſe any at all: De Art. rock 283. 


— — 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


But, perhaps, if the Rules of Probability had not likewiſe 
ſeconded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preſerved their 
Chorus fill, bating the atyrical Edge of it. Therefore a far- 
ther Reaſon may de offered for this Alteration. Comedy took 
its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; and, when the 
dowentigabt Abuſing of living Perſons was prohibited, they in- 
vented new Subjects which they governed by the Rules of I ra- 
Tr ; but as they were neceſſitated to paint the Actions of the 

\ ulpar, and conſe quently confined to mean Events, they gene- 
rally choſe the Flace of their Scene in ſome Street, before the 
Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppoſed concerned in the Plot: 
Now it was not very likely that tnete ihould be ſuch a Company 
in thoſe Places, managing an Intrigue of inconſiderable Perſons 
from Morning till Night. Thus Comedy of itſelf let fall the 
Chorus, which it could not preſerve with any Probability. 

The Tiliæ, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any particu- 
Jar Sub} ject of Antiquity, and yet without the Knowledge of 
ahora WE run make nothing of the Titles prefixed to Terence's 
Comedies. Horace gives us no further Light into this Matter, 
than by ovſerving the Difference between the {mall rural Pipe, 
and the larger and louder. F jute, afterwards brought into 
Faſhion ; however his Account is not to be N by : 
Ars Poet. 202. 


Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vintta, tubæque 
Mimulu; fed tenus fimplexque foramine pauco, 
Aijpirare & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 
Neondum jpifſa uimis complere ſedilia flatu : 
us fe fane pepulus numerabilis, utpote par uus, 
tt frupt caſtuſque verecundu/que corbat, 
Poſtquum cepit agros extendere victor, & urbem 
Latior . 11 murus, vinoque diurno 
Placari Genius fiſtis impune diebus ; 
Acceſſit numariſque niodiſque licentia major. 
Indectus quid enim faperet, liberque laborum 
Ruſlicus us band eanjuſus, turpis hineflo ? 
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Sic priſce motumgue & luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 

(Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 

Was Entertainment for the infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors, 

But, when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd 

And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 

Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſc, 

The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit? 

Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 

Then came rich Clothes and graceful Action in, 

And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes, 


[My Lord Roſcommon. 


This Relation, though very excellent, cannot ſolve the main 


| Difficulty; and that is, to give the proper Diſtinction of the 


Flutes, according to the ſeveral Names under which we find 
them, as the Pares and Impares, the Dextræ and Siniſiræ, the 


Lydiz, the Sarranæ, and the Phrygie. Moſt of the eminent 


Criticks have made fome Eſſays towards the clearing of this 
Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, Salmaſius, and 
Tanaguillus Faber: From whoſe Collections, and her own ad- 
mirable Judgment, Madam Dacter has lately given us a very 
rational Account of the Matter. The Performers of the Mu- 


fick (ſays ſhe) played always on two Flutes the whole Time of 


the Comedy; that which they ſtopped with their Right-Hand, 
was on that Account called Right-handed; and that which 
they ſtopped with their Left, Left-handed : The firſt had but 
a tew Holes, and ſounded a deep Baſe; the other had a great 
Number of Holes, and gave a ſhriller and ſharper Note. When 
the Muficians played on twy Flutes of a different Sound, they 
uſed to ſay the Piece was played Tibiis imparibus, with unequal 
Flutes, or Tibiis dextris & fini}tris, wi.* Right and Leſt- handed 
Flutes, When they played on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, 
they uſed to ſay the Mufick was performed T 1b11s paribus dextris, 
on equal Right-handed Flutes, if they were of the deeper Sort; or 
elſe Tibiis paribus ſmiſtris, on equal Left. handed Flutes, if they 
were thoic of a ſhriller Note. ; 


T2 Two 
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Two equal Right-handed Flutes they called Lydian, two 
equal Left-handed ones Sarranæ, or Tyrian; two unequal 
Flutes Phrygian, as Imitations of the Muſick of thoſe Countries. 
The laſt Sort Virgil expreſsly attributes to the Phrygzans, 
„„ ord | 


O were Phrygie, neque enim Phryges ] ite per alia 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat Tibia cantum. 


Where, by biforem cantum, the Commentators underſtand an 
equal Sound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes, one flat, 
and the other ſharp. 9 85 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according 
to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very good 
Reaſon) that the Muſick ſometimes changed in the acting of a 
Play, and at the proper Intervals two Right-handed and two 
Left-handed Flutes might be uſed. - 

Our late ingenious, Tranſlators of Terence are of a different 
Opinion from the French Lady, when they render Tibiis pa- 
ribus dextris & ſiniſtris; two equal Flutes, the one Right-hanaed, 
and the other Left-handed ; whereas Muſick ſhould ſeem rather 
to have been performed all along on two equal Flutes, ſome- 
times on two Right-handed, and ſometimes on two Leſt- 
handed. 7 | ES l 

Old Donatus would haye us believe that the Right- handed or 
Lyclian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Language 
ot the Comedy; that the Left-handed, or Sarranæ, were pro- 
per to expreſs the Lightnefs of a more jocole Style; and that, 
when a Right-handed Flute was joined with a Left-handed, it 
gave us to underſtand the Mixture of Gravity and Mirth in the 
ſame Play. But ſince the Title of Hcautontimoroumenos, or 
Se'f-tormentor, informs us, that the Muſick was performed the 
ürſt Time of acting on unequal Flutes, and the fecond Time 
on Right-handed Flutes, we cannot agree with the old Scho- 
i:aſt, without ſuppoſing the ſame Play at one Time to be partly 
ſerious and partly merry, and at another Time to be wholely 
of the graver Sort, wich would be ridiculous to imagine; 
therefore the ingenious Lady happily advanceth a very fair Opi- 
nion, that the Muſick was not guided by the Subject of the 
Play, but by the Occafion on which it was preſented. Thus in 
the Pieces that were acted at Funeral Solemnities, the Mulick 
was perfot med on two Right handed Flutes, as the moſt grave 
ad melancholy. In thoſe acted on any joyful Account, the 


Muſick 
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Muſick conſiſted of two Left-handed Flutes, as the briſkeft and 
moſt airy. But in the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which par- 
ticipated of an equal Share of Mirth and Religion, the Muſick 
in the Comedies was performed with unequal Flutes, the one 
Right-handed, and the other Left-handed; or ele by Turns, 
ſometimes on two Right-handed Flutes, and fometimes on two 
Left-handed, as may be judged of Terence's Andria. | 

If any Thing farther deſerves our Notice in Relation to the 
Roman Drama's, it is the remarkable Difference between their 
Actors and thoſe of Greece; for at Athens the Actots were gene- 
rally Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the moſt Part 
Orators or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes we find Kings 
themſelves performing on the Theatres; and Cornelius Nepos 
aſſures us, that to appear on the publick Stage was not in the 
leaſt injurious to any Man's Character or Honour (a). 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice ; for the 
Hiſtriones (fo called from Hifter, ſignifying a Player in the 
Language of the T uſcazs, from whom they were firſt brought to 
Rome to appeaſe the Gods in Time of a Plague) were the moſt 
ſcandalous Company imaginable, none of that Profeſſion being 
allowed the Privilege to belong to any Tribe, or ranked any 
higher than the Slaves; however, if any of them happened at 
the ſame Time to be excellent Artiſts, and Men of good Morals, 
they ſeldom failed of the Eſteem and Reſpect of the chiefeſt 
Perſdns in the Commonwealth. This is evident from the Ac- 
count we have in Hiſtory of the admirable Roſcrus, of whom 
Tully, his familiar Friend, has left this laſting Commendation : 
Cum artifex ejuſmodi ſit, ut folus dignus videatur eſſe, qui in Scena 
ſpeftetur ; tum vir ejuſmodi eft, ut folus dignus videatur qui eo non 
accedat (b). So complete an Artiſt, that he ſeemed the only Per- 
ſon who deſerved to tread the Stage; and yet at the ſame Time 
ſo exceilent a Man in all other ReſpeQs, that he ſeemed the only 
Perſon who of all Men ſhould not take up that Profeſſion. 


1 . r 
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(a) In Prafat, Vt. « b) Pro Quintt, 


Of the Sacred, Volive, aud Funeral Games. 
1 ſacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral Oceaſions to 


the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many Spe- 


cies, all of which very frequently occur in Authors, and may 
be thus in ſhort deſcribed. 

The LUDI MEGALENSIS were inflityiad to the 
Honour of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with ſo mach Pomp from Peſſinum to 
Rome; they conſiſted only of ſcenical Sports, and were a ſolemn 
Time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In the 
ſolemn Proceſſion the Women danced before the Image of the 
Goddeſs, and the Magiſtrates appeared in all their Robes, whence 
came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenſis: They laſted fix Days, 


from the Day before the Nones of April, to the Ides. At firſt 


they ſeem to have been called the MHegalenſia, from putyas great, 
and afterwards to bave loſt the n; ſince we find them more fre- 


quently under the Name of Megalef 4. Tt is particularly re- 
markable in theſe Games, that no Servant was allowed to bear 


a Part in the Celebration. 


The LUDI CEREALES were e deſigned to the Honour 


of Ceres, and borrowed from Eleuſine, in Greece. In theſe Games 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe had loſt 
her Daughter Preſerpine, and her Travels to find her again. 
They were held from the Day before the Ides of April, eight 
Days together in the Circus, where, beſides the Combats of 
Horſemen, and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Circenſs, 
or Cerealis, conſiſting of a folemn Proceſſion of the Perſons that 
were to engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied with the Ma- 

giitrates and Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods, and 
of famous Men, being carried along in State on Waggons, 
which they called Jhenſæ. 

LUDI FLORALES, facred to Flora, and celebrated 
(upon Advice of the Siu Oracles) every Spring to beg Aa 
Blcfling on the Grals, Trees, and Flowers. ' Moſt have been 
of Opinion that they owed their Original to a famous Whore, 
who, having gained a great Eftace by her Trade, left the 

Commonwealth 
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Commonwealth her Heir, with this Condition, that every Year 
they ſhould celebrate her Birth-day with publick Sports ; the 
Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch a publick Scandal, and at the ſame * 
Time to keep their Promiſe, held the Games on the Day ap- 
pointed, but pretended that it was done in the Honour of a 
new Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Flowers. Whether this Con- 
jecture be true or not, we are certain that the main Part of the 
Solemnity was managed by a Company of lewd Strumpets, who 
ran up and down naked, ſometimes dancing, ſometimes fght- 
ing, or acting the Mimick. However it came to paſs, the 
wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were not ſor diſcontinuing this Cuſ- 
tom, though the moſt indecent imaginable: For Portius Cato, 
when he was preſent at theſe Games, and ſaw the People 
aſhamed to let the Women ſtrip while he was there, immediately 
went out of the Theatre, to let the Ceremony have its Courſe 
(a). Learned Mon are now agreed, that the vulgar Notion of | 
Flora, the Strumpet, is purely a Fiction of Ladlantius, from 
whom it was taken, Flora appears to have been a Sabine God- 
deſs; and the Ludi Florales to have been inſtituted A. U. C. 613. 

with the Fines of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen 
Peculatus, for appropriating to themſelves the publick Land of 

the State (. 35 — | 
 LUDI MARTIALES, inftituted to the Honour of 
Mars, and held twice in the Year, on the 4th of the Ides of 

May, and again on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on which 
his Temple was conſecrated, They had no particular Cere- 
monies that we can meet with, beſid es the ordinary Sports in the 
| Circus and Amphitheatre. | 

LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour 
of Apollo, They owe their Original to an old prophetical Sort 
of a Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were adviſed, 
that, if they defired to drive out the Troops of their Ene- 
mies which infeſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute yearly 
Games to Apollo, and at the Time of their Celebration make a 
Collection, out of the publick and private Stocks, for a Preſent. 
to the God, appointing ten Men to take Care they were held 
with the ſame Ceremonies as in Greece (c). Macrobius relates, 
that, the firſt Time theſe Games were kept, an Alarm being 
given by the Enemy, the People immediately marched out 
againſt them, and, during the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Arrows, 


1 


»— — 


(a) Valer. Maxim. lib, 2, cap, 10. (6) CTæv. Praſat. ad 1 Tom: Theſaur, A. R. 
c Liv. lib, xxv. ; 
_ diſcharged 
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diſcharged from the Sky on the adverſe Troops, ſo as to put 
them to a very diſorderly Flight, and ſecure the Victory to the 
Romans (a). | he People ſat to fee the Circenſian Plays, all 
crowned with Laurel, the Gates were ſet open, and the Da 
kept facred with all Manner of Ceremonies. Theſe Games at 
firft were not fixed, but kept every Year upon what Day the 
Prætor thought fit, till about the Year of the City 545, a Law 
pailed to ſettle them for ever on a conſtant Day, which was near 
the Nones of July: This Alteration was occaſioned by a grie- 
vous Plague then raging in Rome, which they thought might, in 
ſome Meaſure, be allayed by that Act of Religion (6). 

LUDI CAPITOLINT, inititnted to the Honour of 
1 Capitolinus, upon the Account of preſerving his Temple 
rom the Gault. A more famous Sort of (apitoline Games were 
brought up by Domitian, to be held every five Years, with the 

ame of Agones Capitolini, in Imitation of the Græciaus. In 
theſe the Profeſſors of all Sorts had a publick Contention, and 
the Victors were crowned and preſented with Collars and other 
Marks of Honour. | 


LUDI ROMANY, the moſt ancient Games inſtituted 


at the firſt Building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priſcus. Hence, 


in a ſtrict Senſe, Ludi Circenſes are often uſed to ſignify the ſame 
Solemnity. They were deſigned to the Honour of the three 
great Deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. It is worth obſerv- 
ing, that though they were uſually called Circenſes, yet in Livy 
we meet with the Ludi Romani Scenict (c), intimating that they 
were celebrated with new Sports. The old Fei make them to 
be kept nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones, 
to the Day before the Ides of September: In which too we find 
another Sort of Ludi Romani, celebrated five Days together, 
within two Days after theſe. P. Manutius thinks the firſt to 
have been inſtituted very late, not till after the Proſecution of 
Verres by Cicero (d). 

LVD CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with 
Deſian to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins ; the Account of which is 
thus given us by Plutarch: * He gave out as if he had found 
« an Altar of a certain God hid under Ground; the God they 
« called Conſus, the God of Council: This is properly Neptune, 
de the Inventor of Horſe-riding ; for the Altar is kept covered 
« in the great Circus; only at Horſe-races, then it appears to 
„ publick View; and fome ſay, it was not without Reaſon, 


3 — 
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(a) Saturn. lib. 1. cap. 17. (6) Liv, lib. 25. (c) Liv. 3. (d) Manut, in Her 
| | Ds 66 that 
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de that this God had his Altar hid under Ground, becauſe all 
ce Counſels ought to be ſecret and concealed, Upon Diſcovery 
« of this Altar, Romulus, by Proclamation, appointed a Day 
e for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and for publick Games and Shows 
« to entertain all Sorts of People, and many flocked thither ; 
he himſelf ſat uppermoſt among his Nobles, clad in Purple, 


„ Now the Sign of their falling on was to be, whenever he 


& aroſe and gathered up his Robe, and threw it over his Body; 
his Men ſtood all ready armed, with their Eyes intent upon 


« him; and when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords, 


&« and falling on with a great Shout, bore away the Daughters 
&« of the Sabines, they themſelves flying, without any Let or 
« Hindrance,” Theſe Games were celebrated yearly on the 
twelfth of the Kalends of September, conſiſting for the moit Part 
of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in the Circus. | 


LUDI COMPITALITIYI, ſo called from the Com- 


pita, or Croſs- Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated 


by the rude Multitude that was got together, before the Build- 
ing of Rome, They ſeem to have been laid down for man 
Years, till Servius Tullius revived them. They were held ducing 


the Compitalia, or Feaſt of the Lares, who prefided as well over 


Streets as Houſes, Suetonius tells us, that Augu/lus ordered the 
Lares to be crowned twice a Year at the Compitalitian Games, 


with Spring Flowers (a). This crowning the Houſhold Gods, 


and offering Sacrifices up and down the Streets, made the 
greateſt Part of the Solemnity of the Feaſt. | 


LUDI AUGUSTALES and PAL ATINI, both 


inſtituted to the Honour of Augu/lus, after he had been enrolled 


in the Number of the Gods; the former by the common Con- 


ſent of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which were 
always celebrated in the Palace (). They were both continued 
by the ſucceeding Emperors, 3 1 

LUDI SACULARES, the moſt remarkable Games 
that we meet with in the Roman Story. The common Opinion 
makes them to have had a very odd Original, of which we 
have a tedious Relation in Valerius Maximus (c), of the An- 


cients, and Angelus Palitianus (d) of the Moderns. Monſieur 


Dacier, in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Ho- 
race, paſſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, and 


” ks. 


(2) Aug. cap. 32. (b) Dio. lib. 56. Sutin. Calig. 56, (e) Lib, 2, Cap, 4. 
t Micelia . cap. 58. | | 
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aſſures us, that we need go no farther for the Riſe of the Cuſ- 
tom, than to the Siby/lize Oracles, for which the Romans had ſo 
great an Efteem and Veneration. | 

In theſe facred Writings, there was one famous Prophecy to 
this Effect; That if the Romans, at the Beginning of every 
Age, ſhould hold folemn Games in the Campus IAartias to the 
Fiimr of Pluto, Proferpine, une, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and 
the Parcæ, or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould ever flou- 
rith, and all Nations be fubjected to their Dominion. They 
were very ready to obey the Oracle, and, in all the Ceremo- 
nies uſed on that Occaſion, conformed themſelves to its Direc- 
tions. The whole Manner of the Solemnity was as follows: 
In the firſt Place, the Heralds received Orders to make an In- 
vitation of the whole World to come to @ Feaf? which they had 
never ſeen already, and ſhould never jee again. Some few Days 
before the Beginning of the Games, the Quindecemviri, taking 
their Seats in the Capitol, and in the Palatine Temple, diftri- 
buted among the People purifying Compoſitions, as Flam— 
beaus, Brimſtone, and Sulphur. From hence the People paſſed 
on to Diana's Temple, on the Aventine Mountain, carrying 
Wheat, Barley, and Beans, as an Offering ; and after this they 
ſpent whole Nights in Devotion to the Deſtinies. At length, 


when the Time of the Games was actually come, which con- 


tinued three Days and three Nights, the People aſſembled in 
the Campus Martius, and ſacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, 
Latona, Diana, the Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine, On 
the firſt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperor, accompanied by the 

nindecemviri, commanded three Altars to be raiſed on the 
Bank of the Tiber, which they ſprinkled with the Blood of 
three Lambs, and then procceded to burn the Offerings and the 
Victims. After which they.marked out a Space which ſerved for 
a Theatre, being illuminated by an innumerable Multitude of 
Flambeaus and Fires: Here they ſung ſome certain Hymns com- 
poſed on this Occaſion, and celebrated all Kinds of Sports. 
On the Day after, when they had been at the Capitol to offer 
the Victims, they returned to the Campus Martius, and held 
Sports to the Honour of Apollo and Diana, Theſe laſted 'til 
the next Day, when the noble Matrons, at the Hour appointed 
by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to fing Hymns to Japi— 
ter, On the third Day, which concluded the Feaſt, twenty- 
ſeven young Bovs, and as many Girls, ſung in the Temple 
of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and Veties in Greek and Latin, to 
3 recommend 
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recommend the City to the Protection of thoſe Deities whom 
they deſigned particularly to honour by theſe Sacrifices. 2 
The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compoſed for this 
laſt Day, in the Secular Game held by Auguſtus. Dacier has 
given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter- piece of Ho- 
race; and believes that all Antiquity cannot furniſh us with any 
Thing more happily complete. = 
There has been much Controverſy, whether theſe Games 
were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten 
Tears. For the former Opinion Cenſorinus (a) alledges the 
Teſtimony of Valerius, Antias, Varro, and Livy; and this was 
certainly the Space of Time which the Romans called Sæœculum, 
or an Age. For the latter he produceth the Authority of the 
Regiſters, or Commentaries of the Quindecemviri, and the 


Edits of Augu/tus, beſides the plain Evidence of Horace in his 
Secular Poem; 21. 


Certus undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt Space is expreſsly enjoined by the Silylline Oracle 
itſelf ; the Verſes of which, relating to this Purpoſe, are tran- 
ſeribed by Zoſimus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory : 


"Y 5 * / | 5 4 Ss: A, # | 
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Vet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 
Celebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of thele Periods are 
much regarded. 
The firſt were held, A. U. C. 245, or 298. 

The ſecond A. 330. or 408. 

The third A. 518. | 

The fourth eithe: 4 Gos, or 608, or 628. 

The fifth by Auguſtus, 4 730. 

The ſixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, A. 841, 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 


- 


The Diſorder, without Queſtion, was owing to the Am- 
bition of the Emperors, who were extremely deſirous to h ve 
the Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign; and 
therefore, upon the ſlighteſt Pretence, many Times made 


„ eee 


(a) De Die Natali, Caps I7, 2 
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them return before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pre- 
tended that Auguſtus had held the Games before their due 
Time, that he might have the leaſt Excuſe to keep them within 
ſixty-four Years afterwards. On which Account, Suetonius 
tells us, that the People ſcoffed his Cryers, when they went 
about proclaiming Games that no Body had ever ſeen, nor 
would fee again; whereas there were not only many Perfous 
alive who remembered the Games of Auguſius, but ſeveral 
Players who had acted in thoſe Games were now again brought 
on the Stage by Claudius (a). 

What Part of the Year the Secular Games were celebrated 
in, is uncertain; probably in the Times of the Commonwealth, 
on the Days of the Nativity of the City, i. e. the 9, 10, 11 
Cal. Mali. but under the Emperors, on the Day when they 
came to their Power (6). 

We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Subject, 
with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick, The firſt is, 
that in the Number Three, ſo much regarded in theſe Games, 
they had probably an Alluſion to the Triplicity of Phebus, of 
Diana, and of the Deſtinies. 

The other obſervation, which he obliges us with, is, that 
they thought the Girls, which had the Honour to bear a Part 


in finging the Secular Poem, ſhould be the ſooneſt married, 


This Superſtition they borrowed from the Theology of the 
Gracians, who imagined that the Children, who did not ſing 
and dance at the coming of Apollo, ſhould never be married, 
and ſhould certainly die young: To this Purpole Callimachus, 
in his Hymn to Apollo: 


Myre Si Xt Tap, wn) A Loo Iyvoe 
'Ts Po T8; wald. * e Eos, 
Ei reh (kEIASOI a αjõ.i TEPUNY TE KEPEIT YALE 


And Horace, encouraging the Chorus of Girls to 1 their beſt 
in Singing che Secular Poem, tells them how proud they would 
be of it, when they well married : 


Nupta jam dives Hg dies amicum, 
Sæculo feſtus reſerente luces 
Reddidi carmen, dicilis modorum. 


Vatis Fbrati, Lib. iv. Od. 6, 


— 


(a) Sueton. Claud. 21. (b) Air, Walker of Cans, p. 168, 
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All thoſe Games, of what Sort ſoever, had the common 
Name of Votivi, which were the Effect of any Vow made by 
the Magiſtrates or Generals, when they ſet forward on any Ex- 
pedition, to be performed in caſe they returned ſucceſsful. Theſe 
were ſometimes occaſioned by Advice of the S:by/line Oracles, or 
of the Soothſavers; and many Times proceeded purely. from a 
Principle of Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such par- 
ticularly were the Lud: Magni, often mentioned in Hiſtorians, 
eſpecially by Livy. Thus he informs us, that in the Year of 
the City 536, Fabius Maximus the DiQator, to appeafe the 
Anger of the Gods, and to obtain Succeſs againſt the Carthagi- 
nian Power, upon the Direction of the Siby/line Oracles, vowed 
the Great Games to Fupiter, with a prodigious Sum to be ex- 
pended at them, beſides three hundred Oxen to be ſacrificed to 
Jupiter, and ſeveral others to the reſt of the Deities (a). M. 
Acilius the Conſul did the ſame in the War againſt Antiochus (b). 
Ard we have ſome Examples of theſe Games being made Quin- 
guennial, or to return every hve Years (c). They were cele- 
brated with Circen/ian Sports four Days together (4). 

To this Head we may refer the 

Lud: Victoriæ mentioned by Vell. Paterculus ( NY and Aſconius 
(/): They were inſtituted by S, upon his concluding the 
Civil War, It ſeems probable, that there were many other 
Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on Account of ſome re- 

markable Succels by ſeveral of the Emperors. 

The Ludi Duinquennales, inſtituted by Auguſtus Ceſar after 
his Victory againſt Anizny; which reſolving to deliver famous 
to ſucceeding Ages, he built the City NVicopolis, near Adtium, the 
Place of Battle, on Purpole to hold theſe Games ; whence they 
ate often called Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of Shows of Gla- 
diators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were kept as well 
at Rome as. at Nicopolis. The proper Curators of them were 
the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Pontifices, the Augurs, the Sep- 


temuiri, and the Quiudecemviri. 


Virgil, in Alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero 
to the Promontory of AZinm, makes him hold folemn Games, 


with the Luſtrations and Sacritices uied on that Occaſion by the 
Romans : 


CCC Dr 


Lu/lramurgue Jovi, votiſque incendimus aras; 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littera Ludis. Mn. 3. 279. 
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% Lie. lib. 22. (e) din, ib, 36. (e) Liv. lib, 27 30 (a) Ibid. 
(*) Liv. Cap. 27. (f) Jn Herrin. 2. 
Nero, 
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Nero, after the Manner of the Gracians, inſtituted Duinquen- 
nal Games, at which the moſt celebrated Maſters of Muſick, 
Horſe-racing, Wreſtling, &c. diſputed for the Prize (a). 


The ſame Exerciſes were performed in the Puingquennial | 


Games of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, together 
with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (6), at which the 
famous Statiys had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize; as he 
complains ſeveral Times in his miſcellany Poems. 

Ludi Decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, were 
inſtituted by Auguſtus, with ehis political Deſign, to ſecure the 
whole Command to himfelf, without incurring the Envy or 
Jealouſy of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming ſo- 
lemn Sports, and fo gathering together a numerous Company 
of Spectators, he there made Profter of reſigning his Imperial 
Office to the People, though he immediately reſumed it, as if 
continued to him by the common Content of the Nation (c). 
Hence a Cuſtom was derived for the ſucceeding Emperors, every 
tenth Year of their Reign, to keep a magnificent Feaſt, with the 
Celebration of all Sorts of publick Sports and Exerciſes (d). 

The Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a Part of 
the triumphal Solemnity. 

Ludi Natalitii, inſtituted by every particular Emperor to com- 
memorate his own Birth- day. 

Ludi Fuvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the Shaving of his 
Beard, and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gardens; 
but they ſoon became publick, and were kept in great State 
and Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the following 
Emperors in the Palace, yearly on the firſt of January, took the 
Name of Fuvenalia (e). 

Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi Fuventutis, inſtituted by Salinator in 
the Senenſian War, for the Health and Safety of the Youth, a 
Plague then reigning in the City (/). 

The Ludi Miſcelli. which Suetonius makes Caligula to | have 
inſtituted at Lyons in France, {cem to have been a Miicellany of 
Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exciciſcs joined together on a new 
and unuſual Manner (g). 


The LUDI FUNEBRE,, aſſigned for one Species of 


the Roman publick Games, as to the Original and Manner, 


—— 
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(a) Sneton. Ner, 12. (3) Jem, Domit. a. (c) Dio, lib. 36. (d) Ilid. 
( Stern, Ner, 11. Caſaubon ad loc. (/; In Brute. (g) Sucton. Cal. 20. 
Tirrent, ad lic, | 
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have been already deſcribed in the Chapte er of the Gladiators. 
It may be proper to obſerve farther, that Tertullian in his parti 
cular Tract De Spectaculis, as he derives the Cultom of the &/a- 
diatorian Combats from the Funeral Rites; fo he takes? Notice, 
that the Word /Zunus, applied originally to theſe Shows, is no 


more than O/icium, a kind Office to the Dead. We muſt re- 


member, that though the Shows of Gladiators, which took their 
Riſe from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other Oc- 
cations, yet the primitive Cuſtom of preſenting them, at the Fu- 
nerals of great Men, all . in the City and Roman 
Provinces; nor was it con ned only to Perſons of Quality, but 
almoſt every rich Man was honoured with this Solemnity aſter 


his Death; and this they very commonly provided for in their 


Wills, defining the Number of Gladiators who ſhould be hired 
to engage ; inſomuch that when any wealthy Perſon deceaſed, 
the People uſed to claim a Show of Gladiators, as their Due by. 


long Cuſtom. Suetonius to this Purpoſe tells us of a Funeral, in 


which the common People extorted Money by Force from the 
deceaſed Perſon's Heirs, to be expended on this Account (a). 
Julius Ceſor brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this Ho- 
nour to the Women, when he obliged the People with a Feaſt 
and a publick Show in Memory of his Daughter (6). 
It is very memorable, that though the Exhibitors of theſe 


Shows were private Perſons, yet, during the Time of the Cele- 


bration, they were conſidered az of the higheſt Rank and Qua- 


lity, having the Honour to wear the Prætexta, and to be waited - 
on by the Lictors and Beadles, who were neceſſary to keep the 


People in Order, and to aſſiſt the De/tgnatores, or Marſhallers of 
the Proceſſion (c). 


| (a) Suer, Tit, 37. (3) Lem Jul. 26. le) Kirchman, d. Fiat. Rom, lib, 4, 
Cap, 8. | wg 
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Of the Roman Habit. 


5 IE Roman Habit has given as much Trouble to the Cri- 
ties, as any other Fart of Antiquity; and though the 
moſt lcarned Men have been ſo kind as to leave us their 
Thoughts on this Subject, yet the Matter is not fully explained, 
and the Controverſies about it admit of no Deciſion. However, 
without enquiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the Romans, or 
defining the exact Time when they firſt changed their Leathern 
Jerkins, or primitive Hides of wild Beaſts, for the more decent 
and graceful Attires, it will be ſufficient to the preſent Deſign 
to obſerve the ſeveral Sorts of Garments in Uſe with both Sexes, 
and to give the beſt Diſtinction of them that can be found out 
at this Diſtance, , 
Ihe two common and celebrated Garments of the Romans 
were the Toga and the Tunica. 
| The Toga, or Gown, teems to have been of a ſemi-circular 
Form, without Sleeves, different in Largencſs, according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the Wearer, and uſed only upon Occa- 
ſion of appearing in Publick; whence it is often called Ji, 
frenſts (a). | Es | 
The Colour of the Gown is generally believed to have been 
white. The common Objections againſt this Opinion are, 
how it could then be diſtinguiſhed from the Toga candida, uſed 
by Competitors for Offices? Or how it comes to paſs that we 
read particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holidays and 
public Feſtivals, as in Horace: 


Ilie repotia, natales, alioſque dierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (0). 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour: But both 
theſe Scruples aae eaſily folved ; for between the Toga alba and 
candida, we may apprehend this. Difference, that the former was 
the natural Colour of the Wool, and the other an artificial 
White, which appeared with a greater Advantage of Lulire; 


_—_—— 
A ——_—_— 


(a) Ferrar. de Re Veſliar, lib, 1. cap, 38, (6) Lib, 2, Sat, 3. 60. 
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and therefore Polzbius chuſeth rather to call the Candidate's 
Gown aaurzex, than Neun, not of a bare white, but of a, : i 
bright ſhining Colour; for this Purpoſe they made uſe of a al 
fine Kind of Chalk, whence Perſius took the Hint of Cretata 
Ambitio (a). As to the Holidays, or folemn Feſtivals, on 
which we find the Romans always attired in White, it is rea- 
ſonable to believe, that all Perſons cf any Faſhion conſtant] 
put on new Gowns, which were of the pureſt White, on theſe 
Occaſions,” and thoſe of meaner Condition might perhaps chalk 
over their old Gowns, which were now grown ruſty, and had 
almoſt loſt their Colour (). | BD 
The Diſpute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the 
Roman Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is commonly 
decided in Favour of Manutius; yet it mult be acknowledged, 
that the beſt Authors allow ſome Kind of CinJure to the Gown ; 
but then it muſt be underſtood to be performed only by the | 
Help of the Gown itſelf, or by that Part of it, which, coming 
under the Right Arm, was drawn over to the Leit Shoulder, 
and fo covering the U:4o, or Knot of Plaits which re{ted there, 
kept the Gown cloſe together. This Lappet Puintitian calls 
the Belt, in his Advice to the Orators about this Matter: Ille 
gui ſub humero dextro ad ſiniſtrum abligue ducitur, veiut balteus, 
nic flrangulet, nec fiuat (c). ES 6 
The Belt being looſed, and the Left Arm drawa in, the 
Gown flowed out, and the Sinus, or main Lappet, hung about 
the Wearer's Feet; this was particularly obſerved in Czar, 
who commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him; whence 


Sy/la uſed to adviſe the Noblemen, u puerum male precintum 


caverent (d). | | hd 

The accurate Ferrarius is certainly in a Miſtake as to the 
Point, for maintaining that the Gown had no Kind of Cindtus 
but what they called Gabinus; he will have this meant only of 
the Tunica, but the plain Words of Macrobius make ſuch a 
Suppoſition impoſſible, and Laciniam trabere expreſsly points out 
the Gown ; for the Tunick, being only a ſhort Veſt, cannot 
Q any Means be conceived to have a Lappet-dragging on the 
Ground (e). | 1 

The ſame Fault which Sylla objected to Cæſar, was com- 
monly obſerved in Mæcenas, and is a Mark of that effeminate 


(a) Sat. 5. ver. 177. (6) Lipſ. El@, lib. 1. cap. 13. (c) Tuſtitut. lib, 11, 
cap. 3 (d) Seton, Jul. cap. 45, Macreb. Saturnal, lib. 2. cap, 3. (e) Cræ- 


vids ad Sueton, Jul. 45. | \ | 
U ⁰2 Softneſs 
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Softneſs, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 
Hiftory. | 

The learned Grævius obſerves, that the Word Præcingi was 
proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not cloſe about the 
whole Gown, but only the Fore-part of it (a). 3 
Ihe Cinttus Cabiuus is molt happily deſcribed by Ferrarius: 
Cindtus Gabinus non aliud ſuit, quam cum toge lacinia laws Lraclbis 
ſubtufta in tergum ita reuebatur, ut contracla retraberetur ad 
pettus, atgu ita in nodum netcteretur; qui nodus froe cindtus togam 
contrahebat, brewior que & ſtricturem reddidit (b). The Cinctus 
Gabinus was nothing elſe, but when the Lafpet of the Gown, which 
ufed to be brought up to the Left Shoulder, being drawn thence, was 
caſl off” in ſuch a Manner upon the Back, as to come ſhort round to 
the Breaſt, and there faſten in a Knot, whhich Knot or Cincture 
tacked up the Gown, and mude it ſhorter and flraiter. This Cindtus 
was properly only to the Conſuls or Generals upon ſome extraor- 
dinary Occaſions, as the denouncing War, burning the Spoils of 
the Enemy, devoting themſelves to Death for the Safety of their 
Army, and the like; it was botrowed from the Inhahitants of 
Gabii, a City of Campania, who at the T ime of a publick Sacri- 
fice, happening to be ſet upon ſuddenly by their Enemies, were 
obliged through Haſte to gather up their Gowns in this Manner, 
and fo march out to oppoſe them (c). | 

In the ordinary Wear, the upper Part of the Gown uſed to 
lie over the Right Shoulder, yet upon Occaſion it was an ealy 
Matter to draw back that Part again, and make it cover the 
Head; and learned Men are of Opinion, that the Romans, while 
they continued in the City, made U!e of this Sort of Covering 
only for the Head, never appearing in any Kind of Caps or 
Hats, unleſs they were on a Journey out of Town. Thus 
Plutarch informs us of the Deterence paid to the great Men as 
they paſled the Streets; O' Pwuain Tay avJeaToy Tor; 251015 ri; 
E@malvit #X1 TUXg0 Em Th; KERANTG TO LAATLOY & xo, GT OMA- 
AI. The Romans when they mect any Perſon who deſer ves a 
particular Reſpect, if they chance ts have their Gown on their Head, 
preſently uncover, And the ſame Author, reckoning up the Marks 
of Honour which Sy//a ſhewed Pompey, adds, xai xn? nears A A- 
v νοεο 79 tpartior, and pulling off his Gown from his Head. 

The ſeveral Sorts of the Roman Gowns were the Toga, Præ- 
texta, the Pulla, the Sordida, and the Picla, Purpurea, Palmatay 
&c. or the Trabea, | 


5 


— 


(a) Thid, (9) De Re Veſtiar, lid. 1. cap. 14. (c) Scruius ad Virgil, En. 7. 
Va 812. _ 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing Mark 
of the Romans from the Greets, who wore the Pallium or Cloak, 
as their common Garment, whence Tegatus and Palliatus are 
often uſed for Roman and Eræcian; as ailo that the Gown was 


the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid aſide upon en- 


gaging in any martial Deſign; yer it appears from many Paſ- 
ſages of Livy and Plutarch, that it was ſometimes worn in the 
Camp; if ſo, perhaps the ZEquites and Centurions had this pecu- 
liar Privilege, and that only when they lay in the Camp with- 
out any I houghts of ſudden Action, as Manutius learnedly con- 
jectures (a). 

The Toga Prateata had a Border of Purple round the Edges, 
whence it took its Name, and in Alluſion to which, the Ge 
cian Writers call it aepmog@pupoy. It ſeems originally to have 
been appropriated to the Viiviftrates and ſome of the Prieſts, 


when at firſt introduced by Tuins [To/tilins. How it came to be 


beſtowed on the young Men 1s differently related. Some fancy 
that Tarquinius Priſcus, in a Friumph for a Victory againſt the 


babines, firit honoured his own Son with the Pretexta and the 


Bulla aurea, as Kewards tor his Valour, for kiiling one of his 
Enemies with his own Hands; for as the former was the Robe 
of the Mugiitrates, fo the Bulla aura was till then only u'ed b 


Generals in their triumphal Procefion, being a Sort of hollow 


golden Ball hanging about their Necks, in which was incloſed 
ſome ſecret Amulet or Preſetvative againſt Envy. Others, 
without regarding this hrt Story, tell us, that the ſame Tar- 
guin, among other wile Conſtitutions, took particnſar Care in 
alligning the proper Habit to the Boys, and accordingiy ordained, 
that the Sons of Noblemen fthou!d make Uſe of the Potent 
and the Bulla aurea, provided ther Father hal borne any cu- 
rule Office, and that the reſi {ſhould wear the Præte xta only, a 

low as the Sons of thoſe who had ſerved on Foricback: in as 
Army the full Dime that the Law required. A third Party re- 
fer the Original of this Cuſtom to Romulus hinmelt, as the 
Conſequence of a Promiſe made to the $44;ne Virgins, that he 
would beſtow a very conſiderable Mark of Honour on the firit 
Child that was born to any of them by a Reman. Father. 


Many believe Ke t the Reafon of piving them the Bullu and 
the Pretexta vas, tat the former, being thaped i ke a Heart, 
might, as often as they looked on it, be no ingonfiderable In- 
citement to Commune; and that the Purple of the Gown might 
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remind them of the Modeſty which became them at that Age (a), 

But on what Account ſoever this Inſtitution took its Riſe, it 
was conſtantly obſerved by all the Sons of the Ingenui or Free- 
born. "The Libertini too in ſome Time obtained the ſame pri. 
vilege, only inſtead of the golden Bulla, they wore a leathern 
one, as Juvenal intimates, Fat. 5. 164: 


Etruſcum puero fi contigit aurum, 
Vl nadus tantum & fignum de paupere loro. 


It is commonly believed that the Boys changed this Gown at 
the Age of 14 Years for the Toya Virilis: but Monſieur Dacier 
makes this a great Miſtake ; for 'til! they were 13 Years old, 
he ſays, they wore a Sort of Veſt with Sleeves, which they 
called Alicata Chlamys, and then left off that to put on the Pre- 
texta, which they did not change 'till they had reached the Age 
of Puberty, or the 17th Tear (6). 

It is a very pertinent Remark, that this Prætexta was not 
oply a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but be- 
ſiqes this they bad the Repute of a ſacred Habit; and therefore, 

when che) aſſigned it for the Uſe of the Boys, they had this 
eſpecial Conſideration, that it might be a Kind of Guard or 


Detence to them againſt the Injuries to which that Age was ex- 


poſed (c). "Thus the poor Boy in Horace cries out to the Witch 
Canidia that was tormenting him, | 


Per hoc inane purpure decus precor. Epod. 5. 


And Perſius calls it cu/05s purpura in his fifth Satyr. But Quin- 
tilian moſt expreisly, Ero wobis ullego etiam lud facrum protexta- 
ru, quo ſacerdates velaniur, 5100 Mas ifiratus, quo infirmitatem Puc- 
ritiæ facrum Jaciimus dc eee em 40. acknowledge too the 
„ ſacred Habit of the Pretcxta, the Robe of Prieſts and Magi— 
„e ſtrates, and that by which we derive an holy Reverence and 
e Veneration to the hel;leis Condition of Childhood.“ 

AY e lind further, that the Citizen's Daughters were allowed 
2 Sort of Pretexta, which ney wore *till the Day of Martiage. 
"Thus Cicero again t Ver: es, Eripues pupille topam preetextam. Ard 
* rape rtius, ix ub um facil us ceffrt pretexta mariits. The Pre- 
terii and Conſulares too {if not ail the Se nators) at the Ludi Ro— 
man, made Uie of the Pratexta (e). And the Matrons on the 
Cavrotine Nones ceich ated the Fe wy al in this Sort of Gown H. 
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(a): Marre TN ure”, lib, 7. cop. 6. (5) Lacie on Thrace, lib. 5. Ode. 5. 
(e) Decier (4 In Diclamat. (e) Ciceno, Philip, 2. 45 Varra d: Lins. 
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The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Perſons 
when they appeared abroad, ſo called becauſe it had not the leaſt 
Addition of Purple to the White; we meet with the ſame Gown 
under the Name of Virilis and Libera: It was called Taga Virilis, 
or the mauly Gown, becauſe when the Youths came to Man's 
Eſtate, or to the Age of ſeyenteen Years, they changed the Præ- 
texta for this Habit, as was before obſerved ; on which Occaſion 
the Friends of the Youngſter carried him into the Forum (or 
ſometimes into the Capitol) and attired him in the new Gown 
with Abundance of Ceremony; this they called dies tirocinii, 
the Day on which he commenced a Tiro, in relation to the 
Army, wherein he was now capacitated to ſerve. 

It had the Name of Toga jibera, becauſe at this Time the 
young Men entered on a State of Freedom, and were delivered 
from the Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors. Thus the 
young Gentleman intimates in Per/ius : 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſjit, 
Bullaque ſuccinctus laribus donata pepeniit 3 
Cum blandi comes, totaque imprne ſuburra 


Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umba. dat. 5. 30. 
When firſt my childiſh Robe refign'd its Charge, 


And left me unconhn'd to live at large; 
When now my golden Bulla (hung on high = 
To Houſehold Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy ; 
And my White Plaits proclaim'd my Liberty; 
When with my wild Companions J could rol} 
From Street to Street, and fin without Controul. 
[ Mr, Dryden. 
But, for all this Liberty, they had one remarkable Reſtraint, 
being obliged for the ſirſt whole Year to keep their Arms wiehin 
their "Gown, as an Argument of Modeily, This Cicero obterves, 
{Sobis quidem olim annus erat unus ad cobibendun: brachium toga 
conſtitutus (a 
The Toga pulla and fordida are very cominoniy confounded, 
yet, upon a ſtrict Enquiry, it will appear that the firſt Sort was 
proper to Perſons in Mourning, being made of Black Cloth, 
WNEnCE the Perſons were called atrati, The Torn foraifia was 
Black as well as the other, but from a different Cauſe, having 


grown {0 by the long wearing and ſelhying of it; and this (as 
has been alrcady obſerved) was worn by the P:tlorers at their 


— —ũ————— —— — 
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Trya!, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re- 
marked, that the Pullati, whom we meet with in the Claſſics, 
were not only thoſe who wore the Toga ulla, or the Toga ſordida, 
but ſuch too as were attired in the Penulæ or Lacerne, which 
were uſually black. Thus the learned Caſaubon interprets pulla- 
torum turba in Suetonius (a); and Quintilian calls the Rabble pul- 
latus circulus (C), and pullata turba (c). Hence it may be feaſon- 
ably be conjectured, that when the Roman State was turned into 
a Monarchy, the Gowns began to.be laid aſide by Men of the 
lower Rank, the Penulæ and Lacerne being introduced in their 
Room, and commonly worn without them, or ſometimes over 
them; this Irregularity had gained a great Head, even in Au— 
guſins's Pime, who, to rectity it in ſome Meaſure, commanded 
the Adiles that they ſhould ſuffer no Perſon in the Forum or 
Circus to wear the Lacerna over his Gown, as was then an or- 


dinary Practice, The ſame excellent Prince taking Notice at. 


a publick Meeting of an innumerable Company of Rabble in 
theſe indecent Habits, cried out with Indignation, En 


 Remanos rerum deminos gentemque togatam! (d) 


The Toga picla, purpurea, palmata, the conſular Trabea, the 
Paludamentum, and the Chlamys, had very llttle Difference (ex- 
cept that the laſt but one is often given to military Officers in 
general, and ſometimes paſſes ſor the common Soldier's Coat) 
(e); and are promiſcuoufly uſed one for the other, being the 
Robes of Stote proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Emperors and 
ai! Generals during their Friumph. This Sort of Grown was 
called p:f7a from the rich Embroidery, with Figures in Phry- 
eie Work; and purpurea, becauſe the Ground-work was 
Purple, The Toga palmata indeed very ſeldom occurs, but 
may probably be ſuppoſed the ſame with the former, called ſo on 
the ſame Account as the Tunica palmata, which will be de- 
ſcribed hereafter, That it was a Part of the triumphal Habit 
Hartial intimates, | - 


I comes, & magnos ille/a merere triumphas, 
Palmnategre aucem ( ſed cito) redde togæ. vii. 1. 


Antiquaries are very little agreed in Reſerence to the Tra- 
bea. Paulus Manutius was certainly out, when he fancied 
it to be the ſame as the Toga picta, and he is accordingly 


4. —— —u— 


(a) Ag. cap. 40. (3) Lib. 2, cap. 12. (c) Lib. 6, cap. 4. (d) Suer-on 
August. cap. 40. (e) Boy,. de Re Veſt, cap. II. | 
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corrected by Grævjus (a), The vulgar Opinion follows the 
Diſtinction of Servius and Scaliger into three Sorts, one proper 
to the Kings, another to the Conſuls, and a third to the Augurs. 
But Lipſius (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledged 'only one proper 
Sort of Trabea belonging to the Kings; being a White Gown 
bordered with Purple, and adorned with calvi or trabes of Scar- 
let: Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, and the Augurs, and the 
Emperors, were called by the ſame Name, only becauſe they 
were made in the fame Form, For the old Paludamentum of 
the Generals was all Scarlet, only bordered with Purple; and 
the Chlamydes of the Emperors were all Purple, commonly beau- 

tified with a golden or embroidered Border: 


Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo. Virg. En. 4 
When the Emperors were themſelves Conſuls, they wore a 
Trabea adorned with Gems, which were allowed to none elſe. 


Claudian, in his Poems on the third, fourth, and ſixth Conſul- 
{hip of Honorius, alludes expreſsly to this Cuſtom ; 


Cindtus mutata Gabinos 

Dives Hydaſpeis augeſcat purpura gemmis. 

And again, 

— —— —Aperat Indus 
Jelamenta lapis, pretieſaque fila ſmaragdis 
Duda viren. k 


And in the laſt, 


Membraque gemmato Trabeæ viridantia cnt. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
find the Gown, which have not yet been explained, nor would 
be of much Uſe, if thoroughly underſtood : Such as the Tega 
undulata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, ſcutulata, &c. 
dee Ferrar, de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

The Tunica, or cloſt Coat, was the common Garment worn 
within 12o0:s by ittelf, and Abroad under the Gown : The 
Protelarii, the Capite cenſi, and the reſt of the Dregs of the 
Ciry, could not afford to wear the %%, and ſo went in their 
Tunics z whence Horace calls the Rabble tuntcatus popellus, and 
the Author of the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, populus tunicatus. 
Ihe old Ramans, as Gellius informs us, (d) at firtt were cloarhed 


pO EEIIEES 


(a) Prefat. ad 1 Vol. The. Nom. (b) Ad Tacit. Ann 3. (c) De Re Veſtiar. 
Y pracipue ae Laticlav, lib, 1. cap. 3. (4) Lib, 1. cp. 12. 


only 
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only in the Gown, In a little Time they found the Conveni- 
ence of a ſhort ſtrait Tunic, that did not cover the Arms; like 
the Græcian eit Afterwards they had Sleeves coming 
down to the Elbow, but no farther Hence Suetonius tells us, 
that Cz/ar was remarkable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the 
Laticlavian Tunic, cloſed with Gatherings about bis Wriſt (a). 
Rubenius thinks he might uſe this Piece of Singularity to ſhow 
himſelf deſcended from the Trgjans, to whom Romulus objects, 
in Virgil, as an Argument of their Effeminacy. 


Et tunice manicas, & habent redimicula mitræ (b). 


And Tulus, or Aſcanius, is ſtill to be ſeen dreſſed after the ſame 
Faſhion, in ſome old Gems (c). 

Yet in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunics did not only 
reach down to the Ankles, whence they are called Talares, but 
had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gave them 
the Name of Chirodotæ. And now it was counted as ſcandalous 
to appear without Sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be ſeen in 
them. And therefore, in the Writers of that Age, we com- 
monly find the accuſed Perſons at a 'Frial habited in the Tunic 
without Sleeves, as a Mark ot Infamy and Diſgrace (d). 

The ſeveral Sorts of the Tunic were the 2 the Anguſli- 


cC.lavia, and the Laticlavia, 


The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the 7% Pita. It had its Name 
either from the great Breadth of the Clavi, equal to the Palm 
of the Hand ; or elle from the Figures of Palms, embroidered 
on it (e). 


The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 


the Clayi. Some fancy them to have been a Kind of Flowers 
interwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be the But- 
tons or Clai (ps by which the Tunic was held together. A third 
Sort contend, that the Latus claus was nothing elſe but a Tunie 
bordered with Purp le. Scaliger thinks the Claw did not belong 
properly to the Vell, but hung down from the Neck, like Chains 
and Ornaments of that Nature. But the moſt general Opinion 
makes them to have been Studs or Pearls ſomething like Heads 
of Nails, of Purple or Gold, worked into the Tunic. 

All the former Conjectures are learnedly confuted by the ac- 
curate Nulenius, who endeavours to prove that the Clavi weie 


— 
— 
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(a) Surt. Jul. cap. 55. (b). Ancid. xi, 616, (c) Rubenins de Laiician!, lib. 1. 
cp. 12, (4) idem. (t) Feſius in vices 
no 
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no more than Purple Lines or Streaks coming along «the Mid- 
dle of the Garments, which were afterwards improved to golden 
and embroidered Lines of the ſame Nature. We muſt not 
therefore ſuppoſe them to have received their Name as an im- 
mediate Alluſion to the Heads of Nails, to which they bore no 
Reſemblance ; but may remember that the Ancients uſed to in- 
Jay their Cups and other precious Utenſils with Studs of Gold, 
or other ornamental Materials, Theſe, from their Likeneſs to 
Nail-Heads, they called in general Clavi. So that it was very 
natural to bring the ſame Word to ſignify theſe Lines of Purple, 
or other Colours which were of a different Kind from all the 
reſt of the Garment, as thoſe ancient Clavi were of a different 
Colour and Figure from the Veſſels which they adorned. 

Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtraight down the 


Veſt; the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Pope 


and other publick Servants, by the Muſicians, and ſome Com- 
panies of Artificers, and now and then by Women, being termed 
Paragaude. The proper Clavi came ſtraight down the Veſt, 
one of them making the Tunic, which they called the Angu/li- 
clave, and two the Laticlave. Pu 
However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 
Monſieur Dacier's Judgement of the Matter cannot fail to meet 
with as kind a Reception. 
He tells us, that the Clavi were no more than the purple Ga- 
loons, with which they bordered the Fore-part of the Tunic, on 
both Sides, and the Place where it came together. The broad 
Galoons made the Laticlave ; and the narrow the Anguſticlave. 


Therefore they are ſtrangely miſtaken, who make the only 


Difference between the two Velts to conſiſt in this, that the 
one had but a ſingle Cladus, the other two, and that the Sena- 
torian Clavus, being in the Middle of the Veſt, could poſſibly 
be but one. For it is very plain they had each of them two 
Galoons, binding the two Sides of the Coat where it opened 
before; ſo that, joining together with the Sides, they appeared 
juſt in the Middle; whence the Greeks called ſuch a Veſt 
ptooropoupy, That the Galloons were ſewed on both Sides of 
the Coat, is evident beyond Diſpute, from the following 
Paſſage of Varro: Nam ſi quis tunicam ita conſuit, ut altera 


Plagula fit anguſiis clavis, altera latis, utraque pars in ſuo genere 


caret analogia. For if any one ſhould ſew a Coat in this Manner, 
tat one Side ſpou have a broad Gabon, and the other a narrow 


aue, neither Part has any Thing properly anſwering ta it. As to the 


Name cf the Clavi he thinks there needs no further Reaſon to 
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be given, than that the Ancients called any Thing, which was 
made with Deſign to be put upon another Thing, Clauus (a). 


It has been a received Opinion, that the Angufticlave diſtin- 


guilned the Knight from the common People, in the ſame 
Manner as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the 
Equeſtrian Rank; but Rabenizs avers, that there was no Man. 
rer of Difference between the Tunics of the Knights, and thoſe 
of the Commons. This Conjecture ſeems to be favoured by 
Appian, in the ſecond Book ut his Hiſtory, where he tells us, 
5 dupul n Eci, ro ννπ Tols dor, 0401055 xe; vg Ths HD 
Tia 1 cb oh c, VECATETY ETK0905» The Slave in Habits 
goes like his Maſter, and, excepting only the Senator's Rabe, all other 
Garments are common to the Servants. And Pliny, when he ſays 
that the Rings diſtinguiſned the Equeſtrian Order from the 
common People, as their Tunic did the Senate from thoſe that 
wore the Rings, would not probably have omitted the other 
Diſtinction, had it been real. Beſides both theſe Authorities, 
Lampridius, in the Life of Alexander Severus, confirms the pre- 
ſent Aﬀertion, He acquaints us, that the afcreſaid Emperor 
had ſome I bought of aſſigning a proper Habit to Servants dif. 
ferent from that of their Maſters : But his great Lawyers, U 
piam and Paulus, diſſuaded him from the Project, as what would 
infallibly give Occaſion to much (Quarrelling and Diſſenſion; 
fo that, upon the whole, he was- contented only to diltinguiſh 
the Senators from the Knights by their Clavus. 

But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the Uſe of the Purple among the Romans, 
which the Civiiians tell us was ſtrictly forbid the Common 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſerved, 
that all the Prohibitions of this Nature were reſtrained to ſome 
particular Species of Purple. Thus Juni, Cæſar borbad the 
Ute of the Conchyliun Garments, or the dE des (b). And 
Nurse ferwards brehibited the ordinary Uie ot. the Amethyſtine, 
07 Ty a P ur ple (c). Fheſe Conjectures of Rubenius Naar no 
better Contirinatly 44 than m that they are repeated and approved 
by the moſt judicious Gravizs (d), 

ACC SUP » tO this 05 auen, it is an eaf y Matter to reconcile 
the Conteft between Hanutius aid Lipſius, and the inferior 
(_riticks of F doth Parties, abuut*the Cs of the Tunic, the 
former aflerting it to be Purple, and the other White: For 
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(a) Dacier on lire, lib. 2. Sat, 5. (6) Sueen. Jul. cap. 45, (0 dem. 
Reriue, cap. 32. (d) Siictin, Jul. 43. Otte. 10. Dieniltilts 10. 
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it is evident, it might be called either, if we ſuppoſe the 
Ground-Work to have been White, with the Addition of theſe 
Purple Lifts or Galoons. 

As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the 
L aticlave, it may be maintained, that the Sons of thoſe Seng- 
tors, who were Patricians, had the Privilege of uſing this Veſt 
in their Childhood, together with the Pratexta. But the Sons 
of thoſe Senators, who were not Patricians, did not put on the 
Laticlave, till they applied themſelves to the Service of the 


Commonwealth, and to bear Offices (a). Yet Auguſtus changed 
this Cuſtom, and gave the Sons of any Senators Leave to aſſume 


the Laticlave preſently after the Time of their putting on the 
Tega Firilis, though they were not yet capable of Honours (3). 
And by the particular. Favour of the Emperors, the ſame Pau. 
lege was allowed to the more ſplendid Families of the Knights. 
Thus Ovid ſpeaks of himſelf and Brother, who are known to 
have been of the Egueſtrian Order : 


Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 
Liberior fratri ſumpta mibique toga 3 
Induiturque humeris cum lata purpura claws, &c. (0. 


And Statius of Metins C rler, whom in another Place he terms 


_ Splendidiſſimus (d), the proper Style of the Knights: 


-Puer hic ſudavit in armis 
Notus adbuc tantum majoris munere clavi (e). 


Beſides the Gown and Tunic, we hardly meet with any Gar- 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of an 
Enquiry into their Difference, Yet, among thefe, the Lacerna 
and the Penula occur more frequently than any other. In the 
old Gloſs upon Per/ius, Sat. 1. Ver. 68. they are both called 
Pallia; which Identity of Names might probably ariſe from 
the near Reſemblance they bore one to the other, and both to 
the Græcian Pallium, The Lacerna was firſt uſed in the Camp, 
but aftrrwards admitted into the City, and worn upon their 
(owns, to defend them from the Weather. The Penula was 
ſometimes uſed with the ſame Deſign, but, being ſhorter and 
fitter for e it was s chiefly worn upon a Journey ( f) 


— 


ä 
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(a) Pliny, lib. 8. Epi. 23. (5) Sueton, Aug. cap. 77. (c) Tritium, lib. iv. 
Fer. o. (d) Præfut. ad l. 3. Sylvarum. (ej Sy. I. 3. carm, 2. CLN. 
Ela, l. 1. c. 13, E Dr. Lieliday en Fupena!, Sat. 1. . 

Rubens 
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Rubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penula to be both a 
cloſe-bodied Kind of Frocks, girt about the Middle, the only 
Difference between them being, that the Penulæ were always 
brown, the Lacernæ of no certain Colour; and-that the Cucullus, 
the Cowl or Hood, was ſewed on the former, but worn as a 
diſtinct Thing from the other (a). - But Ferrarius, who has 
ſpent a whole Book in animadverting on that Author, wonders 
| that any Body ſhould be fo ignorant as not to know theſe two 
Garments to have been quite diſtinct Species (b), 

It will be expected that the Habits of the Roman Prieſts 
Mould be particularly deſcribed ; but we have no certain Intel- 
ligence, only what concerned the chief of them, the Augurs, 
the Flamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Tra— 
bea, firſt dyed with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. Ru- 
benius takes the Robe, which Herod in Deriſion put on our Sa- 
viour, to have been of this Nature, becauſe St. Matthew calls it 
Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphus (a Garment 
twice dyed) for the Augural Robe (c). 05 3 

The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Lena, a: Sort of 
Purple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown faſtened about the 
Neck, with a Buckle or Claſp. It was interwoven curiouſly 
with Gold, fo as to appear very ſplended and magnificent. Thus 
Virgil deſcribes his Hero in his Habit, 


Tyrioque ardebat maurice læna 
Demiſſa ex humeris : dives que munera Dido 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro, En. 4. 262. 


The Pontiffs had the Honour of uſing the Prætexta; and ſo 
had the Epulones, as we learn from Livy, Lib. 43. 

The Prieſts were remarkable for their Modeſty in Apparel, 
and therefore they made Uſe only of the common Purple, never 
affecting the more chargeable and ſplendid. Thus Gcero, Veſti- 
tus aſper noſtra hac purpura plebeia ac pene fuſca (d). He calls it 
our Purple, becauſe the himſelf was a Member of the College 
of Augurs. | | 

There are two farther Remarks which may be made in 
Reference to the Habits in general. Firſt, that in Time 
of any publick Calamity, it was an uſual Cuſtom to change 
their Apparel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition ; 
of which we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſuch 


— 


(a) De Laticlav, lib. 1. cap. 6. (2) Analect, d. Re Veſt, cop. uit. (c) Epiſt. 
Tamil. lib 2. Epiſt, 16. (d) Pro Sexitg, | 


Occaſions 
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Occaſions the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appeared only 
in the Habit of Knights: The Magiſtrates threw aſide, the 
Pretexta, and came Abroad in the Senatorian Garb: the Knights 


left off their Rings, and the Commons changed their Gowns 


for the Sagum or Military Coat (a). | 
The other Remark is the Obſervation of the great Caſaubon, 


that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the Romans, 


in no Reſpect differed more from the modern Dreſs, than in 
that they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and Stockings, 
which, if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhould call femoralia 
and tibialia. Yet, inſtead of theſe, under their lower Tunics or 
Waiſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their Thighs and Legs round 
with Silken Scarfs or Faſcia; though theſe had now and then 
the Name of /&nunalia or femoralia and iibialia, from the Parts 
to which they were applied (5). | 


As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 


the Commonwealth, the Gown was uſed alike by Men and 


Women (c). Afterwards the Women took uy the Stola and the 
Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stola was their ordinary 
Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their Ankles : When 
they went abroad they flung over it the Palla or Pallium, a long 
open Manteau (4), which covered the Stela and their whole 
Body. Thus Horace, Es 
Ad talos ſlola demiſſa & circumdata palla (e). 
And Virgil deſcribing the Habit of Camilla: 
Pro crinali aura, pro longo tegminæ pallæ, 
Tigridis exuviæ per dorſum a vertice pendent (F). 
They dreſſed their Heads with what they called Vittæ and 
Faſcie, Ribbons and thin Saſnes; and the laſt Sort they twiſted 
round their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them ſlender; 


to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g). | 
Rubenius has found this Difference in the Stolz, that thoſe of 


the ordinary Women were white trimmed with golden Pearls (Y): 


Haud ſimilis virgo eft virginum noſtrarum; quas Matres fludent 
Demiſſis humeris «ſe, vintto pectore, ut graciles ſient. 


The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of 


honeſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. Vas 
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(a) Ferrar, de Re Viftiar. lib. 1. cap. 27. (L) Sneton, Auguſt, cap. 82. Ca- 


ſaubon. ad lecum, (c) Vid. Ferrar, de Re Veſt. lb. 2. cap. 17. (d) Dacier on Ilo- 


race, lib, 1. Sat. 2, ver, 99. (e) Herace, ibid. (F) Au. 11, ver. 576. 
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Eſte procul vittæ tenues, inſigne pudoris (a). 

And detcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 

Vitta coercebat poſitos ſine lege capillos (O). 

Tt is very obſervable, that the common Courtezans were not 
allowed to appear in the Stola, but obliged to wear a Sort of 
Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by Reafon of its Reſemblance to 
the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that Place of Horace, 
Od inter ; 

EN, in matrona, ancilla, pecceſve togata ? I.. I. S. 2. V. 53. 
The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Togata the com- 
mon Strumpet, in Oppoſition both to the Matron and the Ser- 
vant Maid. | 
Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account or 
other) wore the Lacerna too: But the Riſe of this Fancy is 


_ Owing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Juvenal, 


Ipſe lacernatæ cum ſe jactaret amice. 1 
W here it muſt be obſerved, that the Poet does not ſpeak of 
the ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom 
Nero made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. So that 
uvenal's lacernata amica is no more than if we ſhould ſay, a 


Aiftreſs in Breeches. 


The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that remains 
of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been a former 
Remark, that the Romans ordinarily uſed none, except the Lap- 


pet of their Gown ; and this was not a conſtant Cover, but only 


occaſional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other accidental In- 
conveniencies. Hence it is that we fee none of the old Statues 
with any on their Heads, beſides now and then a Wreath. or 
ſomething of that Nature. Fuſlathius, on the firſt of the Ody/ſes, 
tells us, that the Zatins derived this Cuſtom of going bare- 
headed from the Greeks, it being notorious, that, in the Age of 
the Heroes, no Kind of Hats or Caps were at all in Faſhion: 
Nor is any ſuch Thing to be met with in Homer. Yet at 
ſome particular Times we find the Romans uſing ſome Sort of 
Covering for the Head; as at the Sacrifices, at the publick 
Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon a Journey, or a watlike 
Expedition. Some Perſons too were allowed to have their 
Heads always covered, as Men who had been lately made free, 
and were thereupon ſhaved cloſe on their Head, might wear the 


Pileus, both as a Defence from the Cold, and as a Badge of 


their Liberty. And the ſame Privilege was granted to Perſons 
under any Indiſpoſition. 
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(a) Metamor ph, lib, 1. Fab. g. (5) Lipfius de An phinhear, cap. 19. 
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As ſor the ſeveral Sorts of Coverings deſigned for theſe Uſes, 


many of them have been long confounded beyond any Poſſibility 


of a Diſtinction; and the learned Salmaſius (a) has obſerved, that 
the Mitra and the Pileus, the Cucullus, the Galerus, and the Palli- 
olum, were all Coverings of the Head, very little differing from 
one another, and promiſcuouſly uſed by Authors; however, there 
are ſome of them which deſerve a more particular Enquiry. 

The Galerus Voſſius (V derives from Galea, the Raman Helmet, 
to which we muſt ſuppoſe it to haye borne ſome Reſemblance. 
Servius, when he reckons up the ſeveral Sorts of Prieſts Caps, 
makes the Galerus one of them, being compoſed of the Skin of 
the Beaſt offered in Sacrifice : The other two being the Apex, a 
ſtitched Cap in the Form of a Helmet, with the Addition of a 
little Stick fixed on the Top, and wound about with white 
Wool, properly belonging to the Flamines; and the Cucullus, a 
Woollen Turban, much like the former, proper to the High 
Prieſt. By the Galerus it is likely he means the Albo- Galerus, 
made of the Skin of a white Beaſt offered in Sacrifice, with the 
Addition of ſome T wigs taken frem a wild Qlive-tree, and be- 
longing only to Jupiter's Flamen; yet we find a Sort of Galerus 
in Uſe among the ordinary Men, and the Galericuſum (which 
ſome called Galerus) common to both Sexes : This was a Skin 
ſo neatly drefſed with Men or Women's Hair, that it could not 


eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from the natural; it was paricularly uſed 


by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair, as Suctonius reports of 
Nero (c); as alſo by the Wreſtlers, to keep their own Hair from 


receiving any Damage by the naſty Oils with which they were 
rubbed all over before they exerciſed. This we learn from 
Martial's Diſtich on the Galericulum : xiv. 50. 


Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos, 
Hoc poteris madidas condere pelle comas. 


The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at publick 
Shows and Sacrifices, and by the freed Men; for a Journey they 
had the Petaſus, differing only from the former in that it had 
broader Brims, and bore a nearer Reſemblance to our Hats, as 
appears from the common Pictures of Mercury; and hence it 
took its Name from w:I&vwwwi, to open or ſpread out (4). 

The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diad:m, though we often meet 
with them in Roman Authors, are none of them beholden to 


—— — 
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(a) In Vet iſc. & Grav, in Sueton. Claud. 2. (6) Cap. 19. (c) Viſfus 
Etymoleg. in v. Petaſus. (d) Lies de Amphitheat, cap. 12, Le 
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that Nation for their Original, The Mitre ſeems to owe its 


Invention to the Trojans, being a crooked Cap tied under the 


Chin with Ribbons; it belonged only to the Women among 
the Romans, and is attributed to the foreign Courteſans that ler 
up their Trade in that City, ſuch as the 


pitta lupa barbara mitra 


in Juvenal; yet among the Trojans we find it in Uſe among the 
Men. Thus Romulus ſcouts them in Virgil, 


Et tunice manicas & habent redimicula mitræ: 
O vere Phrygiæ; neque enim Phryges ! (a) 

And even Aneas himſelf is by Iarbas deſcribed in this Dreſs, 
Mzazmia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 


— Subnexus, En. 4. 216. 


The Tiara was the Cap of State uſed by all the Eaſtern Kings 
and great Men, only with this Difference, that the Princes wore 
it with a ſhort ſtrait Top, and the Nob'cs with the Point a little 
bending downwards (6). 

The Diadem belonged to the Kings of Rome as well as to the 
foreign Princes; this ſeems to have been no more than a white 
Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head, like that which com- 
poſeth the Turkiſh Turban, Thoſe who are willing to find ſome 
nearer Reſemblance between the Diadem and our modern 

Crowns, may be convinced of their Miſtake from that Pafſage 

of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that made Uſe of her 
Diadem to hang herſelf with (c). 

* Theſe white Fuſciee among the Romans were always looked on 
as the Marks of Sov ereignty; and therefore when Pompey the 

Great appeared commonly abroad with a white Scarf wound 
about his Leg, upon Pretence of a Bruiſe or an Ulcer, thoſe 
who, weie jealous of his growing Powers did not fail to interpret 
it as an Omen of his affecting the ſupreme Command; and one 
Favonius plainly told him, it made little Odds on what Part he 


= wore the Diadem, the Intention being much the ſame (a). 


To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral Sorts of the Roman Shoes, 
Slippers, &c. which moſt frequently occur in reading, are the 
Perones, the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Scleæ and Crepidæ, and 
the Caligæ, beſides the Cotbernus and Soccus, which have been 
already deſcribed. 


aaa 


* 


(a) En. q. "646, (b) 2 ad Refin, lib. 5. cap. 35. (e) Plut, in Lucul. 
(4) Yalr, Max. lib. 6. cap, 2 | 
| The 
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The Perones were à Kind of high Shoes, rudely formed of 
raw Hides, and reaching up to the Hiddle of the Leg; they 
were not only uſed by the Country People, as ſome imagine, 


but in the City too by Men of ordinary Rank: Nay, Rubenius 


avers, that in the elder Times of the Commonwealth, the Sena- 
tors, as well as others, went in the Peros (a); however, when 
they came to be a little poliſhed, they left this clumſy Wear to 


the Ploughmen and Labourers, and we ſcarce find them applied 


to any one elſe by the Authors of the flouriſhing Ages. Thus 
Perſius brings in the | 


Peronatus arator S. F. V. 102. 

And Juvenal, | 

A Yn non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perone teg i — . 14. V. 186. 


Virgil, indeed, makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero, but 
then they were only a Company of plain Ruſticks, Legio agreſtis, 
as he calls them; beſides they wore it on but one Foot: 

V-eſtigia nuda ſiniſtri ; 
In/lituere pedrs, crudus teget altera pero. An. 7. 690. 


The Calcet lunati were proper to the Patricians, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Vulgar, ſo called from an Half-moon in Fay | 
worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half-moon to have 
terved inſtead of a Fibula or Buckle (6); but Rubenius (c) refutes 
this Conjecture, by ſhewing from Philaſtratus that it was worn 
by Way of Ornament, not on the Fore-part of the Shoe, like 
the Buckle, but about the Ankle. Plutarch in his Roman Queſ- 
tions, gives Abundance of Reaſons why they uſed the Half- 


moon rather than any other Figure; but none of his Fancies 


have met with any Approbation from the learned. The com- 
mon Opinion makes this Cuſtom an Alluſion to the Number of 
denators at their firſt Inſtitution, which, being a Hundred, was 
ſignified by the numeral Letter COC. 1 
Yet the Patriciaus, before they arrived at the Senatorian Age, 
and even before they put on the Prætexta, had the Privilege of 


uſing the Half-moon on their Shoes. Thus Statius, Sylv. v. 2. 27. 


Sic te, clare puer, genitum ſibi curia ſenſit: 
Primague Patricia clauſit veſtigia luna. 


—— —— » „ * 


_ +Laiii/av, lid, 2. cap. 4. 


— - »„— K — 


* — 


(a) De Laliclav. lib. 2, cap. 1. % De Calcco Antig. cap. gs (e) De 
1 As 
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As for the Senators, who were not Patricians, they did not 


indeed wear the Half-moon ; but that Ornament ſeems not to 


- have been only Difference between the Senatorian and the 
common Shoes; for the former are commonly repreſented as 
black, and coming up to the Middle of the Leg, as in Horace, 
Book i. Sat. 6. 27. 


Nigros medium impediit crus 
Pellibus. e 


 Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the four black 
Straps, which he fays faſtened the Senators Shoes, being tied 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had two 
Sorts of Shoes, one for Summer, and the other for Winter; 
the Summer Shoes he deſcribes with ſuch Leathern Straps 
_ croſſing one another many Times about the Leg, and nothin 
but a Sole at the Bottom: "Theſe he calls Campagi; though Ru- 
benius attributes this Name to a Sort of Calige worn by the Se- 
nators under the later Emperors (b). The Winter Shoes, he 
fays, were made of an entire black Skin, or ſometimes a white 
one, reaching up to cover the greateſt Part of the Leg, without 
any open Place, except on the Top (c). e 

It is uncertain whether the Calcei Mullei were fo called from 
the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name to that 
Fiſh from their reddiſh Dye; they were at firſt the peculiar 
Wear of the Aiban Kings, afterwards of the Kings of Rome, and 
upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State, were appropriated to 
thoſe Perſons wbo had borne any Curule Office; but perhaps they 
might be worn only on great Days, at the Celebration of ſome 
publick Sports, when they were attired in the whole Triumphal 
Habit, of whick too theſe Shoes made a Part. Julius Cæſar, as 
he was very ſingular in his whole Habit, ſo was particularly re- 
markable for wearing the Mullei on ordinaty Days, which he did 
to ſhew his Deſcent from the Aiban Kings (d). In Colour and 
Faſhion they re'embled the Cothurni, coming up to the Middle 
of the Leg, though they did not cover the whole Foot, but only 
the Sole, like Sandals (e). Dacter informs us, that at ſuch Time 

as the Einperors took up the Uſe of theſe red Shoes, the Curale 
Magiſtrates changed the Faſhion for embroidered ones (/). 

The Roman Soleæ were a Sort of Sandals or Pantofles, with- 

out any upper Leather, ſo that they covered only the Sole of 


(e De Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. (0) Thid. cap. d. (e) Dacicy on Horace, 


Book 1. Sat, 6. (d)] Dis. lib. 49. (e) Lib, 2. cap, 2. () Daciæ onHoratty 
Beck x, Sat. 6. has ? a W 
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the Foot, being faſtened above the Straps with Buckles: Theſe 
were the ordinary Faſhion of the Women, and therefore counted 
ſcandalous in the other Sex. Thus Cicero expoſeth Verres (a), 
and Clodius (b), for uſing this indecent Wear; and Livy ac- 
quaints us, that the great Scipio was cenſured on the ſame Ac- 
count (e); yet, upon all Occaſions of Mirth and Recreation, or 
lawful Indulgence, it was cuſtomary for the Men to go thus 
looſely ſhod, as at Entertainments, and at the publick Shows of 
all Sorts in the Circos or Amphitheatres. | 
The Crepidæ which now and then occur in Roman Authors, 
are generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the Solem, under the 
Creet Name «pnaide;, But Baldwin is ſo nice as to aſſign this 


Difference, that the Crepida had two Soles, whereas the Solea 


conſiſted but of one; therefore he is not willing to be beholden 
to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be derived from 
the Crepitus, or Creating that they made, which could not be 
ſo well conceived in thoſe which had but a ſingle Leather (4). 
That the Grecian #pyriF; did really make ſuch a Kind of Noiſe, 
which we cannot eaſily imagine of the Solea, is plain from the 
common Story of Momus, who be ng brought to give his Cen- 
ſure of Venus, could find no Fault, only that her xpy7ig, or 
Slipper, creaked a little too much. 2 

The Caliga was the Soldiers proper Shoe, made in the Sandal 
Faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, though 
it reached to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of Wood, 
like our old Galoches, or the Chabots of the French Peaſants, 
and ſtuck full of Nails; theſe Nails were usually fo very long 


in the Shoes of the Scouts and Centinels, that Suetanius (e) and 


Tertullian (J) call thoſe Caligæ Speculatores, as if, by mounting 
=> Weater to a higher Pitch, they gave a greater Advantage to 
the Sight. 4 | 

It was from theſe Calige, that the Emperor Cakgula took his 
Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
in the Habit of a common Soldier (g), And hence Juvenal (H), 
and Suetonius (i), ule Caligati for the common Soldiers, without 
the Addition of a Subſtantive. 5 17 


n * 


(a) Perrin, 3) De Haruſp. Reſponſ. (e) Lib. 29. (ad) Baldwin Calc, 
Artig. cap. Ay 8 Caligul. kh 5 1 (F) De Cron. Miki, (eg) Suction, 
Ca/igul. cap. 9g. (s) Sat. 26. v. 44. (1) Auguſt, 25, 
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of the ROMAN Marriages. 


"i. HE Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſo learn- 
edly explained by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great 

Lawyers Tirguael, Sigonius, Briſſonius, and the two Hottomans, 

will appear very intelligible from a diligent Enquiry into the 
Eſpouſals, the Perſons that might lawfully marry with one ano- 
ther, the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeveral Ways of con- 
tracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the Weddings and the 
Cauſes and Manner of Divoices, 

The Eſpouſals, or Contract before Marriage, was performed 
by an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be 
done as well between abſent Perſons as preſent, as well in Pri- 
vate as before Witneſſes; yet the common Way of Betrothing 
Was by Writings drawn up by common Conſent, and ſealed by 
both Parties. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 6. 199. 


Si tibi legitimis pactam junetamque tabellis 
Non es amaturus. 


And again, Sat 10. 336. 
Veniet cum Signatoribus Auſpex. 


— — 


| Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Woman, 
which, in Pliny's Time was uſed to be of Iron, without any 
Stone in it (a). Thus the ſame Satyriſt, 


Conventum tamen & pactum & ſponſalia neſtra 
| Tempeſtate par as, jamque a tonſore magiſtro 
| Pecteris, & digito pignus fortaſſe deaiſhi. Sat. 6. 25. 


There was no Age determined by the Laws for Eſpouſals, but 
they might be made at any Time, provided that both Parties 
were ſenſible of the Obligatioas, which they were not ſuppoſed 
to be till their 7th Year; yet Auguſtus afterwards ordered that 
no Eſpouſals ihould be eſteemed valid, except ſuch as were con- 
ſumu.ared by the Nuptials within two Fears Time (6). 

No Roman might mairy with any other than a Roman: but 
then this was extended to any free Denizen of the City, though 


— 


(=) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 33. caps 1, (5) Sueton, Aug. cap. 34» | 
born 
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born in any other Parts; for thus Dionyſius (a) reports of the 
Latins, Livy (b) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) of the In- 
habitants of Aricia; yet in Rome we meet with one eminent Re- 
ſtraint about theſe Matters, and that is a Law of the Decemviri, 
prohibiting any Marriage between the Patrician Families and 
the Plebeians. But within ſeven or eight Years, the Commons 
had given ſo many dangerous Tokens of their Reſentment of 
this Injury, that upon the Motion of Canuleius, Tribune of the 
People, the Conſuls were even forced to give Conſent to the 
Enacting of a contrary Decree, allowing a free Alliance in Mar- 
riage between Perſons of all Orders and Degrees (d). 

The Romans were very ſuperſtitious in Reference to the par- 
ticular Time of Marriage, fancying ſeveral Days and Seaſons 
very unfortunate to this Deſign; the Kalends, Nones, and [des 
of every Month, was ſtrictly avoided; ſo was the whole Feaſt of 
the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves, Faſt. 2. 561. 


Conde tuas, Hymenee, faces, & ab ignibus atris 
Aufer ; habent alias ma/ta ſepulchra faces. 


Go, Hymen, ſtop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide thy Torches from the diſmal Flames; 
Thy Pteſence would be fatal while we mourn, 

And at fad Tombs muſt other Tapers burn. 


The whole Month of May was looked on as ominous to con- 
tracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman 


Queſtions, and Ovid, Faſt, 5. 487. 


Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, quæ nupſit non diuturna fuit. 

Hac quoque de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 

No Tapers then ſhould burn, nor ever Bride 

Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd; _ 

Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs ſay, 

The Girls are all flark naught that wed in May, 


In ſhort, the moſt happy Seaſon, in all Reſpects, for celebra- 
ting the nuptial Solemnity, was that which followed the Ides of 
June. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of his Daughter: 


Hanc ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora tædis 
Apta requirebam, quægue cavenda forent. 


— 


— 


, Lib. 36. (6) Lib, 38. (c) In Philipp, (d) Liv, lib, 4- 
(0) Lib. 3 (6) Lib, 3 X * Tune 
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Tunc mihi poſt ſacras monſtratur Jur ius Ius 
Utilis & nuptis utilis efſe viris. Faſt. v. 221. 


Reſolv'd to match the Girl, I try'd to find | 
What Days unproſpr'ous were, what Moons were kind; 
After June's ſacred Ides my Fancy ſiay'd, 
Good to the Man, and happy to the Maid, 


The three Ways of contracting Matrimony were, farre, co- 
emptione, and uſu, which fall properly under the Conſideration 
of the civil Law; the main Difference of them, in ſhort, was 
this: Confarreutio was, when the Matrimonial Rites were per. 
formed with ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings of burnt Cakes, 
by the Pontifex Maximus, and the Flamen Dialis. Pliny ſays this 
was the moſt folemn Tie of all (a); yet we are aſlured, that, 
after ſome Time, it was almoſt univerſally laid aſide, as thought 
to include too many troubleſome Ceremonies (b). A Divorce, 
after this Way of Marriage, Feſtus calls Diffarreatio, Coemptio 
was, when the Perſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one ano- 
ther by the Ceremony of giving and taking a Piece of Money, 
The Marriage was ſaid to be made by Uſe, when, with the Con- 
ſent of her . the Woman had lived with the Man a whole 
Vear compleat, without being abſent three Nights, at which 
Time ſhe was reckoned in all Reſpects a lawful Wife, though 
not near ſo cloſely joined as in the former Caſes. | 

The nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the taking 
of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit genero ſocrus at 

lis auſpicibus, nullis auftoribus, fungſtis omnibus omnium (c). | 

In drefling the Bride, they never omitted to divide her Locks 
with the Head of a Spear, either as a Token that their Marriages 
firſt began by War, and Adds of Hoſtility upon the Rape of the 
Sabine Virgins (d); or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and war- 
like Offspring; or to remind the Bride, that being married to 
one of a martial Race, ſhe ſhould uſe herſelf to no other than a * 
plain unaffected Dreſs; or becauſe the greateſt Part of the Nup- 
tial Care is referred to Juno, to whom the Spear is ſacred, whence 
ſhe took the Name of Dea Quiris. Quiris among the Ancients 
fignifying this Weapon (e). Ovid alludes to this Cuſtom in the 
fecond of his Fa/li: 559. FR eres UE 


Mec tibi que cupidæ matura videbere matri, 
Comat wvirgineas haſta recurva comas. 


* 


— — 
—_— 


— 


(a) Lib, 18. cap. 2. (5) Tacit, Annal. 4. (e) Orat. pro Cluent, (d) Plularcb. 
in Romul. (e) Idem Qua ſi. Row, 8 7. | | 
ws Thou 
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Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


In the next Place they crowned her with a Chaplet of Flowers, 


and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this Occaſion, 


Thus Catullus, lib, 6. 5 a 
Cinge tempora floribus 
Suaveolentis amaraci: 
Flammeum cape. 
And Juvenal, deſcribing Maſſalina, when about to marry Silius: 
——Dudum ſedet illa parato 
Flammeolo. Sat. 10. 


Inſtead of her ordinary Clothes, ſhe wore the Tunica refta, or 


common Tunick, called redta, from being woven upwards, of the 
ſame Nature with that which the young Men put on with their 
Manly Gown (a) ; this was tied about with a Girdle which the 
Bridegroom was to unlooſe, 

Being dreſſed after this Manner, in the Evening ſhe was led 
towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by three Boys habited in the 
Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Torches 


were carried to light ber; for which particular Number Plutarch 
has troubled himſelf to find out ſeveral Reaſons (b), A Diſtaff 


and a Spindle were likewiſe born along with her, in Memory of 
Caia Cæcilia, or Tanaquil, Wife to Tarquinius 2 a famous 
Spinſter (e). And on the ſame Account the Bride called herſelf 
Caia, during the nuptial Solemnity, as a fortunate Name. 

Being come to the Door, (which was garniſhed with Flowers 
and Leaves according to that of Catulius, Ixii. 293. 


Veſtibulum ut melli velatum fronde wireret,) 


ſhe bound about the Poſts with woollen Liſts, and waſhed them 
over with melted Tallow, to keep out Inſection and Sorcery. 
This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to, Æn. 4. 457. 
Praæterea ſuit in teftis de marmore templum 
Conjugis antigui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus nivers & ſeſia fronde revinctum. 


Being to go into the Houſe, the was nut by any Means to touch 
the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main Strength. 


Either becauſe the Threſhold was ſacred to Ye/a, a moſt 


chaſte Goddeſs, and ſo ought not to be defiled by one in 


theſe Circumſtances : Or elle, that it might ſeem a Piece of 


a (a) Plin. lib, 8. cap. 43. (6) Rom, Quæſf. 2. (e) Plin. lib, 8. cap. 48. 
8 8 SITY OOTY Modeſty 
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Modeſty to be compelled inro à Place where ſhe ſhould ceaſe to 
be a Virgin (a). WHT 
Upon her Entrance, ſhe had the Keys of the Houſe delivered 
to her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with two Veſſels, 
one of Fire, the other of Water, either as an Emblem of Purity 
and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Earneſt 
of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extremities (b). 
And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by the Bride. 
room at a ſplendid Feaſt; on which Occaſion, the Sumptuary 
15 allowed a little more Liberty than ordinary in the Expences. 
This Kind of Treat was ſeldom without Muſick, compoſed 
commonly of Flutes; the Company all the while ſinging 76a. 
laſſius, or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymenæus. There are ſe- 
veral Reaſons given by Plutarch (e), for the Uſe of this Word: 
The common Opinion makes it an Admoniſhment to good 
Houſewifry ; the Greet Word ranaoia ſignifying Spinning; and 
among the Conditions which were agreed upon by the Sabines 
and Romans, after the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that 
the Women ſhould be obliged to no ſervile Office for their 
Huſbands, any farther than what concerned Spinning. | 
At the fame Time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble: Thus Virgil, Eclog. 8. 
Sparge, marite, nuces , 
Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the moſt com- 
monly received makes it a Token of their leaving childiſh Diver- 
tiſements, and entering on a more ſerious State of Life: whence 
| Nucibus reliftis has paſſed into a Proverb, This Conjecture is 
favoured by Catullus, lib. 131. 1 ok 
| Da nuces puerts, iners 
Concubine : Satis diu 
Luſiſti nucibus. Lubet 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſio. 
| Concubine, nuces da. oe 
In the mean Time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a Set 
of good old Wives, that had never been married but to one 
Man, placed the Bride on it with a great Deal of Ceremony, 
Thus Catullus, lib. 186. 
Los bone ſenthus viris 
Cognite bene fæminæ, 
Collocate puellulam. 
Jani licet venias, marite, &c, 


— 
* 


(a) Plutareb. Rom. Quæſt. 1. Servius ad Virgil. Edlog. 8. (6b) Plutarch, Rom. 
Quaſi, 1. (c) Idem in Romul. & Rom, Queſt, 71, . 
. Nothing 
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Nothing now remained but for the Bridegroom to looſe her 
Girdle, a Cuſtom that wants no Explanation ; only it may be 
obſerved to have been of great Antiquity : Thus Moſchus in his 
Story of Fupiter and Europa, 160. | 
Zevg d many erke m &veratelo KEEN 
Abos dc of Tan witpny. | 
Homer, Odyſſ. 2. 

Acer @agbevinny Coy, 

And MAuſæus in Hero and Leander, 272. 
Q 1 wev Tavwr” £(TEv, o aITing Aioalo wiTpny” 
Kai Yeowav enEC no av agiroves Kulepeimote 


* 


„ « 


There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 


got together to ſing a Parcel of obſcene Verſes, which were to- 
Jerated on this Occaſion, They conſiſted of a Kind of Feſcannine 
Rhimes, Hence Catullus: 


Nec diu tacea! procar 
Feſcennina locutioz. 


And Claudian : Ss t 
Permiſſiſque jocis turba licentior 
Exultet à tetricis libera legibus. 

The Day after the new married Man held a ſtately Supper, 
and invited all his old Companions to a Drinking Match, which 
they termed repatia. £ 83 N 
The whole Subject of Divorces belongs entirely to the Law- 
yers, and the Diſtinction between repudium and divortium is 


owing to their Nicety: the firſt they make the breaking off che 


Contract, or Eſpouſal; and the laſt a Separation after actual 
Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of Romulus, 


which ſuffered not a Wife to leave her Huſband, but gave a 


Man the Liberty of turning off his Wife, either upon poiſoning 
her Children, or counterfeiting his private Keys, or for the 
Crime of Adultery. But, if the Huſband on any other Occaſion 
put her away, he ordered one Moiety of his Eſtare to be given 
to his Wife, and the other to fall to the Goddeſs Ceres, and that 
whoſoever ſent away his Wife, ſhould make an Atonement to 
the Gods of the Earth (a). It is very remarkable that, almoſt 
ſix hundred Years after the Building of the City, one P. Servi- 
lius, or Carvilius Spurius, was the firſt of the Romans that ever 
put away his Wife (6). 


— * 


(a) Plutarch. in Romul, (6) V ater, Max, lib, 2, cap. 1. Plutarch, Cem par. 
Romul, & Te. S Rom, Qu, 13s, | AE, , 
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The common ey Fee divorcing was by ſending a Bill to the 


Woman, containing Reaſons of the Separation, and the Tender 
of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her ; this they termed 
repudium mittere. Or elſe it was performed in her Preſence be- 


* fore ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formalities of tearing the 


Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the 4 * and 
turning the Woman out of Doors, But however the Law of 
Romulus came to fail, it is certain that in later Times the Wo- 
men too, as well as the Men, might ſue for a Divosce, and 
enter on a ſeparate Life. Thus Juvenal, Sat. q. 74. 
Fugientem ſæpe puellam TH 
Amplexu rapui ; tabulas quoque fregerat, & jam 
Signabat. ; | 
And Martial, Lib. 10. Epig. 41. 
Menſe novo Maii veterem Proculeta maritum 
Deſeris, atque jubes res ſibi habere ſuas. 


We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the Grounds 


of the common Opinion about borrowing and lending of Wives 


among the Romans. He that chargeth them moſt ſeverely with 
this Practice, is the moſt learned Tertullian, in his Apology, ch. 
39. Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos, &c. All Things, (lays he, 
Peaking of the Chriſtians) are common among us, except our Wives: 
We admit no Partnerſhip in that one Thing, in which other Men are 
more profeſſedly Partners, who not only make Uſe of their Friend's 
Bed, but very patiently expoſe their own Wives to a new Embrace: 
4 ſuppoſe, according to the Inſtitution of the maſt wiſe Ancients, the 
Grecian Socrates, and the Roman Cato, who freely lent out their 


& Romang gravitatis exemplum! leno ef1 Philaſophus & Cenſor, 
O wondrous Example of Attick Miſdom, and of Roman Gravity! 
4 Philoſopher and a Cenſor turn Pimps, 

Chiefly on the Strength of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally taxed with ſuch a Cuſtom; and a very great 
Man of our own Country (a) expreſſeth his Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion, though he ingenuoufly extenuates the Fault 
in a parallel Inſtance. So much indeed muſt be granted, that 
though the Law made thoſe Huſbands liable to a Penalty, who 
either hited out their Wives for Money, or kept them after 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery, yet the bare 
Permiſſion of that Crime did not fall under the Notice of the 


Fives to their Friends, And preſently after, O bee & Attice 


— hom. em 


(a) Sir William Temple's Intradu&ion to the Hiſt, of Eng. Civil 
| | | lv 
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Civil Power. And Ulpian ſays expreſsly, ei qui patitur are 
ſuam del inguere, matrimoniumgue ſuum contemnit; quique contami- 
natione non indignatur, hæna adulteratorum non infligitur, He that 
fuffers his Fife to defile his Bed, and, contemning his matrimonial 
Contratt, is not diſpleaſed at the Pollution, does not incur the Penalty 
of Adulterers. But it is almoſt impoſſible that this ſhould give 
Occaſion to ſuch a Fancy, being no more than what is tolerated 
at preſent. It may therefore be alledged in Favour of the Ro- 


mans, that this Opinion might probably have its Riſe from the 


frequent Practice of that Sort of Marriage, according to which 
a Woman was made a Wife only by Profeſſion and Uſe, with- 

out any farther Ceremony. This was the moft incomplete of 
all Conjugal Ties: The Wife being ſo rather by the Law of 
Nature, than according to the Roman Conſtitution; and there- 
fore ſhe was not called MHater-familias, nor had any Right to in- 
herit the Goods of her Huſband ; being ſuppoſed to be taken 
purely on the Account of procreating Iflue, ſo that after the 


Bearing of three or four Children, ſhe might lawfully be given 


to another Man. 


As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the Cenſor for him of Utica, and fo loſt the Sting of his 
Sarcaſm) the beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Strabo and Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his 7th Book: 
"Ir0pzo: de megi Toy Tamvguy ori aitois tin vourur Tas Yana Tas 
yapiras txdidova ETegois Gvlgaow, imedav £5 aitav avenuvtlai Tus 


1 rl TERVE, xabameg rai KAT Oplhnavio denberli tfedwer Tyy Mag- 


= _ 4 
xlay £0" nuav, xalx manraiy Pwuaiuy ndog. They report of theſe 


Tapytians, that it is counted lawful among them to give away thair 


Wives ts other Men, after they have had two or three Children by 
them : As Cato ix our Time, upon the Regucſi of Hortenſius, gave 
him his Wife Marcia, according to the old Cuſtom of the Romans. 
Here by ssd νł⁰nd 2:0wue we ſhould not underſtand the 


lending or letting out of Women, but the marrying them ta 
new Huſbands, as Plato uſeth ixJ7wv Wyaltigay wowiv, to beſlouw 


Daughters in Marriage, | 
Plutarch, before he proceeds to his Relation, has premiſed 
that this Paſſage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a 
Play, and is very difficult to be cleared, or made out with an 
Certainty. His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas, who had it 
from MAunatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Companion, and 
runs to this Effect; 5 | 5 
Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ſignal Worth, and approved 
„ Vitue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Fami- 
4 Liarity 
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e ſiarity with Cato, but defired allo to be united to his Family, 

« by ſome Alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting upon 
« Cato, he began to make a Propoſal about taking Cats's 
„ Daughter Portia from Bibulus, to whom ſhe had already 
« borne three Children, and making her his own Wife; of- 
« fering to reſtore her after ſhe had borne him a Child, if Bi- 
« bulus was not wiliing to part with her altogether : Adding, 
« that although this, in the Opiuion of Men, might ſeem 
„ ſtrange, yet in Nature it would appear honeſt and profitable 
« to the Publick, with much more to the ſame Purpoſe. Cato 
<« could not but expreſs his Wonder at the ſtrange Project, but 
« withal approved very well of uniting their Houſes : When 
« Hortenſius, turning the Diſcourſe, did not ſtick to acknow- 
« ledge, that it was Cato's own Wife which he really deſired. 
„ Cato, perceiving his earneſt Inclinations, did not deny hi; 
% Requeſt, but ſaid that Philip, being the Father of Marcia, 
„ ought alſo to be conſulted, Philip, being ſent for, came, 
« and finding they were all agreed, gave his Daughter Marta 
« to Fortenfins, in the Preſence of Cato, who himſelf alſo af- 
« ſifted at the Marriage.” 9 


So that this was nothing like lending a Wife out, but actu- 
ally marrying her to another while her firſt Huſband was alive, 
to whom ſhe might be ſuppoſed to have come by that Kind of 


Matrimony, which is founded on the Right of Poſſeſſion, And 

upon the whole, the Romans ſeem to have been hitherto un- 
juſtly taxed with the Allowance of a Cuſtom not uſually practiſed 

among the moſt barbarous and ſavage Part of Mankind. | 


| ARRAN ARRAN Nee 
CHAP. Xx. 
Of the Roman Funerals, 
PHE moſt ancient and generally received Ways of Buryinz 


have been Interring and Burning, and both theſe we find 
at the ſame Time in Uſe among the Romans, borrowed in all 
Probability from the Grecians. That the Græcians interred 
their dead Bodies may, in ſhort, he evinced from the Story of 
the Epheſian Matron in Petronius, who is deſcribed fitting and 
watching her Huſband's Body laid in a Vault; and from the 
Argument which Salon brought to juſtify the Right of the Athe- 
nians to the Ifle of Salamis, taken from the dead Bodies that 


were buried there, not after the Manner of their n 
| | the 
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Athens in Thucydides, ei wupas Y &nndIgias, &c. with the 
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the Megarenſians, but according to the Athenian Faſhion; for the 


Megarenſians turned the Carcaſe to the Eaſt, and the Athenians 
to the Weſt; and that the Athenians had a diſtinct Sepulchre for 


each Body, whereas the Megarenſians put two or three into 


one (a). That the ſame People ſometimes burnt their Dead is 
beyond Diſpute, from the Teſtimony of Plutarch, who, ſpeak- 
ing of the Death of Phocion, tells us, that for ſome Time none 
of the Athenians dared light a Funeral Pile to burn the Body after 
their Manner, As alſo from the Deſcription of the . of 

ran- 
ſlation of which Paſſage, Lucretius concludes his Poem; 


Namque ſuos conſangui neos aliena rogorum 
Inſuper extructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantque faces, multo cum ſanguine ſæpe 
Rixantes potius quam corpora deſererentur. 


To prove that both theſe Ways of Burial were uſed by the 


Romans, is almoſt unneceſlary ; for Burning is known by every 
one to have been their common Practice. And as for Interring, 


their great Lawgiver Numa particularly forbad the Burning of 
his own Body, but commanded it to be laid intire in a Stone 
Coffin (6). And we learn from Cicero (c), and Livy (d), that 
the Family of the Cornelii interred their Dead all along till the 
Time of Sylla the Didtator, who in his Will gave expreſs Or- 


ders to have his Body burnt ; probably to avoid the Indignitiess 


that might have been offered it after Burial by the Marian Fac- 
tion, in Return for the Violence ſhown by Sylla's Soldiers to the 
Tomb and Relicks of Marius. 

But although Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome 
particular Cates it was poſitively forbid, and looked on as the 
higheſt Impiety, Thus Infants, who died before the Breeding 
of Teeth, were incloſed unburnt in the Ground (e): 


Terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogt. Juvenal. Sat. 15. 


The Place ſet apart for the Interment of theſe Infants was 
called Suggrundarium. The ſame Superſtition was obſerved in 
Reference to Perſons who had been ſtruck dead with Lightening 
or Thunder (f). For they never were burnt again, but after a 


(a) Plutarh, in Sclon, (b) 8 in Num. (c) De Lag. lib. 2. (d) N. II. 
bb. 7. cap. 54+ (e) Idem, lib. 7. cap. 16. (/) Idem, lib. 2. cap. 544. 
| great 
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great Deal of Ceremony performed by the Auſpices, and the Sa- 
crifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth, or ſometimes 
let alone to lie upon the Ground where they had fallen. In 
both Caſes the Place was pieſentiy incloſed either with a Stone 
Wall, or Stake, or ſometimes only with a Rope, having the 
Nome of Bidental from the Bidens or Sheep that was offered. 
Perſius uſeth Bidental for the Perſon that had come to this un- 
bappy End, ii. 26. a SY 


An qui non fibris ovium, Ergennaque jubente, 
Trifle jaces lucts, evitandumgue bidental, 


For they fancied that wherever a Thunderbolt fell, the Gods 
Had a particular Defire to have the Place ſacred to their Wor- 
thip; and therefore whether the Man had been killed or not, 
they uſed the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the Ground (a). 

The ſeveral Sorts of Funerals fall under the common Heads of 
Funus indictivum and Funus tacitum, The Funus indiftivum had 
its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becauſe on ſuch Occaſions 
there was made a general Invitation of the People by the Mouth 
of a publick Crier. This was celebrated with extraordinary 
Splendour and Magnificence, the People being preſented with 
publick Shows, and other common Divertiſements. The Fu- 
nus Publicum, which we meet with ſo often, may be ſometimes 
underſtood as entirely the ſame with the Indictive Funeral, and 
ſometimes only as a Species of it. It is the ſame when it de- 
notes all the State and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, 
ſuch as were uſually kept for rich and great Men. It is only 
a Species of the Indictive Funeral, when either it ſig nifies the 
Proclaiming of a Vacation, and an Injunction of publick Sor- 
row, or the Defraying the Charges of the Funeral out of the 
publick Stock, For it is probable that, at both theſe Solem- 
nities, a general Invitation was made by the Crier; yet in 
this latter it was done by Order of the Senate, and in the for- 
mer by the Will of the deceaſed Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his 
Heirs. But no one will hence conclude, that the Funerals of 
all ſuch rich Men were attended with the Formality of a Va- 
cation, and an Order for publick Grief. For this was accounted 
the greateſt Honour that could be ſhowed to the Relicks 
of Princes themſelves: Thus the Senate decreed a publick Fu- 
neral for Syphax, and the once great King of Macedon, who 
both died in Priſon under the Power of the Romans (6). 


tC 


— 


(a) Dacier on Horace, Art. Poet. wer, 471. (6) Val. Max, lib. 5. cap. 4 4 
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Book . the ROMAN 8. NES 
And Suetonius informs us, that Tiberius (a), and Vitellins (6), 


were buried with the ſame State; yet upon Account of havin 
performed any ſignal Service to the Commonwealth, this Ho- 
nour was often conferred on private Men, and ſometimes upon 
Women too, as Dio relates of Attia the Mother of Julius Cæ- 
far (e); and Xiphilin of Livia (d). Nor was this Cuſtom pecu- 
har to the Remains, for Laertius reports of Democritus, that de- 
ceaſing, after he had lived above a hundred Years, he was ho- 
noured with a public Funeral. And Tuſtin tells us, that the In- 
habitants of Marſeilles, then a Grecian Colony, upon the News 
of Rome's being taken by the Gauls, kept a publick Funeral to 
teſtity their Condolence of the Calamity (e 

There ſeems to have been different Sores of publick N 
in Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Honours, 
which the deceaſed Perſons had borne: As the Prætorium, the 
Cinſulare, the Ceznſorium, and the Triumphale. T he two laſt 
were by much the more magnificent, which though formerly 
diſtinguiſhed, yer in the Time of the Emperors were joined in 
one, with the Name of Funus Cenſor rus only, as Jacitus often 
uſeth the Phraſe, Nor was the Cenſorium Funeral contined to 
private Perſons, but the very Emperors themſelves were honoured 
with the like Solemnity after their Deaths, as Tacitus reports of 
Claudius (J), and Capitolinus of Pertinax. 

The Funus Tacitum, oppoſed to the Indidtive, or Publick 
Funeral, was kept in a private Manner without the Solemnization 
of Sports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller, ora general In- 
vitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Marti natus es: minus 
male/liarum habet funus tacitum. And Ovid. Triſt. 1. Eleg. 3.259. 


Quocunque aſpiceres, luctus gemituſque fonabant, 
Formagque non tacit funerts * inſtar erat. * intus. 


This is the ſame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
reports, that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extremely kind and muni- 


ficent, as to allow even vulgar Funerals to be kept at the Charge 


of the Publick. Propertius calls it Plebeium funus : 


n | — Ad/int 
Plebeii parug funeris exeguig. Lib. 2. El. 13, 
Auſonius: funus commune, | 

Tu gremis in proavi ſunus commune lecatum. 


— 8 


(a) Cap. 75, ( Cap, 3. (e) Lib. 47. | (d) In Tiberio. (e, Lib. 43. 
1 Anal, 12. | 
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And Suetonius, funus tranſlatitium, when he informs us that 
Britannicus was buried after this Manner by Nero (a). 

To the /ilent Funerals may be referred to the funera acerba, or 
urtimely Obſequies of Youths and Children; which Juvenal 
ſpeaks of, Sat. 11. 44. 


Non prematuri cineres, non funus acerbum 
Luxuriæ, &c. | 


And Virgil, En. 6. 427. 


Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo: 
Quos dulcts vitæ exortes & ab ubere raptos 
Abjtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerba. 


The Funeral Ceremonics may be divided into ſuch as were 
uſed ro Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were a{tcr- 
wards performed to the dead Corpſe; | 

W hen all Llopes of Lite were now given over, and the Soul 
as it were juſt :1eady for its Flight, the Friends and neareſt Re- 
Jattons of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, and embrace 
his Body 'till he expired. Thus Suzctonius (&) relates that Auguſ— 
tus expired in the Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need there be any further 
Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body is acquainted with. The 
| Realon of it is not ſo well known : Moſt probably, they thought 
by this pious Act to receive into their own Bodies the Soul of 
their departing Eriend. Thus A/hizovanus in the Epicede of 
Livia. . 


Soſpite tc ſaltem meriar, Nero; tu mea condas 
Luniiia, & accipias hanc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believed that the Soul, when it was about 
eaving the Body, made Uſe of the Mouth for its Paſlage; 
whence animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenere, is 10 be at 
Death's Dozr. And they might well imagine the Soul was thus 
transfuſed in the laſt Act of Life, who could fancy that it Vas 
communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we find they did from 
thele Love Verſes, recited by Macrobius, the Original of which 
is attributed to Plato: 


Dum ſemihulco ſuavio | 
Meum pullum ſilavior, 


— fiir — ꝙ— * 


(2) Ner, 33. | (5) Auguſt 91. 


h; 
t 
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Dulcemque florem ſpiritus 


uco ex aperto tramite, 
Animo tunc egra & ſaucia | 
Cucurrit ad labia tnihi, &c. (a) 
Nor did they only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, but 
afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on the 
Funeral Pile, Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 1. 


Flebis & arſuro poſttum me, Delia, lecto, 
Triſtibus & lacrymis oſcula mixta dabss, 


And Propertius, Lib, 2. Eleg. 12. 


Oſculague in gelidis pones ſuprema labellis, 
Cum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx, 


. Another Ceremony, uſed to Perſons expiring, was the taking 


off their Rings. Thus Szetonins reports, «That when the 


« Emperor Tiberius ſwooned away, and was reputed dead, his 


« Rings were taken from him, though. he afterwards recoyered, 


« and aſked for them again ()“. They are much millaken, 
who fancy him to have done this with Deſign to change his Heir ; 
for though it was an uſual Cuſtom with the Ancients to conſti- 
tute their Heir or Succeſſor, by delivering him their Rings on 
their Death- bed, yet this ſigniſied nothing, in Caſe a legal Will 
was produced to ih conta ( 99... 

But whether they took off che Rings to ſave them from the 
Perſons concerned in waſhing and taking Care of the dead Body, 
or on any other Account, it is very probable that they were after- 
wards reſtored again to the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral 
Pile, as may be gathered from the Verſe of Prepertids, where 
deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtiefs in the Habit in which ſhe 


\ 


was burned, he ſays, 


Et ſolitum digits beryllan redderat ignit. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a depatting Friend, com- 
mon both to the Romans and Græcians, is known by any one that 
has but lobked ina Claſſic Author. It may only here be obſerved, 
that this Ceremony was performed for the moſt Part by the 


2 ä —— » _ ** — 1 * a 


4%) Macrobe Saturn, lib, 2, cap. 2» Q Cap. 74. (6) Valer, Max. lib. 7, cape. 
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neareſt Relation, as by Huſbands to their Wives, and by Wives 
to their Huſbands, by Parents to their Children, and by Children 
to their Parents, &. of all which we have a Multitude of In- 
ſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us, that as they cloſed the Eyes 


of the dying Perſons, ſo they opened them too again when the 
Body was laid on the Funeral Pile: And his Reaſon for both 


Cuſtoms is, ut neue ab homine ſupremum ſpectari fas fit, & cœlo 
non oftendi nus (a); becauſe they counted it equally impious, that 
the Eyes ſhauid be ſeen by Men at their laſt Aaotion, or that they 
ſhould not be expoſed to the View of Heaven, PETS | 

And for the Ceremonies uſed to Perſons after they were dead, 
they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were performed 
before the Burial, ſuch as concerned the Act of the Funeral, 
and ſuch as weie done after that Solemnity. 

Before the Burial we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing 
and anvintiag the Corpſe, not by any Means proper to the Ro— 
mans, but anciently uſed by almoſt all the civilized Parts of the 
Worid, owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the Egyptian. 
'3 heſe Offices in Rome were either performed by the Women 


whom they termed Hunertæ; or elle in richer or nobler Families 
by the Lilitinurii, a Society of Men who got their Livelihood 


by prenaring Things in order to the Solemnization of Funerals, 
They had their Name from Libitina, the Goddeſs who preſided 
over Obſ.quies, Hence the Word Libitina is commonly uſed for 
J)earh itfetf; or for every Thing in general relating to the Fune- 
rat, becauſe in the Femnle of that Goddeſs, all Neceſſaries, 
Proper on luch Occaſions, were expoled to Sale. Phædrus aliudes 
to this Cuſtom, ſpeaking df a covetous Miter, Lib. 5. Fab. 77. 


Du: circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, 
Lilitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum, 


Put to return to the Libit inarii, they ſeem to have been the 
chief Perſons concerned in ordering Funerals, undertaking the 
whole Care and Charge of ſuch Solemnity at a ſet Price; and 
therefore they kept a great Number of Servants to perform the 
working Part, ſuch as the Pollinctores, the Veſpillones, &c. The 
firſt of theſe were employed to anoint the dead Body, and the 
others we may chance to meet with hereafter, In Alluſion to 


this Cuſtom of anointing the Corpſe, Martial (iii. 12.) plays 


very genteely on the Maſter of an Entertainment, where there 


was much Effence to be got, but very little Meat. 


«% a * 88 . y 


(4) Lib, 11. cap. 37 


Unguentull 
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Unguentum fateor bonum dediſti 

Convivis, here; ſed nibil ſcidiſdi. 

Res falſa eſi bene olere & eſurire. 

Qui non cænat, & unguitur, Fabulte, 
Is vere mihi mortuus videtur. 


When the Body had been waſhed and anointed, they pro- 
ceeded to wrap it in a Garment : The ordinary People for this 
Purpoſe made Ule of the common Gown, and though in ſome 
Parts of Italy the Inhabitants were ſo rude as not to wear the 
Gown while they lived, yet Juvenal informs us that they did 
want it at their Death: 


Pars magna Italiæ eſt, fi verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuus. vat. 3. 171. 


But thoſe who had borne any publick Office in the State, or 
acquired any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapped 
in the particular Garment which belonged to their Place, or to 
their Triumph; as Livy (a) and Pohbius (b) expreſsly report. 
It may here be obſerved, that the Ancients were ſo very caretul 
and ſuperſtitious, in Reference to their Funeral Garments, that 
they often wove them for themſelves and their Friends during 


Life. Thus Virgil brings in the Mother of Euryalus com- 
plaining. | ds I 


A ec te, tua funera, mater 

Produxi preſſive oculos, nec vulnera lavi 

Jeſle tegens, libi quam noctes feſtina dieſque . 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar aniles. En. ix. 486, 


If the Deceaſed had by his Valour obtained any of the ho- 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was drefled for the Funeral; that the Reward of Vir- 
tue might in ſome Meaſure be enjoykd after Death, as Cicero 
obſerves in his ſecond Book of Lars. Other Perſons they 
crowned with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too adorned 
the Couch on - which the Body was laid. The primitive 
Chriſtians inveighed ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as little leſs 
than Idolatry, as is to be ſeen particularly in Ainutius Felix (c) 
and Tertullian (d). | 


—_— 


— 


700 Lib. 34. (2) Lib, 6. (c) | 0#av, pag. 10g. Edit, Oxon, 
4) De Corona Mil. | 7 1 8 
25 | * 3 The 
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The next Ceremony that followed was the Collocatio or laying 
out of the Body, performed always by the neareſt Relation; 
Whence Dio cenſures Tiberius for his Neglect of Livia, d 
yor2 ov Encore aro, dt anmavzray avrog aooehela. He neither 
viſite her, uhen ſh! was fick, nor laid her out with his own Hands, 
after ſhe was Hach ; 


The Place whers they lajd the Body, was always near - the 
Threſhold, At the Entrance of the Houle : 


w— pt adlimina greſſum 
Corpus uli exanimi pefitum Pallantis Acœtes 
Servabat ſenior, En. xi. 29. 


And they took particular Care in placing the Body, to turn the 
Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Perjizs has left 
us elegantly deſcribed in his third Satyr, 103. 


———tandemgue beatulus alto 
Compoſitus lets, crafſiſque lutatus amomis, 
5 por tam 1191005 calces extendit 


/ * 
. - 6 


The Reaſon of this Poſition was to "Ep all Perſons, whether 
any Vilence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, which 
might be diſcovered by the outward Signs. 

We muſt got forget the Canclamatio, of general ( Out- cry ſet up 
at ſuch [ncervals e the Corpe, by Perſons who waited there 
on Purpoſe; this was done, either becauſe they hoped by this 
Means to {op the Soul which was now taking its Flight, S elſe 
to awaken its Powers, which they thought might only lie ſilent 
in the Body without Action. For the firſt Reaſon we are be- 

holden to Propertius : iv. 7. 


At mihi non oculos guiſquam inelamavit eunter, 
Unim mpetraſſem te revocante diem. 


The other i is 5 taken from the Explication of this Cuſtom by Ser- | 
jg, on the ſixth of the Aineids, and ſeems much the more pro- 
bable Deſign. For the Phyficians gave ſeveral Inſtances of 
Perſans, who being buried through Haſte, in an Apoplectic Fit, 
have aſterwards come to themſelves, and many Pi imes ee 
erihed for Want of Afiftance.” | | 
If all this Crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceaſed was 
fa to be e or beit Call, to which Practice thefe 
are 


le 
{t 


R. 
e 
$ 
| 
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re frequent Alloſions in almoſt every Author. T.ucas is very 
elegant to this Purpoſe, | | V 


* 


— die funere primo 

Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Cnclamatæ jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto 

Exigit ad ſævos famularum brachia planctus. Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per- 


formed before the 1 the Cuſtom of ſticking up 


ſome Sign, by which the Houſe was knawn to be in Mourning. 
This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches of Cy- 
preſs, or of the Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of which 
Trees being once cut down ever revive, and have on that Ac- 
count been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 

T bus much was done before the Funeral; In the Funeral we 
may take Notice of the Elatio, or carrying forth, and the Act 
of Burial, What concerns the firſt of theſe will be made out 
in obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſons, and the Place. 
What Day after the Perſon's Death was appointed for the Fu- 


' neral, is not very well agreed on. Servius on that Paſſage of 


Virgil, En. 5 Verſe 65. 


Praterea, fi nona dies mortalibus ægris, &c. 


expreſsly tells us, that the Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, on 
the eighth Day was buried, and on the ninth the Relicks were buried. 
But there are many inſtances to prove that this ſet Number of 
Days was not always obſerved. Therefore perhaps this belonged 


only to the Indictive and Publick Funerals, and not to the pri- 


vate and ſilent, eſpecially not to the acerba Funera, in which 
Things were always huddled up with wonderful Haſte, Thus 
Surtonius reports of the Funeral of. Britaunicus (, and of the 
Emperor Qtho (c): And Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo ipſe die puer eum 
hora undecima in publico & valens viſas eſſet, ante noctem mortuus, 
& paſtridie ante lucem combuſius. | e 
As to the Fime of carrying forth the Corpſe, anciently the 
made Uſe only of the Night; as Servius obſervez on chol⸗ 
Words of Virgil, e e 


De more vetuſta 
Funeras rapuere faces. Tn. 11. v. 14% 


—— 


by (2) Plin, lib, 16, cap. 33. Serv. + (5) Ner, 32, le) Cthe8t. 


1 
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The Reaſon he gives for it is, that hereby they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes they 
thought would be defiled by ſuch a Spectacle. Hence he Funeral 
had its Name a funalibus, from the "Torches ; and the Yeſpulliones, 
or Veſperones, were ſo called from Veſper the Evening. 

Nothing is more evident, than that this Cuſtom was not 
long obſcrved, at lcaſt not in the Publick Funerals, though it 
ſeems to have continued in the ſilent and private, as Servius 
acquaints us in the ſame Place, Hence Nero took a fair Excuſe 
for hurrying his Brother Britannicus's Body into the Grave, im- 
media'ely atter he had ſent him out of the World, For Tacitus 

eports that the Emperor defended the haſty Burial which had 
cauſed ſo much Talk and Suſpicion, in a publick Edict, urgivg 
that it was avreeable to the old Inſtitutions, to hide ſuch un- 
timely Fune' ils from Mens Eyes, as ſoon as poſſible, and not 
detain them with the tedious Formalities of Harangues, and 
pompous Proreſfions, It may not be too nice a Remark, that, 


in the more ſplendid Funerals, the former Part of the Day ſeems _ 


to have been deſiꝭ ned for the Proceſſion, Thus Plutarch relates 
of the Burial of $ ylla, that, the Morning being very cloudy over 
Head, they d. ferred carrying the Corpſe "till the ninth Hour, or 
thrice in the Afternoon. But though this Cuſtom of Carrving 
forth the Corpſe by Night, in a great Meaſure, ceaſed, yet the 
bearing of "Voriches and 1 apers {till continued in Practice. 


Thu; Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, En. 11. 144: 


Luce t ν,ũůõ¶ͤ-engo 
Ordin ji (MUM uli, & late diſcriminai agros, 


And Perſius, Sat. 3. 103. 
Flinc tuba, caudelæ, &c. 


And, becauſe Tapers were likewiſe uſed at the Nuptial 
dolemnity, the Poets did rot fail to take the Hint for bring- 
ing them both ipto the lame Fancy. As Probertus, Book 4. 


Eleg. aft. 
Viximus inſignes inter utramque facem. 
And Ovid, in the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Acontius : 192. 


Et, face pro thalami, fax mihi mortis erat. 
| # Among 
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Among the Perſons concerned in carrying forth the Corpſe, 


we may begin with thole that went beſore the Funeral— Bed, 
ſuch as the S:iicines, che Prefice, the Ludii, and Hiftriones, 
the new Freed men, the ZYearers of the Images, Sc. The 
Name of Siticines A. Gellius (a) derives trom Situs and Cana, 
from Singing to the Dead. They were of two Sorts, ſome 


_ founding on the T rumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. That 


the Trumpets had a Share in this Solemnity, we learn from 
Vigil inthe Funeral of Pallas, Ain, 11. 192. 


Exoritur clamorque virum, clangorque tubarum. 
And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 


Ah! me, tum quales caneret tibi, Cynthia, ſomnos 
Tibia, funeſta triſtior illa tuba, 


And Plutar < tells a notable Story of a Maepye, that, upon 


hearing the [rumpers at the Funeral of a rich Man, for ſome 

Time after quite Joſt her Voice, and could raiſe no Manner of 
Note; when on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this while 
deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up exactly the ſame 
Tunes that the Trumpets had played, and hit all the Tunes 
and Changes to Admiration (LJ). 

For it, is likely that the T'rumpets were uſed only m the 
Publick Funerals, to give the People Notice to appear at the 
Solemaity, as Lipſius inſtructs us (c). . 

The 8 ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children; and 
younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the Ancids, 
and Statius, Theb, 6. in the Funeral of Achemorus : 


Tum ſignum luflus cornu grave mugis adunco 
Tibia, cui tenero\ jteetum producere manes. 


The learned Dacier has lately declared himſelf of the ſame 


Opinion (d) But it is certain that this cannot always have 
held good, For Suetonins mentions the Ji in the Funeral of 


Julius Caſar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his Apocolo- 
cynthojis. And Ovid lays of himſelf in plain Words, 


Interea noftri quid agant niſi trifle labelli? 
Tibia Funeribus convenit iſia mets. Triſt. v. Eleg 1. 


*— 


(a) Lib. 20. cap. . (% Plur. de Animal. Solert. ( De Militia, lib. 4. 
cap. 10. (4) Horace, Boo 1, Sat. 6, v. 44. (e) Cap. 83. | 
Therefore 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes 
were uſed in all Sorts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate K:rch- 
man has given his Judgment. 

It appears from the Figures of Frumpets and Flutes on the 
old-Monuments, that Inftruments of thoſe Kinds, uſed at Fu— 
neral Solemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones; and fo 
fitte;} to give a ſharper and more mouraful Sound. Hence Ovid 
callsthe Funeral Fru mpet longa tuba. 


Pro linga «cfonent carmina veftra tuba; Amor. 2. El. 6. 6, 


After the Muſicians went the Prafice, or the Mourning- 
Women, hited en Purpoſe to ſing the na or leſſus, the Fu- 
neral Song, filled with the Praiſes of the Deceafed ; but for the 
moſt Part trifling and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gel- 
kuys took his Flout againſt the Phiioſopbers, Vos Philoſophi mera 
oftis (ut M. Cats ait) mortuaria Glaſſuria. Namgque coilegiſtis & 
loctitaſlis res tetras & inanes & frivolas, tanguam mulierum vocas 
Fee (a): You Philaſephers (as Cato ſays) are mere Dealers 
in Fraſp; for you go and colle? a Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, J 
3 for all the IVorld as old Women whine out, who are hired lo 
no the Mourning Song at a Funeral. 

That the Ludii and Hiftriones, the Mimicks and Players, 
went before the Funeral Bed, and danced after the Satvrick 
Manier, we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth 
Book. Suetonias tells a Story of the Arch-mimick who acted 
at the Funeral of Veſpaſaan (C. 5 

The Cuſtom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on be- 
fore the Corpſe, ard to be thereupon made free, is confirmet 
by a Law of Jaſtinian, and we meet with many Examples of 
it in Hiſtory. 

As to the Beds or Couches borne befors in the Funeral So- 
jeimnity, tpe Deſign of theſe was to carry the waxen Imagcs 
of che deccaſed Perſon's Anceſtas; which were therefore ufet 
only tn the Funerals of thoſe who kad the jus imaginum, the 
Night of kerping the Effizics of the Men of their Family, 
which at Home were fer up in wooden Prefſes, and taken 
thence to be publickly thown after this Manner on the Death of 
any-of their near Relations (.). Before the Corpſe of Princes, 
or ſome extiaoidinary Pertons, not only the Effigies of 


* 
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their Anceſtors, but the Statues too of other great Men were 
borne in State. Thus Auguſtus ordered fix hundred Beds of 
Images to be carried before, at the Funeral of Marcellus; and 
Sylla the Dictator had no leſs than ſix thouſand (a). 
Beſides all this, ſuch as had been eminent for their Atchieve- 
ments in War, and gained any conſiderable Conqueſt, had the 
Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they had ſubdued, 
or the Cities they had taken, qr the Spoils won in Battle; as 
Dionyſius (b) reports in the Funeral of Cortolanus, and Dio (c) i 
that of Auguſtus. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to in the Funera 
of Pallus: Ki. 78. J Wo TApory Mor | 
Mu laque præterea Laurentis præmia pugnæ 
Aggerat, & longo prædam jubet ordine duct. 


And a little after ; 


Indutoſque jubet truncos hoflilibus armis 
Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaque nomina ſigi. 


The Lictors too made a Part of the Proceſſion, going before 
the Corpſe to carry the Faſces, and other Enfizns of Honour, 
which the Deceaſed had a Right to in his Liſe-time. It is very 
remarkable, that the Rods were not now carried in the ordinary 
Poſture, but turned quite the contrary Way, as Tacitus reports 
in the Funeral of Germanicus (d). Hence Albinovanus in the 


Funeral of Druſus : 


O95 frimum vidi faſees, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi ver ſos, indiciumgue mali. 


We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or 
he Funeral Bed; and theſe were for the moſt Part the neareſt 
pts . or the Heirs of the Deceaſed, Hence Horace, 
Rook 2: Sat $77 nn 5: 


— — adaver 
Unctum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit hæres. 


** 


— 


(a) Servint in Ez. 11. (6) Lib. 3. (s) Lib. 56. (4) Annal. 3. 
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And Juvenal, Sat, 10. 255, 


Tn: uni Troja, Priannus deni, Tet a 4 um! bras : 
CY 3 — * 
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Thus they report of M.tellut who conguered Macedon, that he 
was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons: one of which 
was the Pret:r, the other three had been al! Confuls, who had 

triumphed, and one performed the Office of Cen/or (a). 

Sometimes Perſons who had deferved highly of the Com- 
monwealth, were borne at their Funerals by the Magiſtrates, or 
the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility, Thus Plutarch re- 
lates of Numa; Suctonins of Julius Cat, (6); and Tacitus of 
Auguſtus (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners, that hap- 


- 
U 


pened to be at Ry me at the Deat 50 of any worthy Perſon; were 
very defirous of ſigniſying their Relpects to his Memory, by the 
Service of carrying the Funeral-Bed „ when he was to be buried: 
As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulus Aumilius, that as 
many Spaniaxds, Liguria, and Macedonians as happened to be 
| preſent at the Solemnity, that were young and of vigorous Bo- 
| - - gies, took ub the Bed, and bore it to the Pile, 
| Perlons of meaner Foituncs, and fometimes great Men too; 
if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial by 
the Veſpiiliones or Sandap »illanes, who lived by this Employment. 
Thus Sur: grins ( and kutrepius (e) relate of the Emperor 
Domitian. Therefore in this laſt Way of bearing out, we may 
. them to have uſed the Saudapila or common Bier, as in 
be former Zeitice or Led, the Litters or Beds. This Bier is 
is What Horace and Lucan call viis Arca: 


An guflts ciefta cadavera cellis 
Conjeruus vilt portaudo locavat in ara. Hor. L. 1. 8. 8. 


— U—ͤ— 


Da vilem Mag no plebeii Je arcam, 


Qu l Cen e e bv, Tindat 1 II gnes. Luc. * . 


It js worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was 
covered, and ſometimes not. It. was expoſed often, if the 


——  —  —_— -- — . _— — — — — —— — — a 
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Party had dicd a natural Death, and was not very much de- 
formed by the Change, and therefole now and then they uſed 
to paint the Face, e ſpecially of Women, to make them appear 
with more Advantage to the Sight. Dis tells us in the Lite of 
Nero, that he daubed the Body of Britannicus over wich a Sort 


of White-waſn, to hinder the Eluenels of the Flelb, and ſuch 


other Marks of the Poiſon, from being di covered; but a great 
Rain, falling at the Time of the Proceſſion, wathea off the 


Paint, and <xpoled the fatal Tokens to the View of the whole 


People. 

But in caſe the Viſage was very much di dried, or upon ſome 
other Account not fit to be ſhewn, they threw a Covering over 
the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus Was car- 


ried forth to the Burial velato capite (a), Sometimes too Wes 


the Face or the Head had been miſerably bruited ; as if the Fall 

of a Houſe, or ſome ſuch Accident, had occaſioned the Party's 

Death, they uſcd to incloſe the Head and Face in a Maſque, to 

binder them from appearing; and the Funerals in which this 
was practi ed, they termed larvata funera. 

But the oreatelt Part of the Pe ſous were thoſe that followed 
the Corpſe. Thele in private Funerals were ſeldom many be- 
ſides the Friends and Relations of the Deceaſed ; and it was 
very uſual in a Wil, to below Legacies upon ſuch and ſuch 


Perſons, upon Condition they ſhould appear at the Funeral, and 


accompany the Cor ple. But a: the Ind/&ive or publick Funerals, 

the whole City Nocke together upon the ge neral Invitation and 
Summons. The Magiſtrates and e Conators were not wanting at 
the Proceſſion, nor cen the Priefts thernfelves, as we find in 
the Funeral of N. deſcribed by Plutarch. 

To give an Account of the Habit ANG Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that 70 the Corpſe, is 


in a great Meaſure unneceſſary; for the Weeping, the bitter 


Complaints againſt the Gods, the Jett th looſe the Hair, or 
ſometimes cuttin® it off, the changing the Habit, and the lay- 
ing aſide the uſual Ornaments, are 41] 00 well known to need 
any Explication, Yet there are many I hings fingular in theſe 
Subjects which deſerve our farther Notice, Thus they did 
Not only tear or Cut off their Bair, but h. da Cuſtom to lay t 
en the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of che deceaſed 
Friend. Hence Ovid of theeSillers of Narc! us: 


(a) Lib. 2. 
Planxere 
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Bienert ſorores 


Natale, & ſetos fratri impoſuere capillos, 


And n, Theb. 7. 
Tergoque & pettore fuſam 
Ceſariem ferro minuit, ſettiſque jacentis 
OLnubit tenua ora comis 


It is no leſs obſervable, that, at the Funerals of their Parents, 
| the Sons were covered on their Heads, and the Daughters un- 
covered: Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from their or- 
dinary Habit. Yet it is likely that, in ordering their Sons to 
cover their Heads at ſuch Solemnities, they had "Regard to the 
common Practice of always wearing ſomething on their Heads 
when they wor ſhipped the Gods, and eſpecially when they were 
preſent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds of this Su- 
perſtition are moſt admirably given by Virgil, in the Prophet 
 Helenus's Inſtructions to Aineas : 


Quin ubi tranſmiſſe ſleterint trans equira claſſes, 
Et poſitis aris, jam vota in littore ſolves, 

Purpurco velare comas adnpertus amiclu x 

Negqua inter ſanctos ignes in honore deorum 

H Ailis facies occurrat, & omina turbet. 

Func ſocii morem Jacrorum, hunc ipſe teneto, 

Hac caſli maneant in religione nepotes. n., 3. 403. 


As to the Mourning Habits, it has been already obſerved (a) 
| that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions weilt attired like 
Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the common 
Wear for Mourning was black. But we may further remaik, 
that though this was the ordiarry Colour to expreſs their Gricf, 
uſed alike by both Sexes ; yet after the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Empire, when Abundance of Party-Colours came in Faſhion, 
the old primitive White grew fo much into Contempt, that at 
laſt it became proper to the Women for their Mourning Clothes, 
Thus Srativs in the Tears of Hetruſcus . 5 


Huc vittata comam niveoque in ſi gnis amic1t 
Aitibus exegquis ades. 


— 


And though it may with ſome Reafon be thought that the 
Poet here, directing his Speech to the Goddeſs Piety, gives 


P 
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her that Habit rather as a Mark of Purity and Innocence, than 
as the proper Badge of Grief in her Sex; yet the Matter of Fact 
is {till evident from the Authority of Plutarch, who ſtates this 
as the Subject of one of his Probelms, and gives ſeveral! Reaſons 
for the Practice. 5 ee e e 

After the PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the Pro- 
ceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our next 
Enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the Publick 
or Indictive, the Corpſe was brought with a vaſt Train of Fol- 
lowers into the Forum. Thus Horace, Book 1. Sat. 5. 
At hic fi plauſtra ducenta, 
 Concurrantgue foro tria funera, magna ſonabit 

Cornua quod vincatque tubas. 


| Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Raſtra, and 
obliged the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of the Deceaſed. 
If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was diſcharged 
by ſome of the moft eminent Perſons in the City for Learning 
and Eloquence; as Appian reports of the Funeral of Hl 25 
And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt Addition to the 
Happineſs of a very great Man, that he had the Honour to be 
praiſed at his Funeral by the moſt eloquent Tacitus, then Con- 


2 


ful (5); which is agreeable to Puintilian's Account of this Mat- 
ter, Nam & funebres, &c. For the Funeral Orations (ſays he) 
depend very often o ſome public Office, and by Order of the Senate 
are many Times given in Charge to the Magiſtrates to be performed 
by themſelves in Perſon (c). 5 

The Invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to Va- 
lerius Poplicolu, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Regal Family. 
Plutarch telis us that honouring his Colleague's Obſequies with à 
Funeral Oretion, it ſo pleaſed the Romans, that it became cuſſo- 
mary fer the bejt Men. ts celebrate the Funerals of great Per ſons 
with Speeches in their Commendation. 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Lie 
reports, that the Matrons, upon Acctunt of making @ Collection 
of Gold fer tle Deliverance of Rome fram the Gauls, were 
allowed as a fienal Favour to baue Funeral Panegyricks in wh: 
fame Manner as the Men. Plutarchis Relation of this Mayer 
differs from Livy only in the Reatons of the Cuſtom: “ He 
< acquaints us, that when it was agreed after the Taking of 


Meli, that a Bow! of Maſſy Gold {hould be made and ſent : 
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(a) Tagen, lib, 1. (0) Lib, 2, Epnt. 1. (e) Aunfitut. U b. 3. cap. 94 Us 
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| þ | 
cc to Delphi, there was ſo great a Scarcity of Gold, and the 
% Magiſtrates fo puzzled in conſidering how to get it, that the 
« Roman Ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 
e themſelves, out of the golden Ornaments that they wore, 
& contributed as much as went to the making the Offering, 
„ which in Weight came to Eight Talents of Gold. The Se- 
“nate, to give them the Honour they had deſerved, ordained 
& that Funeral Orations ſhould be uſed at the Obſequies of 
& Women as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuſtom 
& before,” But it feems probable, that this Honour was at fitſt 
only paid to aged Matrons ; ſince we learn from the fame ex- 
cellent Author, that there was no Precedent of any Funeral 
Oration on a younger Woman, *till Julius Ceſar firſt made one 
upon the Death of his own Wife: 

Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral Speeches, as if they had conduced in a great Meaſure 
to the Corruption and Falſifying ot Hiitory. For it being or- 
dinary on thoſe Occaſions to be directed more by the Precepts of 
Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it uſually happened, 
that the deceaſed Party was extolled on the Account of ſeveral 
noble Atchievements to which he had no juſt Pretenſions: 
And eſpecially when they came to enquire into their Stock and 
Original, as was cuſtomary at theſe Solemnities, they ſeldom 
failed to clap in three or four of the moſt renowned Perſons of 
the Commonwealth to illuſtrate the Family of the Deceaſed; 
and fo by Degrees well nigh ruined al] proper Diſtinctions of 
Houſes and Bl::od. | 

The next Place to which the Corpſe was carried, was the 
Place of Burning and Burial, It has been a Cuttom among 
molt Nations to appnint this without the City, particujaly 
among the eres and rs es; from whom it may be ſup noſed to 
have been derived down to the Romans. That the * Jews butied 
without the City, is evident from ſeveral Places of the New 
7. Tiament. Ihus the Sepuichre, in which Tojeph laid our Sa— 
viour's Body, was u the {ane Place in which he 1vas crucified (c) 
which was rear to the City (d). And we read in S. Matthew, that 
at our Lord's Pafflon theGruves wers opened, and many Bodies of the 
Saints which ſlept ar ofe, and came out of their Graves, after his Re- 
furredtion, and went into the Holy City, and apprarc d unto many (e). 

As to the Crærians, Servius in an Epiſtle to Tully 005 
giving an Account of the unhappy Death of his Collen2, 


— 


(a) In Bruto. (2) Lib, 3. (e) Fobn xix, 41. (4) Job: Nix. 20. 
Marcellus, 


% Maitbew xxVi. 52, 63. (f) Fam, lib, 4. Epiſt. 12. 
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Marcellus, which fell out in Greece, tells him, that he could not 
by any Means obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow him a Bury- 
ing-place within the City, they urging a religious Reſtraint in 
that Point, and the Want of Precedents for Rach a Practice. 
The Romans followed the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 
Building of the. City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law 
by the Decemviri, and often revived and confirmed by ſeveral 
later Conſtitutions, The Reaſon of this ancient Practice may 
be reſolved into a ſacred and a civil Conſideration. As to the 
former, the Romans, and moſt other People, had a Notion, 
that whatever had been conſecrated to the ſupernal Gods, was 
preſently defiled upon the Touch of a Carpfe, or even by 
bringing ſuch a Spectacle near it. Thus A. Gellius tells us, that 
the Flamen Dialis might not on any Account enter into a Place 
where there was a Grave; or ſo much as touch a dead, Body 
(a). And, if the Pontifex Maximus happened to praiſe any 
one publickly at a Funeral, he had a Veil always laid over the 
Corpſe to keep it from his Sight; as Dio reports of Augu/ius (b), 
and Seneca of Tiberius (c). It is likely that this might be bor- 
rowed from the J7ewiſß Law, by which the High Prieſt was 
forbid to uſe the ordinary Signs of Mourning, or to go zn to any 
dead Body (d). : . gs 
The civil Conſideration ſeems to have been, that neither the 
Air might be corrupted by the Stench of putrefied Bodies, nor 
the Buildings endangered by the Frequency of Funeral Fires. 
The Places then appointed for Burial without the City were 
either private or publick; the private Places were the Fields or 
Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial took 


the Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentleman that had buried 
ſeyeral Wives: 


Septima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tihi reddit ager. 


If it were poſſible, they always buried in that Part of the 
Field or Garden which lay neareſt to the common Road, both to 
put Paſſengers in Mind of Mortality, and to fave the belt Part 
of their Land. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 1. 


A Experiar quid concedatur in illos, 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina. 


os - 


n 


(a) Lib. 10. cap. 15, (20 Lib, 84. (c) Conſolat. ad Mar, cap. 51. 
(4) L. vit. xxii. 10, 11, | | 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, but 
they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a Way. Propertius is 
very earneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried after this 


ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, for Fear it ſhould 
diſturb his Shade: ; 


Di faciant, mea ne terra locet offa frequent, 
Qua facit aſſiduo tramite vulgus iter. 
Poſt mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum : 
Me tegat arborea devia terra coma. 
Aut humor ignotæ cumulis vallatus arene; 
Non juvat in media nomen habere via, Lib. 3. Eleg. 16, 


The publick Burying-places were of two Sorts; thoſe which 
were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put to this 
Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The former were 
the Puticulæ, or Puticuli, without the Eſquilian Gate; they con- 
tained a great Quantity of Ground, and were put to no other 
Uſe, than the burying of the Bones and Aſhes of Perſons of 
the loweſt Rank, who had no private Place of their own to lay 
the Corpſe in. But becauſe the vaſt Number of Bones depoſited 


here, infecting the Air, rendered the neighbouring Parts of the 


City unhealthy, Augu/lus gave away a great many Acres of this 


common Field to his Favourite Maæcenas, who turned it into fine 


Gardens. This Horace tells us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 


Huc prius anguſtis ejecta cadavera cellis 
 Conſervus wilt portanda locabat in arca : | 


Foc miſeræ plebi flabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place aſſigned for the Burial of great Perſons was 
commonly the Campus Martius. This Honour could not be 
procured but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was never con- 
ferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merits. Thus 
Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; Appian of Sylla (a), 
Suetonius of Druſus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus: 


| Druantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus? vel que, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlabere recentem! En. 6. 


— 


(a) EA. lib, I, (5) Claud, cap, I, I 
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It has been ſaid, that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury with- 
out the City, but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as thoſe of 
the Ve/tal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allowed a 
Burying-place within the City (a). The ſame Honour was al- 
lowed to ſome extraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Poplicola (6), 
and to Fabricius (c), being to continue to their Heirs. Yet none 
of the Family were afterwards there interred, but, the Body 
being carried thither, one placed a burning Torch under it, 
and then immediately took it away; as an Atteſtation of the 
Deceaſed's Privilege, and his receding from his Honour. And 

then the Body was removed to another Place. 

Cicero in his ninth Philippick moves, that Servius Sulpicius, 
upon Account of his many ſignal Services to the Commonwealth, 
may be honoured with a publick Sepulchre in the Campus Eſqui- 
linus, or in any other Place where the Conſul ſhould pleaſe, 
thirty Feet in Dimenſion every Way, and to remain to his 
Heirs and Poſterity. But there are not many Inſtances of the 
like Practice, | 

Having done with the Carrying forth, we come to the Ae of 
Burying. The Corpſe heing brought, in the Manner already 
deſcribed, without the City, if they deſigned to burn it, was 
carried directly to the Place appointed for that Purpole (which, 
if it was joined with the Sepulchre, was called Bu/tum; it ſa- 
parate from it, U/trina) and there laid on the Rogus or Pyra, 
a Pile of Wood prepared to burn it on. This Pile was built 
in the Shape of an Altar, differing in Height according to the 
Quality of the Deceaſed, Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mi- 

ſenus, En. 6. 
Aramque ſepulchri 


Congerere arboribus, celoque educere certant. 


And Ovid againſt Vis: 
Et dare plebeio corpus mane rogo. 


The Trees which they made Uſe of were commonly ſuch as 
had moſt Pitch or Roſin in them; and, if they took any other 
Wood, they ſplit it, for the more eaſy catching Fire: 


Procumbunt piceæ, ſonat icta ſecuribus ilex. 


(a) Ad. En. 9. (5) Plutarch in his Life, (e) Cicero. 
7 L 2 Fraxineeque 
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Fraxinteque trabes; cuneis & fiffile'robur 
Scinditur,—<—Virg. En,. 6. 


Round about the Pile they uſed to ſet a Parcel of Cypreſs 
Trees, perhaps to hinder the noiſome Smell of the Corpſe. 


This Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 


Ingentem flruxere pyram; cui frondibus atris 
Intexunt later a, & ferales ante cupreſſos 
Conſtituunt. | 


That the Body was placed on the Pile, not by itſelf, but to- 
gether with the Couch or Bed, on which it lay, we have the 
Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. 1. 


Flebis & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, lecto. 


This being done, the next of Blood performed the Ceremony 
of lighting the Pile; which they did with a Torch, turning 
their Face all the while the other Way, as if it was done out of 
Neceſſity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil, An. 6. 


2 ibjedtam, more parent um, 
Averſi tenuere facem. | 


As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſhed and prayed for 
a Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the Conſuming of the 
Body, which they looked on as a fortunate Accident, Thus 
Cynthia in Propertius : | 


Cur ventas non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti? 


And Plutarch in the Life of $ylla reports, © That, the Day 


e being cloudy over Head, they deferred carrying forth the 


<< Corpſe *cill about three in the Afternoon, expecting it would 
„ rain: But a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the Funeral 
&« Pile, and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body was conſumed 
« in a Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and the Fire was 
«© upon going out, the Clouds ſhowered down, and continued 
«© raining 'till Night. So that his good Fortune was firm even 
& to the laſt, and did, as it were, officiate at his Funeral.” 
At the Funerals of the Emperors, or renowned Generals, as 
ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the Com- 
| pany 
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pany made a ſolemn Courſe ( Decurſio) three Times round the 
Pile, to ſhow their Affection to the Deceaſed; of which we 


have numerous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has not forgot to 
expreſs this Cuſtom ; 


Ter circum accenſos cinfti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogo; ter mæſlum funeris ignem 


Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſque ore dedeſſe. En. 11. 


The Body never burnt without Company; for, becauſe they 
fancied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, it was cuſtomary to 
kill a great Number of Beaſts, and throw them on the Pile : 


| Multa boum circa mactantur corpora morti; 
Setigeraſque ſues, raptaſque ex omnibus agris 
In fammam jugulant pecudes, —— Virg, An. 11. 


R 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages, they uſed to mur- 
ther Men, and caſt them into the Funeral Flames of Princes 
and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Hero without this 
inhuman Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 


Adden wiv T do weyalumuy viecs Lb. 
: And Virgil, lib. 10, 


Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem, quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit ; inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoque rogi per fundat ſanguine flammas. =. 


But, beſides thoſe, there were Abundance of Preſents thrown 
into the fatal Flames, of ſeveral Sorts: Theſe conſiſted for the 
moſt Part of coſtly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the Body 
as it burned. Thus Virgil, An. 6. 


Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota 
Conjiciunt. | | 
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And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato Ju- 
mor, at the Funeral of his Brother Cæpio, to have been taken 
up in a va Quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams, that the 
Ancients were acquainted with, we find employed in their 
| ST ns L 3 Funerals : 
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Funerals : Hence Juvenal deſeribes a Fop that uſed . 
of Eſſence. 


Et matuti no ſudans Criſpinus amomo, 
Duantum Vix redole nt duo funera 


Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals bad uſually their 1 burnt 
with them on the Pile. Thus dap in the Funeral of Mi- 


ſenus © 


Decorantque ſuper fulgentibu armis. En. 6. 


And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the 


Enemy : 
Hinc ali ſpolia acciff is direpta Latinis 


Conjiciunt igni, galeas enſesque decoros, 
Fr A ferventesque rotas : pars, munera nota, 


Ipſorum clypeos, & non felicia tela. _ Fn. 11. 


When the Pile was burnt down, they put out the Remains of 


the Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that they might the more eaſily 
gather up the Bones and Aſhes : 


Poſiguam collapſi cineres, ac flamma quievit, 
Reliquias vino & bibulam lavere favillam. Virg. a. 6. 


This gathering up the Bones and Aſhes, and putting them 
into the Urn, vas the next Office paid to the Deceaſed, which 


they termed o/Negium. The whole Cuſtom is moſt fully and 


elegantly deferibed by Tibullus in his Third Book. Eleg. 2. 


Ergo ubi cum tenuem, &c. 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Mate- 
rials, is not eaſy to be conceived, unlefs we ſuppoſe the Diffe- 
rence to have aroſe from the artificial Placing of the Corpſe on 
the Pile, ſo that every Thing elſe ſhould fall away on each Side, 
and leave the Human Relicks in a Heap by themſelves. - 

Nothing now remained but to put.the Urn into the Sepulchre, 
and fo ſprinkle the Company with oy Water, and diſmiſs 
them, Virg. An. 6. 


Ofſaque lefta cado texit Chorinæus aha; 
Jdem ter ſoctos pura circumtulit unda. 


Spargens 


J 
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Spargens rore levi, & rams felicis oliuæ, 
Luſtravitque viros, dixitque noviſſima verba. 


Theſe noviſſima verba were either directed to the Deceaſed, or 
to the Company. The Form of Speech, with which they took 
Leave of the Deceaſed was, Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine quo na- 
tura permiſerit, cundti ſeguemur. The Form, with which the 
Prefica diſmiſſed the People, was ILICET, i. e. ire licet. As 
they went away, they had a Cuſtom of wiſhing for light Earth, 
to lie on the Relicks, which they reckoned a great Happineſs. 
Hence it is an uſual Inſcription on ancient Funeral Monuments, 
S. T. T. L. or Sit tibi terra levis. 715 | 2 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 
Kinds and Forms, the Variety of Ornaments, the Difference of 


Inſcriptions, and the many Ways of violating the Tombs of the 


Dead, would be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent Deſign. 
Yet we muſt not paſs by the Cœnotaphia or Monuments erected 
on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons buried in another 
Place, or to thoſe who had received no Burial, and whoſe Re- 


licks could not be found. 


Thus Suetonius tells us, that the Soldiers in Germany raiſed an 
honarary Tomb to the Memory of Druſus, though his Body had 
been carried to Rome, and depoſited in the Campus Martius (a). 
And we often find the Generals raiſing Tombs to the Honour 
of thoſe Soldiers whoſe Bodies could not be found after a Fight. 
Theſe Tumuli inanes or honorarii, when erected to the Memory 
of particular Perſons, were uſually kept as ſacred as the true 
Monuments, and had the ſame Ceremonies performed at them. 
Thus Virgil deſcribes Andromache keeping the Anniverſary of 
HFector's Death. n. 3. | 


Solennes tum forte dapes & triſtia dona 

Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſque vocabat 
Hecloreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 
Et geminas, cauſam lachrymis, ſacraverat aras. 


And Aneas tells Deiphobus, that he has paid him ſuch an 
Honour : 


Tunc Egomet tumulum Rhetes in litore inanem 
Conſtitui, & magna manes ter voce vocaUi : | 
Nomen & arma locum ſervant. Eneid. 6. 


WO | 9 8 8 c ER A ogg 
(a) Sueton. Claud. cap. 1. 
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APTER the FUNERAL, we are to take Nagice of he. 
ſeveral Rites performed in Honour of the Dead, at the Feſtivals 
inſtituted with that Deſign. The chief Time of paying theſe 


Offices was the Feralia, or the Feaſt of the Ghoſts in the Month 


of February; but it was ordinary for particular Families to have 


proper Seaſons of diſcharging this Duty, as the Noveunalia, the 


Decennalia, and the like. The Ceremonies themſelves may be 


reduced to theſe three Heads, Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Games; to 
which if we ſubjoin the Coen of Mourning, and of the Cont 


ſecration, we mall take in all that remains on this Subject. 
Ihe Sacrifices (which they called Inferiæ) conſiſted of Li- 
quors, Victims, and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam : 


* 05 rite mero Foans carcheſia Baccho 


Fundit humi, duo latte novo, duo o ſanguine ſacro. Virg. An. 5. 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offered to the Memes, 
which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattle, though in ancient 


Times it was cuſtomary to uſe e or Slaves in this inhu- 
man Manner. 


The Balſams and Garlands occur every-where i in the Poets. 


Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 16: 


Aﬀeret huc unguenta mihi, ſertiſque ſe pulchrum 
Ornabit, cuſtos ad mea 1 ſedens. 


Tibull. Lib. 2. Eleg. 4. 


Aitque aliis ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conſiructo ſerta dabit tiunulo. 


Beſides theſe Chaplets, they ſtrowed looſe Flowers about the 
Monument : 


Purpureoſque jacit flares, ac talia fatur. Mn. 5, 
And again En. 6. 


Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date /ilia plenis + 
| Purpureo ſpargam' flores; animamgue nepotts 


His ſaltem arb donis, & Jungar mart 
Munere. | 
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The Feaſts, celebrated to the Honour of the Deceaſed, were 
either private or publick. The private Feaſts were termed Sili- 
cernia, from Silex and (na, as if we ſhould ſay Suppers made on 
a Stone. Theſe were prepared both for the Dead and the Living. 
The Repaſt deſigned for the Dead, conſiſting commonly of 

Beans, Lettuces, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid on the 
Tomb for the Ghoſts to come out and eat, as they fancied the 
would ; and what was left they burnt on the Stone, Travellers 
tell us that the Indians at preſent have a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom _ 
much of this Nature, putting a Piece of Meat always in the 
Grave with the dead Body, when they bury in the Plantations. 

It was irom this Cuſtom, that, to expreſs the moſt miſerable 
Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarved, they uſed to ſay, Such an 
one got his Victuals from the Tombs : Thus Catullus ; 57. 


Uxor Menent ſæpe quam in ſepulchretts 

V idiftis ipſo rapere rogo cœnam, 

Duam devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore, . 


And Tibullus's Curſe is much to the ſame Purpoſe: i. 5. 


Ipſa fame flimulante furens, herbaſque ſepulchris 
Duzrat, & a ſævis ofſa relicta lupis. 


T he private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb of 
the Deceaſed, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 

The publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of ſome 
rich or great Perſon obliged the People with a general Treat to 
his Honour and Memory; as Cicero reports of the Funeral of 
Scipio Africanus (a) and Dio of that of Sylla (b). And Suetonius 
(c) relates that Julius Ceſar gave the People a Feaſt in Memory 
of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom on theſe Occaſions to 
diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, which 
they termed viſceratio; though this was ſometimes given with- 
out the Publick Fealts. 

The Funeral Games have already been diſpatched among the 
other Shows. | 1 
As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſerved by the bye, we may further take Notice of the Time 
appointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remarkable 


— 


2 — 


(a) In Orat, pre Murana, (5) Lib, 37. (e) Cap. 22, 
| | Ways 
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Ways of expreſſing it. Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his 
« Life) preſcribed Rules for regulating the Days of Mourning, 
« according to certain Times and Ages.. As for Example, a 
«© Child ot three Years, and ſo upwards to ten, was to be 
* mourned for ſo many Months as he was Years old. And the 
„ longeſt Time of Mourning, for any Perſon whatſoever, was 
«© not to exceed the Ferm of ten Months; which was alſo the 
„Time appointed unto Widows to lament the Loſs of their 
«© deceafed Huſbands, before which they could not, without 
* great Indecency, aſs unto ſecond Marriage : But, in caſe 
& their Incontinence was fuch as could not admit ſo long an 
« Abſtinence from the nuptial Bed, they were to ſacrifice a 
« Cow with a Calf, for Expiation of their Fault,” 

Now Romulus's Year conſiſting but of ten Months, when 
Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not alter the 
Time he had before ſettled for Mourning; and therefore though 
after that Time we meet with ladtus annuus, or a Year's Mourn - 
ing, uſed often upon the Death of ſome eminent Perſon, we 
muſt take it only for the old Year of Romulus, or the Space of 
ten Months. 

There were ſeyeral Accidents which often occaſioned the 
concluding of a publick or private Mourning before the fixed 

Time; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of 
publick Games or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Lyfration performed by 
the Ceuſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Magiſtrate 
or General; which, being Limes of publick Neem would 
have otherwiſe implied a ContradiQion, 

As to the Tokens of private Grief, they had none but what 
are common to both Nations, as their keeping their Houſe for 
fuch a Time, the avoiding all Manner of Recreations and En- 
tertainments, and the like. But, in publick Moutning, it was 
a ſingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Bufineſs immediately to end, and ſettling a Vacation till 
ſuch a Period, of which we have frequent Inſtances, 

The laſt Ceremony deſigned to be ſpoken of, was Conſecra- 
tion, This belonged properly to the Emperors; yet we meet 
too with a private Conlecration, which we may obſerve in our 
Way. This was, when the Friends and Relations of the De- 
ceaſed canonized him, and paid him Worſhip in private; a 
Piece of Reſpect commonly paid to Parents by their Children, 
as Piutarch obſerves in his Reman Queſtions. Yet the Parents 

too ſometimes conferred the fame Honour on their deceaſed 
Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do for his Daughter Tullia, $ 

[PC 
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the End of his Conſolation: and though that Piece be ſuſpected, 
as we now have it, yet the preſent Authority loſes nothing of 
its Force, being cited heretofore by Lactantius, according to the 
Copies extant in his Time. * > . 
The publick Conſecration had its Original from the Deifi- 
cation of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued 'till the 
Time of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was 
conferred. The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcribed 
by Herodian, in his fourth Book, the Tranſlation of which 
Place may conclude this Subject: N 
„ The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate thoſe. 
„ Emperors who leave either Sons or deſigned Succeſſors at 
& their Death; and thoſe who received this Honour are ſaid to 
*< be enrolled among the Gods. On this Occaſion the whole 
City maintains a publick Grief, mixed as it were with the 
«© Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is buried in a very | 
e ſumptuous Funeral, according to the ordinary Method. Bat 
« they contrive to have an Image of the Emperor in Wax done 

&© to the Life; and this they expoſe to publick View, juſt at 

c the Entrance of the Palace Gate, on a ſtately Bed 4. Ivory, 
« covered with rich Garments of embroidered Work and Cloth 
of Gold. So the Image lies there all pale, as if under a 
« dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round the Bed there fit, the greateſt 
Part of the Day, on the Left Side, the whole Senate in Black; 
on the Right, the aged Matrons, who, either upon Account 
& of their Parents or Huſbands, are reputed noble. They wear 
« no Jewels or Gold, or other uſual Ornaments, but are 
& attired in cloſe white Veſts, to expreſs thrir Sorrow and 
« Concern, This Ceremony continues ſeven Days together: 
« The Phyſicians being admitted every Day to the Bed, and 
“ declaring the Patient to grow all along worſe and worle. 
« At laſt when they ſuppoſe him to be dead, a ſelect Company 
<« of young Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take up the 
% Bed on their Shoulders, and carry it through the Holy Way 

ec into the old Forum, the Place where the Roman Magiſtrates 
« uſed to lay down their Offices. On both Sides there are 
ce raiſed Galleries with Seats. one above another, one fide be- 
« ing filled with a Choir of Boys all nobly deſcended, and of 
« the moſt eminent Patrician Families; the other with a like 
„ Set of Ladies of Quality, who both together ſing Hymns 
“ and Pæans compoſed in very mournful and paſſionate Airs, 
© to the Praiſe of the Deceaſcd. When thele are over, they 
de take up the Bed again, and carry it into the Campus Martius; 
| | 6 where, 
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U in the: wideſt: Part of the Field, is erected a ſour- 
ſquare Pile, intirely compoſed of large Planks, in the Shape 


of a Pavillion, and 5 0 regular and equal in the Di- 


menſions. This in the Inſide is filled up with dry Chips, 


but without is adorned with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, and 
beautified with Pictures and curious Figures in Ivory. 


Above this is placed another Frame of Wood, much leſs in- 
deed, but ſet off with Ornaments of the ſame Nature, and 


| having little Doors or Gates ſtanding about it, Over this are 


ſet a third and fourth Pile, every one being conſiderably leſs . 


than that on. which it ſtands; and ſo others perhaps, till 


they come to the laſt of all, which forms the Top. The Fi- 


gure of this Structure, altogether, may be compared to thoſe. 


Watch- Towers, which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, 


and by the Fire on their Top direct the Courſe of the Ships 
into the Haven. After this, hoiſting. up tie Body into the 


fecond Frame of Buildings, they get together a vaſt Quantity 


of all Manper of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, whether of 
Fruits, Herbs, or Gums, and paur them in Heaps all about 
it; there being no Nation, or City, or indeed any emipent 
Men, who do not rival one another in paying theſe laſt Pre- 
ſents to their Prince. When the Place is quite filled with a 
huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole Order of Knights 


ride in a ſolemn Proceſhon round the Structure, and imitate 


the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance. Chariots too, in a very 


regular and decent Manner, are drove round the Pile, having 
the Coachmen cloathed in Purple, and bearing the Images of 
all the ilfultrious Romans, renowned either for their Counſels 
and Adminiſtration at Home, or their memorable Atchieve- 


ments in War, This Pomp being finiſhed, the Succeſlor to 


the Empire, taking a Torch in his Hand, puts it to the 
Frame, and at the ſame Lime the whole Company aſſiſt in 
lighting it in ſeveral Places; when, on a ſudden, the Chips 
and Drugs catching Fire, the whole Pile is quickly con- 
ſumed. At laſt, from the higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of 
Wood, an Eagle is let Joole, which, aſcending with the 


Flames towards the 7 is ſuppoſed to carry the Prince's 
Soul to Heaven,” 


CHAP, 
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CHA P20 
Of the Roman Entertainments. 


＋ H E peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans, in Reference to Eat- 
ing and Drinking, will eaſily fall under the three Heads, 
of the Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertaia- 
ments. As to the firſt, the Romans had no proper Repaſt be- 
ſides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was about the ninth 
Hour, or our Three o'Clock. Thus Martial, reckoning up 
the Buſineſs of every Hour, iv. 8. ET” 


Imperat extructos frangere nona toros. 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sunſet, in 

the Declenfion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſſibly 

llude, though ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and of its 
Queen, when he ſays, 


Nunc eadem labente die conviviaq uærit. Fn, iv. 


On the other Side, the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 


monly began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. | 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 
Sſpernit. 

And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 

E xul ab oftava Marius bibit. 


Thoſe that could not hold out 'till Supper, uſed to break 
their Faſt in ſome other Part of the Day, ſome at the ſecond 
Hour, ſome at the fourth, anſwering to our eight and ten; 
ſome at the ſixth, or about Noon; others at the eighth, or our 
two, as their Stomachs required, or their Employments gave 
them Leave. At this Time they ſeldom eat any Thing but a 
Bit of dry Bread, or perhaps a few Raifins or Nuts, or a little 
Honey. From the different Hours of taking this Breakfaſt, it 
is likely that the jentaculum, prandium, merenda, &c. had their 
Original, being really the ſame Repatt made by ſeveral Perſons 
at ſeveral Times (4). „„ | 


* _ 


eo At. At. eee — 


(a) Dacier on Hu ace, Book 1, Oar 1. 5 
The 
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The PLACE, in which the Romans eat, was anciently 
called Cænaculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ſtyle it Cænatio. 
But the moſt common Appellation, which they borrowed from 


the Græcians, was Triclinium, Servius on the firſt of the 
neids, at that Verſe, 


Aurea compoſuit ſponda mediumque locavit, 


takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who will 
have Triclinium to ſignify a Room to ſup in, and not barely a 
Table. Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from other 
Authors) Tully himſelf uſeth the Word in that Senſe: For in 
one of his Epiſtles he tells Atticus (a), that, when Ceſar came 
to Philippi, the Town was ſo full of Soldiers as to leave Cæſar 
ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. : | 

Anciently the Romans uſed to ſup ſitting, as the Europeans at 
preſent, making Uſe of a long Table. 


Perpetuis ſoliti patres confiſlere menſis. Virg. En. 8. 


Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, but 
the Women for ſome 'T'ime after ſtill kept fitting, as the moſt 
decent Poſture (b). The Children too of Princes and Noble- 
men, for the ſame Reaſon, uſed to fit at the Backs of Couches 
(e), whence, after a Diſh or two, they withdrew, without 
cauſing any Diſturbance. Yet as to the Women, it is evident, 
that in after Times they uſed the ſame Poſture at the Table as 
Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle to Petus, telling him of one 
Clyteris, a Gentlewoman that was lately at a Treat with him, 
makes uſe of the Word accubuit. And Ovid, in his fourth 
Love-Elegy of the firſt Book, adviſeth his Miſtreſs about her 
Carriage at the Fable before her Huſband, 1 


Cum premet ille torum, vultu comes ipſa modiſto 
Ibis, ut accumbas. 5p 


And Suetonius relates, that, at an Entertainment of the Em- 
peror Caligula, he placed all his Siſters one by one below him- 
ſelf, uxore ſupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 

When they began thus to lie down, inſtead of ſitting at Meat, 
they contrived a Sort of Beds or Couches of the ſame Nature 
with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diſtinguiſhed from them by 


— 


— — 


(a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (5 Veal, Max. lib, 2, cap. 1. (c) Tacitus, Ann. 13 
Suetonius Claud. cap 32. | 
the 
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the Name of Lecti tricliniorum, or tricliniares, the other being 
called lecti cubicularii. 1 2 mr 
They were made in ſeveral Forms, but commonly four- 
ſquare, ſometimes to hold three or four, ſometimes two 8 
or only one. Yet, in the ſame Entertaining Room, it was 
obſerved to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape and Make. 
After the round Citron-Tables grew in Faſhion, they changed 
the three Beds (which denominated the Jriclinium) for the &i- 
badium, one ſingle large Couch in the Shape of a Half-Moon, 


or of the Græcian Sigma, from which it ſometimes borrowed its 
Name, as in Martial. 


Accipe lunata ſcriptum teſtudine ſigma. 


"Theſe S$tibadia took their ſeveral Names from the Number of 


Men that they had, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Hleptaclinon 
for Seven, and ſo on. | TN | 


'The higher the Beds were, the more noble and ſtately, and the 
more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil, Ain. 2. 


Jide toro pater &Æneas ſic or ſus ab allo. 
And again, En. 6. 


Aucent gemalibus altis 
Aurea fulcra toris. 


On the contrary, low Couches were looked on as ſo extremely 
ſcandalous, that (Valerius Maximus tells the Story) one A= 
Tubero, a Man of great Integrity, and of very noble Progent- 
tors, being a Candidate for the Pretorſhip, loſt the Place, only 
for making Uſe of a low Sort of Supping-Beds, when he gave 
People a publick Entertainment (a). | 

On the Beds they laid a Kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed with 
Feathers, Herbs, or Tow; which they called Crlcitre. Over 
| theſe they threw in ancient Times nothing but Goat-Skins; | 

| which they afterwards changed for the /tragrla, the Coverlids or 
Carpets: Theſe we ſometimes find under the Name of toralia, 
on Account of their belonging to the %. Thus in Horace, 


e turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa = 
Corruget nares. Lib. I. Epiſt. 5. 23. 


2 


(a) Val, Max. lib, 7. cp 5. 
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And again. ' 18 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veſſes. Lib. 2. Sat 4. 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows for the Gueſts 
to lean their Backs on. 

It would be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs of the 
Furniture with which they ſet off their Tables. It will be enough 
to obſerve from Pliny, that, when Carthage was finally deſtroyed 
by Scipio Africanus, the whole Maſs of Treaſure found in that 
City which had ſo long contended for Riches, Glory and Em- 
pire, with Rome itſelf, amounted to no more than what, in Pliny's 
Time, was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (a). 

As to the Manner of the Entertainments, the Gueſts in the firſt 
Place bathed with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then changed 
their ordinary Clothes for the veſtis convivalis, or canatoria, a 
light Kind of Frock; at the ſame Time having their Sole pulled 
off by their Slaves, that they might not foul the fine Carpets and 

Furniture of the Beds. And now taking their Places, the firſt. 
Man lay at the Head of the Bed, reſting the Fore-part of his 
Body on his left Elbow, and having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop 
up his Back. The next Man lay with his Head toward the 
Feet of the firſt, from which he was defended by the Bolſter that 
ſupported his own Back, commonly reaching over to the Navel 
of the other Man; and the Reſt after the ſame Manner. Being 
ſettled on the Beds, in the next Place they waſh their Hands: 


m———dtratoque ſuper diſcumbiter Hiro; 
Dant manibus famuli lymphas. Virg. En. I. 


After this they were ſerved with Garlands, or Roſes, and 
whatever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not wear 
only on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their Necks and 
Arms. This too was the Time to preſent them with Eſſences 
and Perfumes. . 
The Number of Gueſts is by A. Gellius ſtated according to 
Varro, that they ſhould not be fewer than three, or more than 
nine, to expreſs the Number of the Graces or the Muſes. | 
The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the 
Middle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of fitting in 
his eighth Satyr of the ſecond Book : | 


Summus Ego, & prope me Viſcus Sabinus, & infra, 


Si memini, Varius : cum Servilio Bellatrone 


(2) Nat, Hift, lib. 33. cap. 11, 


Vibidius, 
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Vibidius, quos Macenas adduxerat umbias, 
Nomentanus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra, | 
So that infra aliguem cubare is the ſame as to lie in one's 

Boſom, as St. John is ſaid to have done in our Saviour's; whence 

learned Men have thought, that either the ſame Cuſtom was 

obſerved in almoſt all Nations, or elſe that the Fews, having 

been lately conquered by Pompey, conformed themſelves in this, | 3 
as in many otker Reſpects, to the Example of their Maſters. it 
At the Beginning of the Feaſt they lay on their Bellies, their | 
Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both þ 
their Hands at Liberty ; but towards the latter End, they eithgr So 
reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, 


Languidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet, Sat. ii. 4. 38. 
And in another Place, 
Et cubita remanete preſſo. Carm. 1, Od. 27. 


or, if they had not a Mind to talk; they lay all along; all 
which Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which pre- 
tent the Figure of an Entertainment. : 

They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſcs in Tables, 
and not by ſingle Diſhes ; as Servius obſerves on that of Virgil, 
En. 1. 220. 


Peſiguam prima quies epulis, menſægue rematæ. 


But ſome will underſtand by menſæ in that Place rather the 
Diſhes than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in unenſa laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that, as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was re- 
moved, another was ſet in its Place with nothing but Drink. 
They wanted no Manner of Diverſion while they were cat- 
ing, having ordinarily Mufick and antique Dances, and in 
ancient Times Combats of Gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us, that Julius Ceſar, once in a Treat which 
he made for the People, had no leſs than twenty-two thouſand 
Triclinia; which is enough to give an Idea of their public 
Entertainments, 
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Of the R OMAN Names. 
A P. XII. 


THE Ryman Names, wh: ich many Times grievouſly puzzle 
ordinary Readers, may be divided into four Sorts, the 

Narres of the Ingenui, or irce born, the Names of the freed 

Men and Slaves, the Names of Women, and the Nantes of 

adohted Perions, | | 
Ih Ingenui had three ſeveral Names, the Prænomen, the 

Nomen, ard the Cegnomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat, v. 126. 

Si quid tentaveris unquam 

Iliſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina 


The Y eromm onfwers to our Chriſtian Names, but was not 
impoſed till the aſſuming the Many Gown. I. he Names of 
this Sort moſt in Uſe, together with the initial Letters which 
ordinar uy {tar, d for them in Writing, are as follow; 

A. Aulus, C. Gains, D. Decius, K. C %, L. Lucius, M. Man- 
lius and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. Puinftus, T. 
Tin. 

AP. Appius, CN. Cnæis, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAM. 
Mainercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextus. 

ihe Nom immediately followed the Prenomen, anſwering 
to the Graciamn Patrowimnucks, For as among them the Poſter ity 
of Æacus had the Name Macice, fo the Julian Family in Rome 
were ſo called from Talus or Ajcanius zut there were ſeveral 
other Reaſons which gave Original to ſome of the Prænomens, 
as living Creatures, i'laccs, and Accidents, which are obvious 
in Re: ding, | 

The Coonomen was aJded in the third Place, on the Account 
of diſtinguiſhing 7 Fam! es, and was aſſumed from no certain 
Cauſe, but uſuully from ſome particular Occurrence, But 
this mult bc under ten principaliy of the firft Original of the 
Name, for fierwaces it was hereditary, though frequently 
changed tor «now oe, i | 
© Grammarieans uſu: y add a fourth Name, which they call 
ao omen, but this was r. ther an honourable Title ; as Cato 

-bliged with the corn, t nt Epithet of the 11. + Cra 40. of 
35 Nich And hence Came the. . rant, the Aſiatic, the Hdce— 
donſci, 
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donici, &c. Tully frequently uſes Cagnomen to ſignify theſe Ap- 
pellations, and there is no need of being ſo ſcrupulous, as to 
expreſs ourſelves in theſe Cafes by the fourth Word, 

The Slaves in ancient Times had no Name but what the 
borrowed from the Prænomen of their Maſters, as Lucipor, Pub- 
lipor, Marcipor, as much as to ſay, Lucii puer, Publii puer, 
&c. (a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Fathion, the Slaves 
were ujually called by ſome proper Name of their own, ſome- 
times of Latin, ſometimes of Grecaan Original; this was very 
often taken from their Country, as Davus, Syrus, Geta, &c. 
Upon their Manumititon they took up the Prænomen and the 
Nomen of their Maſters, but, inſtead of the (Cognomen, made 
Uſe of their former Name; as Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freed 
Man of Cicero, After the fame Manner it was cuſtomary for 
any Foreigner, who had been made a free Denizen of Reme, to 
bear the Nomen and the Prænomen of the Perſon, on whoſe 
Account he obtained that Privilege. ; 

The Women had anciently their Pranomens as well as the 

Men, ſuch as Catia, (acilia, Lucia, & But afterwards they 
ſeldom uſed any other befides the proper Name of their Family, 
as Julia, Marcia, and the like. When there were two Siſters 
in a Houle, the diſtinguiſhing Term was Major and Minen: 
if a greater Number, Pima, Secunda, Jer tia, Quarta, Quinta, 
or by Contraction, Secundilla, Quartilla, and Quintilla. 
Adopted Perſons aſſumed all three Names of him who ob- 
liged them with this Kindnelſs, but, as a Mark of their proper 
Deſcent, added at the End cither their former Nomen or Cogno- 
wen; the firſt exactly the ſame as before (as Q. Servilius Cepio 
Agalo Brutus, the Name of M. Junius Brutus, when adopted 
by 2. Servilius Cepio Agalo +) The other with ſome ſlight Al- 
teration, as C. Oftavins, When adopted by Julius Cæſar, was 
C. Julius Cafar Octavian. 

Though tne Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Sub- 
ject properly belonging to the Notice of civil Lawyers; yet 
it cannot be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the Nature 
of that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the Meaning 
of the Word, and that to adopt a Perſon was to take him in 
the Room of a Son, and to give him a Right to all Privileges 
which accompanied that "I itle, Now the Wiſdom of the 
Roman Conſtitution made this Matter a publick Concern. 


— — 
* 


{a) RuirBiltan, Jiſtitut, lib. 1. cap. 4. Plin. N. Hiſt, Ib. 33. cap. 1. 
9422 When 
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When a Man had a Mind to adopt another into his Family, 
he was obliged to draw up his Reaſons, and to offer them to 
the College of the Pontifices, for their Approbation. If this 
Was obtained, on the Motion of the Pontifices, the Conſul, or 
ſome other prime Magiſtrate, brought in a Bill at the Comztia 
Curiata, to make the Adoption valid. The private Ceremony 
conti{tcd in buying the Perſon to be adopted of his Parents, 
for ſuch a Sum of Money, formally given and taken; as Sue- 
tonius tells us Auguſtus purchaſed his Grandſons Caius and 
Lucius of their Father Agrippa. 

Aulus Gellius makes a Diſtinction between Adoptio and Arro- 
gatio, as if the former belonged only to the Care of the Prætor, 
and was granted only to Perſons under Age; the latter to the 
Cognizence of the People, and was the free A& of Perſons 
grown up, a: 1d in their own Power; but we learn from almoft 
every i age of Hiſtory, that the Romans, were not fo nice in 
their Practice as he is in his Obſervation, 


SCORED WSUS C999 G Gd G. 
E 
Of the Roman Money. 


IN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 
Coins, we may begin with the loweſt Sort, that of Braſs. 
The As then, or inoft ancient! Money, was firit ſtamped by Ser- 
mus Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſhed only by 
Weight, and not dy any Image, The firſt Image was that of 
Pecus, or {mall Cattle, whence it took the Name of Pecunia. 
Afterwards it had on one Side the Bcak of a Ship, on the other 
a Janus; and ſuch were the Stamps of the As; for as for the 
Triens, Quadrant, and Sextans, they had the Impreffion of a 
Boat upon them. A long Time did the Romans uſe this and 
no other Money, till after the War with Pyrrbus, A. U. C. 484, 
five Years before the firit Punic War, Silver began to he coined, 
The Stamps upon the Silver Denarii arc for the moſt Part 
Waggons with wo or four Beaſts in them on the one Side, and 
on the Reverie the Head of Rome, with an Helmet. Ihe Vic- 
toriati have the image of Victor, fitting, the Scllertii, uſually 
Cajtor and Poliux on the one Side, and both on the Reverſe the 
Image of tae City; fo the Cultom continued during the Com- 
monwealth, 
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monwealth. Auguſtus cauſed Capricorn to be ſet upon his Coin, 
and the ſucceeding Emperors ordinarily their own Effigics : 
Laſt of all came up Coin of Gold, which was firſt tamped, 
ſixty-two Years after that of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of M. 
Livius Salinator, with the fame Stamp and Images. So much 
for the ſeveral Kinds of Money; we may now proceed to the 


ſeveral Pieces under every Kind, od 
The A, was ſo named quaſi As, or Braſs, being of that Me- 
tal, and at firſt conſiſted of 1165. Weight, till, in the firſt Punic 
War, the People, being greatly impoveriſhed, made 6 A /e of 
the fame Value out of one. In the ſecond Punic War, Hanni- 
bal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putting them to great 
Shifts, the A es were reduced to an Ounce apiece ; and in 
Concluſion, by a Law of Papirius, were brought down to half 
an Ounce, and fo continued. The As contained the tenth 
Part of the Denarius, and was in Value of our Money about 
ob. qua, The Semiſſes, or Semi- as, half as much. The Treens 
was a third Part of the 4s, the Quadrans the fourth, by ſome _ 
called Triuncis and Teruncius, becauſe it contained 3 Ounces, 
before the Value was diminiſhed, The Sextans, or ſixth Part, 
was that which every Head contributed to the Funeral of Mene— 
nius Agrippa, but theſe were not ſufficient for Uſe, and there- 
fore there were other Pieces made, as the Unzca, or twelith Part 
of the Pound, the Semuncia of the Weight of 4 Drachms, and 
the Sextula, or ſixth Part of an Ounce. Varo ſpeaks too of 
the Decuſſis, in Value 10 es, or of a Denarius; the Viceſſis of 
two Denarii, and fo upwards to the Centuſſis, the greateit Braſs 
Coin, in Value 100 es, 10 Denarii, and of our Money 6s. 3d. 
For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was ſo named, be- 
cauſe it contained Denos Aris or Aſſes, 10 Ces, tho' its Weight 
an! Value was not at all Times like; for the old Roman De- 
zarius, during the Commonwealth, weighed thc ſeventh Part of 
an Ounce, and was in Value of our Money 8d. b.q. with 1c. 
but the Denarius, which came up in the 1'ime of Claudius, or 
a little before, weighed exactly an {tte Drachm; fo that the 
Greek Writers, when they ſpeak of it, for every Denarius 
mention a Drachm, which of our Money was worth 7 d. ob. 
Computations are generally made with Keference to this new 
Sort of Denarius; if Reſpect be had to the ancient Times, then 
much the old one excceded the new. When we meet with 
all Reckonings are to be increaſed one ſeventu Part, for juſt ſo 
much the old one exceeded the new, W hen we meet with 
Bigatus and Quadrigatus, we mult underſtand the lame Coin as. 
the Denarius, fo called from the Zige and Quadrig ſtamped 
Aa 3 upon 
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upon it, There was another Coin called Vickoriatus, from the 
Image of Victory upon it, firſt ſtamped in Rome by an Order 
of Godius, in Value half a Denarius, and therefore named 
alſo Quinarius, as containing the Value of five Aſſes; it was 
worth of our Money 34. ob. q. The next that follows, and which 
makes ſo much Noife in Authors, is the Sefertins, fo called 
quaſi ſeſquitertius, becauſe it contained two s and a half; be- 
ing half the Victoriatits, and a fourth Part of the Denarius. It i is 
often called abſolutely Nummus, becauſe it was in moſt frequent 
Uſe, as alſo Seflertivs Nummus ; it was worth of our Money 
14. ob. gu. The Obolus was the ſixth Part of the Denarius, 
equal to the Attich ooh, as much as 1 d. gr. with us. The 
{ivella was the tenth Part of the Denarius, and equal in Value 
to the Fs; ſo called as a little Pound, being fuppoſed equal to 
4 Pound of Brats, worth of our Money, ob. gu. Lehe Sembella, as 
if written Semi libella, was half this. And /aftly, the Teruncits 
was the forticin Part of the Derarius, fo named, becauſe it was 
worth three Ounces of braſs, being inconſiderable in Yale, 
and next to nothing. 

Fo come at laſt to the Golden Coins; thoſe moſt remarkable 
were the Aurer Denarn, fo termed either becauſe they had the 
ſame Stamp as the Silver Denarii, or becauſe in Bigneſs they 
much reſembled them. The old Hureus ſtamped, during the 
Commonwealth, weighing two Silver Denarii; worth of Our 
Money 175. 14. #9. qua. "The old fur eus, ſtamped about the 
Beginning of the Empire, was lighter than the former by one 
feventh Part, weighing two Dr achms, worth about 155. of our 
Money. Ti s they continued Didrachmi for the Time of the 
firſt five Coſers; ard then loſt much in their Weight by the 
Fraud 0 \varice ci the {ucceeding Princes In Nere's Time 
they wanted a few Gra ins, under Galla a little more, under 
Nerve 45 Tra; an, roy asian, no fewer than eight; under Heſpa— 
fen ten, an the] e under Antoninus Pius „M. # elius SEVELUS, 
and o! 15 8. Domit: 44, indeed, had in his 9 cign reftored to the 
Aura their fall Weight of two Dracims, and fo did Aurelian 
alterwards, which v. as the laſt Re, zulation of the Matter, while 

Rom continued to be the Scat of the E mpire. 

+ he Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The As, 
becauſe at frit it was a Pound Wet: gut, is thus cpreſſed, IL. 
and the Seftertius, becauſe it contained in Value two Pounds of 
Braſs and a half, thus, HS. or LIS. The Mark of the Quiua- 
ius, or en was A. and of the Denarius K. or: [if 


'Fhe 
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The Sums in Uſe among the Romans were chiefly three; the 
Se/tertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Se/tertium contained 
a thouſand Feſlertii, about 7/. 16s. and 3d. of our Monay. 
We do not indeed find it in any ancient Author in the ſingular 
Number, as now it is uſed ; but we very often meet with it in 
the Plural, though with the ſame Signification. In reckoning: 
by Sefterces, the Romans had an Art, which may be underſtood 
by theſe three Rules; the firſt is, if a numeral Noun agree in 
Caſe, Gender, and Number, with Sz/er/ius, then it denotes 
preciſely ſo many Sęſtertii, as decem Seſtertii, juſt ſo many; the 
ſecond is this, if a numeral Noun of another Caſe be joined 
with the Genitive Plural of Seſfertius, it denotes ſo man 
Thouſand, as decem Seſtertium ſignifies ten thouſand Sœſertii. 
Laſtly, if the Adverb numeral be joined, it denotes ſo many 
hundred thouſand, as dectes Sęſtertium ſignifies ten hundred 
thouſand Seſertii; or if the numeral Adverb be put by itſelf, 
the Signification is the fame : Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo 
many hundred thouſand Sglertii, or, as they ſay, ſo many 
hundred Sefertia. 

The Libra, or Pound, contained twelve Ounces of Silver, 
or ninety- ſix Drachms, or later Denarii, and was worth of our 
Money 31. oh 

The third Sum was the Talent, which contained twenty-four 
Seftertia, and ſix thouſand later Denari, being the ſame with 
the Attick Talent; for the Names of Talent, Mina, and Drachma, 
the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks borrowed from 
them the Libra and the Uncia. The Talent was worth of our 
preſent Money 1871. 105. | 

We meet too with a leſſer Sum, termed the Sportula, being 
what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients, atter 
having waited upon them in Publick, and now and then at 
other I'imes, as they pleaſed to appoint ; it was in Value about 
a hundred Quadrantes, or 184. cb. qua. Vormerly inſtead of 
this Sum, they uſed to deal a Dole to the Clients without the 
Door, who received the Victuals in a little Baſket made of a 
Kind of Broom, called Sportum, 
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Forum cupedinarium 50 
Hlolitorium ibid. 
— Julian 49 
Latin | ibid. 
—— Nerd ibid. 
— Palladium 50 
— P;//o 1.18 ibid. 
— Rynanumn 49 
— Sarin 50 
— 7 raj at | 1 Did. 
trenfitoriuune 49 
Fora Venulio : tid, 
J. A 212 
#ratres Arwvales 60 
Freedom by Manumiilion 100 
Freedom by Leftament ibid. 
Froulis iauſito | 141 
Frument ii a HMM 234 
Aecummnnuin ibid. 
= EMPrim 101d. 
— honorariut:t ibid. 
URPercaluill ibid. 
Funditores 199 
Funera 340 
Funerals 490 
Funeral Ceremonies before the 
Burial 340 
— X — in the Act of 
Burial 3435 Oe. 


tt unera) 


N DE * 


after the 


Funeral Ceremonies 
Burial 360, Oc. 
Funera acerba 338 
Funera lar vata 349 
Funus indictivum 330 
— pablicum ibid. 
———— acitunt 5 
— traflatitium 338 
vulgare, or plebeium 337 
Furca ignominio/a 145 
Furca pœnalis ibid. 
Fiſtes 219 
G 

GALBA 19 
Galea | 199, 201 
Galericulum | 321 
GALERIUS 25 
Galerus WY 
Galli (Pricits of Cybele) 81 
GALIENUS 23 
GALLUS ibid. 
Games 247 
Gates of Reme _ n 
Gauls ſack Rome 8 
General 196 
Ge; «Jeri 40 King of the Vaudu!ls 26 
Gladiators 271 
Gad a gres cutter varii 274 
—— * Fes ibid, 
|m—_— Merl? 172 HI id. 
erdinart? ibid, 
le ibid. 

Clobus (Way of drawing up an 
Army) 206 
Glycerius, vid. Liarius 28 
GORDIAN 23 
G RAT TITAN 27 
Gregorian Style 88 
Calernatr 244 

II 
Hahet, or hc # abet, (a! orm of 
Spee ch uſe d by ( adiators 


alter giving a Blow 278 


Habit of the Romans 306 
HANNIBAL ti. 3* 
Harangues of the Generals 210 
Har paſtum 252 
Harujpices 69, 70, 71 
Hajta pura 220 

Sub ha ita wvendl 122 
Hofte 199 
Hejtati 190 


HEL FOGABALUS 23 
Heptaclinon 367 
Hepteres 242 
Hercules, his Chapel near the 


Ampliicheatres and Circos 281 
Hexaclinon | 397 
Hexere; 242 
Hit parzines ibid. 
HIRTIUS 16 
Hiſfrricnes 223, 287 
Floc ane | 84 
Honov. ary Tombs 352 
HONORIUS ; 27 
Floplamacſ i 277 
Hof? i 84 

1 
Taniculum 33 
Janus Iinus 1 
— . UIedius ibid. 
Summits ibi d. 
Idi Daclyli 81 
Ites of 8 
Fentacuulim 365 
/ 2 nobiles 97 
Iguominid 144 
Ilicet 359 
Iliyricuim (ſubdued) 17 
lumslcits 85 
Inn uns 233 
Iris erator, vid. General 
Inn FUOFES Cont; Gernales 211 
In crucem actio 145 
Iu interim reſtitutio 137 
Inſia o/iquem cuvare 309 
15. ta | | 85 
Ingenui 


— — erg Wen en, 95 ra 
: 


— ren 
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Ingenui 99 
Interceiſio 104, 116 

Interrex 120 
JOVIAN 26 
Ipfilee 75 
Irrogatio | 142 
703A | 15 
Jude Queſtionir 138 
Judgeme: its 134. Oe. 
Fudices ſelecti 138 
Fudicia Centumwiralia 122 
TFudicium Calumuiæ 137, 141 
Tudicium fall ibid. 
Judictum prevaricationis 136 
Sub jugum mitt? 231 
FUGURT HA 13 
Fugurthine War ibid. 
FULIAN 26 
Julian Account 88 
Tupiter Feretrius 227 

Jure wvocate (Centuries and 

Tribes) 132 
Jie civile | 149 
Jes cruitatis 130 


Js dicere and judicare (the 
Difterence between them) 112 


Jus honorarium | | 149 
Fus imaginis 99 
Jus Pa pricuinm = 148 
Jus trium liberorum 181 
— jus reum vocare 136 
— iu Vocatus a: cat a. it 
/atijdet ibid. 
Ur AMmCNT 1 calumnie I 36 
TUSTINIAN: 149 
K 
Kalends 92 
Na pparic 242 
Bale r οπναi ibid. 
Kiſling of the dead Body \ 338 
Knights 93 
nights! Eſtatos ibid. 
Kęnnideg 325 


L 
LABERIUS the Mimick 285 
Lacerna 217 
Lacernata amica | 320 
Lacinium trahere | 307 
Lena 318 
Laniſtæ 272 
TITUS LARGIUS FLAVIUS 

the firſt Dictator 103 
LATINS. 7 
LATINUS 3 
Latio Sententiæ 140 
LATIUM #2 
Latrones 249 
Latrunculi | 248 
Laudatio (a Cuſtom at Try- 

als) 140 
LAVINIA 3 
LAVINIUM ibid. 
LAURENTIA. ibid. 
LAURENT UM” ibid. 
Laws 140, &c, 
de adulterio & Tudi- 
citia 175 
Agrarian 263 
de ambitu 177 
of the Aſſemblies and 
Meetings | 154 
of Citizens 152 
5 of Conſtitutions, Laws, 
and Priy lleges 160 
of Corn 16; 
—— of Crimes 173 
—— of Expences 100 
— Pali 175 
— of judges | 171 
of judgement 173 
——— of Magiitrates 157 
— — Me Mujeſtate 174 
— f martial Ars 168 
— — Miſcellancous 180 
of Money, Uſury, 
8 6. 170 
— — de Harricidis 175 
5 —— pains repetundis 17 


—— — 01 


1 
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e of Provinces and their 


Governors 161 
— of Religion 150, Sc. 
of the Senate 1 
Inter Sicarios | ibid. 
de Tutelis | . 169 
—— of Wills, Heirs, and Le- 
acies 47 
Leagues (how made) 229 


Lecti triclimorum, or tricliniares 367 
Leflice, ar Let; (Funeral 


Legati | 127, 196 
: Conſulares 5 ibid. 
— rætoris ibid. 
Legatio libera 3 7 
Leges (how they differed from 
Plebiſcita) 134 
Legions | 191 
Leſjus 346 
Levy of the Confederates 188 
—— of the Foot | 183 
of the Horſe 185 
Lex Acilia 179 
- Acilia Calfhurnia 1 
— Alia 153 
— Acnmilia | 167 
m— Ampia Labiena 171 
- Anlia 167 
Antonia 151, 159, 172, 174 
— Apuleia | 174 
Alia | 151 
m— Atilia 169 
—Aliuia ; 159 
— Aufidia 177 
Aurelia 159, 172 
——Czcla Didia 160 
—Ccilia de jure Italiæ & 
tributis tollendis 180 
alia 155 
—Calpurnia 178 
Campana 165 
Caſia 155, 156, 163 
—Cinca | 173 
Claudia 155, 156, 171, 182 


—=-Clodia 151, 168, 152, 103, 
105, 170, 132 


Cornelia I; o, 151, 15 z. 154, 
157, 158, 159, 161, 167, 
; 174, 175, 179 
— Curia 155 
—Didia | 166 
— Domitia 151 
m— Fabia 177 
—Fanmnia 166 
Flaminia 164 
lavia 165 
Furia 170 
— Fi} 2 a I 
—Gabinia 155, 156, 168, 1 Pg 
174 
——Gellia Cornelia 154 
—eenutia 157 
AIIieronica 166 
mm /irtig 158 
—ortenſia 160 
m—Fulia 162, 163, 5 167, 
172, 174, 175, 178, 1 
alia de Cheats ; 1 $4 
— Fulia de maritandis ordi- 
nibus 180 
alia Papia 181 
m—Zunia 153, 179 
—=Funia Licinia 160 
—"Funia Sacrata 159 
——Letoria 169 
m—Licinia 151, 152, 163, 166 
—Licinia Albutia 160 
—=Licinia Matia 153 
m—Licinia de Sodalitiis 177 
Livia | I7L 
Livia de SOCUS 153 
—— Mamilia 105 
—[Manilia 165, 169 
—Manlia 151 
— Marcia 158 
— Maria 155 
Maria Portia | 108” 
Marita 180 
: nn {Y[emmia 173 
— Muncralis ibid. 
——Ogulnia | 150 
—Oppia 107 
— 166 


E b —Papia 


1 N 


asia 151, 153 
A apia Poppea 182 
——Papiria 150, 155 
—— Plautia 172, 176 
m—Pompeia 159, 171, 173, 176, 
178 
—Porcaa I52 
pia : 157 
——Kemmia 173 
—Refcia | 152 
—Sacrata militaris 168 
——dSatinia or Scantinia 175 


— Sempronia 153, 155, 156, 158, 
161, 164, 165, 108, 171 


w—Sentia 156 
—ervilia 153, 103, 171, 179 
—dextia Licinia 150, 158 
m—&:/van & Carbonis I53 
—Sulpitia 154, 565 168 
— Ipitia Sempronia 150 
◻＋erentia Calſia 165 
1 horia 164 
——=7 tia 159, 163 
wT rebonia 163 
A Nullia 157. 177 
Ae Vacatione 151 
A Valeria 152, 159, 170 
— cleria Horatia I52 
wn} OF (A | I 5 35 1 74 
mm} CHO 162 
— Ia Al alis 157. 
— 7 C Cc 1 70 
22 or GLYCERIUS 28 
Libamina prima 85 
Libalio ibid. 
{ibelia 374 
Libulli (Buls for a Sword- 

Play ) 27 
Lil ther cenſi, &. 100 
Libberti 99 
Libhertegi ibid. 
LIBITINA 340 
Libitinarit | ibid. 
Libra "IFC 
Libri elephantint | 41 
Lib arnicæ | 243 


LICINIUS 25 
Littores | 122 
Litem intendere 136 
Liter laureate | 233 
Lituus | 68, 208 
LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 283 
Lorica 202 
Luci 43 
LUCIUS ANTONINUS 283 
LUCRET IA: 5 
Luctus annuus | 262 
LUCULLUS 13 
Ludi Actiaci 303 
——Apollinares © 297 
—Auguſtales s 299 
—Capitolint 298 
A Cereal; 299 
——(ircenſes 252 
——Compitalitit 290 
—— Conſugles 298 
O ecennales 304 
—Florales 296 
unebres 304 
— 7uvenales wid, 
— Fuventutis - ibid. 
——Magni | 302 
—Mariiales 297 
—Wegalenſes 296 
——Miſcelli 304 
——Natalitii ibid. 
—Palatini 299 
——Pontificales 271 
—NYuinquemales 303 
Loma! 298 
— Sacerdotales 271 
d æœculares 299, Cc. 
& cenici 282, &c. 
A Iriumphbales ä 304 
—icloriæ | 303 
A /ULLUL 302 
Ludii and Tiftriones at a Fu- 

neral | 245 
EU PA 2 
Lupercalia 64, 05 
J. u 7 C 2 6 4 
Laterci Fabiani 65 
ne Lupercs 


I OC ere, his wir nels wmrwarwr wo ppt 1 I EFRSLLISEt 
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Luperci Quintiliani 


65 
Luſtrum 113 
Luſtrum condere ibid. 


Laying on Couches at the 
Table 366, Sc. 


M. 
Magiſter equitum 100, 110 
Magiſtrates -" 06 
wk when admitted 131 
when deſigned ibid. 
Magiftratus curules 105 
Magiſtratus extraordinarii ibid. 
majores ibid. 
ii inores ibid. 
n—it ibid. 
ordinarii ibid. 
Patricii ibid. 
Plebeii ibid. 
Prowvinciales ibid. 
| Urbani ibid. 
MAGNENTIUS 26 
MAF ORIANUS 28 
Mandatores 142 
Mandatum 135 
Manipulus 190 
MANLIUS 8, 10 
Mappa 257 
MARK ANTONY 16, 17 
MARCUS ANTONINUS 22 


MARIUS 


Marriages 326, &c. 
Marriage by L/ 3138 
Proper Time for Marriage 327 
Matronalia 94 
Mzxiuu Ships of War 243 
MAXENTIUS 25 
MAXIMIAN ibid. 
 MAXIMIN . 
MAXIMINIAN 25 
MAXIMUS | 28 
Megaleſiz 296 
Mercidinus or Mercidonius 88 
Mereuda i y5 
M £r0TYgPvpIy 316 
Meſopotamia (made a Pro- 
viace) 21 


Meta in the Circus 46 
Metallici 147 
Miliarium aureum 65 
Milites ſubitarii 185 
Mimus 284 
Minerva 94 
Misſilia 267 
Mijjus (che Matches in the 
Races) 256 
Miſſus erarius 257 
MITHRI DATES King | 
"of Pontus 13 
Mitra l 
Mittere judices in conſilium 140 
Mola 85 
Moneres 243 
Of the Money 372, Cc. 
Mons Awventinus 32 
— Auguftus 31 
w——Caballus or Caballinus ibid. 
— lis ibid. 
Capitolinus 30 
——E/quilinus, exquilinus, or 
excubinus 32 
win Murcius ibid. 
Palatirus 33 
—Auerculanus, or quercetu- 
lanus IT 
—Remonius gy 
Saturni 1 
— Tarpeius ibid. 
13 —/aticanus - + 
Viminalis 32 
Montorius 5 
Mors (Capital Puniſhment) 145 
Mortuaria glejaria 346 
Morning 362 
Mourning Habit 349 
Municipia 232 
Munus pronunciare, or propo- 
aere 277 
Muſjculus 237 
Muſick of the Army 208 
MUTIUS 6, 7 
Myrmullones 270 
N. | 
Nani 349 
B b 2 Of 


TIN DET 


Of the Names 


370 
Natalis urbis 93, 94 
Naval Affairs of the 
mans _— 279» Sc. 
Na ves apertæ 243 
—on/trate ibid. 
| u | 242 
e neraria ibid. 
—roſtrate 243 
ed ibid. 
turritee ibid. 
Nawis of a Temple 41 
Naumac hic (the Place) 6 
(the Sport) 269, & c. 
N EPOS 28 
NERO 18 
.NERYVA 21 
* Nerwva's Arch 50 
N obiles 99 
Nomen 370 
Nomimis delgtio 139 
Nona Caprotine ibid. 
Nones 92 
Neotarius 123 
Nowvennalia 360 
Novi 99 
No viſfma werb 359 
No dus homo 97 
Nucibiss relictis 330 
NU MA 4 
e 25 
NUMITOR 25 * 
Nuzmimus 374 
Nundine 89 
Nuts ftrewed at Marriage 
Feaſts 330 
Ny pheba 57 
” <> 
Dath of the Soldiers 188 
Obolus 374 
Ocrewr 202 
OCT AVIUS or AUGUST US 16, 
17 
Dire 242 
Odeum 40 
ODUACER 27, 28 


Officers in the Army 139, Se. 
Ou d eg 243 
OLYBRIUS 28 
Omne tulit punctum 133 
OPILIUS MACKINUS 23 
"Omalaywno 242 
 Onkouaxc 277 
Opiimates 98 
Optiones 194. 
Orcheſtra 44 
cini | 100 
Ordines primi 193 
O REST ES 28 
ORMISDAS 50 
Ornare Apparitoribus, Scribis, 
&C. | Ws 
Or at + provincia ibid. 
Offlegium 358 
Ota (the Port) | 239 
OSTORIUS SCAPULA 18 
.O0THO 19 
Ovation 224 
Owilia 132 
Bo 
Pactum 136 
Paganica (a Sort of Ball) 2 51 
Palantes | | 30 
Palaria © * 215 
Palatium | 30 
PALES | 94 
Palilia | N 95 
Palla 319 
Palladium 7 
Palliatæ (Plays) 287 
Palliatus 309 
Palmyra | 24 
Paludumentum 197, 312 
Palus Capreæ ä 95 
Panici terrores 209 
Panonia (ſubdued) 17 
PAN SA 16 
Pantheon 39 
Pantomimi 285 
PAPIRIUS CURSOR-. 8 
Paragaude 315 
Par ii par | 251 
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Paria componere 
Parina 
Parricidium 
Pater patratus 
Patibulum 
Patres conſcripts 


Patricians 


Patrons 
Pay of the Soldiers 
Pectorale 


Pecunia 


wn—_— 4 

PEDIUS 

TevrexovlNpos 

Pentathlum 

TLevrenaudexn gn; 

Tevinong 

Penula 

Percuſſio ſecuri 

Ileowoppupoy 
erones 


PERSEUS 


_ Perſona 


 PERTINAX 


Pejcia 
Petaſus 
Petere 
Phalere 
FHILEFP 


— — (of Macedon) 
Philippi (the Battle there) 
Oos 


Phrygians (Prieſts of Cybele) 


P icts ; 
Pila tri gonalis 


Pilz (the ſeveral Sorts) 


Pilani 


Pileo donart 
Pileus 


tors) 
Ti! Zint 
Pinarit | 
Pinnirapi 
2180 
Puche: Shurts 


extroardinarit 


150 


312, 317 


145 
309 
323 

12 
290 

22 
284 


3 
279 


221 


13 


12 
16 
242 
81 
22 
281 


190 
100 


320, 321 
Pileuus (the Reward of Gladia- 


280 


200 
65, 66 
276 

19 
147 


EN M 


place (which reckoned the 


moſt honourable at the 


Table) 368 
Places for burning and bury- 
ing the Dead 353 
Plaus, ;pedes 284 
Plebeians 97 
Plebiſcita 134, 149 
Plure: 5 
Pollicem premere 279 
| verlere ibid. 
Pollinctores 340 
 Pomerrium 29, 30 
—rf:rre 30 
Pompa Circenſis 296 
POMPEY 13, 14, 15 
De ponte dejici | 232 
Pontes | ibid, 
Pontifices 7l, 72 
72A JOYes 71 
MOVES ibid. 
Pontifex maximus 72 


Pontificum cena 


73 
PONTIUS PILATE 128 


Pope | 86 
Poplifugium 5 
Populares | | 98 
Popularia ts | 44 
PORSENNA $9 
Porta Capena or Appia 37 
Carmentalis | ibid. 
Flaminia ibid. 
Flumenutana ibid. 
A Nr UA ibid. 
—aliaun 28 
T rium phalis ibid, 
Porticos | | 5 1 
Portitores 180 
Portoria ibid. 
Portorium 233 
Pojca 219 
Pojtulatio actionis 136 
Poltitii 63, 66 
Pracingt 08 - 
Praccip:tatio de robore 145 
Pracones 123 
Prafedure | 432. 
— b 3 Prafecius 


Prafectus ara 
rarii 
claſſis 
— rumenti 
— leglonis 
— pr. Flori. 
wioulum 
* 7 | 
P YA J' ic 4 
P ul 22 0 


Pranomen 


Pratexta, vid. Toga 


Pretextate (Plays) 
Prator Peregrinus 
urbanus 
Pretorium 

Prztors 


Prætors of the Provinces 


Prandium 


Prerogative Century 


Prerogative Tribe 
Prieſts 
Primipilarius 


Primipilus 


Princeps juventutis 


-Jenatus 
Principals conſtitutio 
Princi pes 

| —Centurionum 
— ordinum 
Principia 
PROBUS 
PROCAS 
Proconſuls 
Procuratores 


Ce/jaris 


Projedtio in profluentem 


Proletarit 
Propretors 
Proquæſtors 
* roſcenttum 
Pr yerip tt 
Proferiptio 


Precafes (of the Drama) 


Provinces 


——— — 


(Conſular) 


— — Cxætorian) 
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193 
121 


277 
121 
193 
121 
ibid. 
220 
345 
278 
370 


287 

111 
ibid. 

211 
112, Oe. 
127 

365 

132 
ibid. 


| 64, Se. 8 


104 
193 
259 
101 
149 
190 

ibid. 
ibid. 
212 
2 


124. Ge. 


135 
128 
145 
151 
127 
ibid. . 
43 
144 
ibid. 
286 
233 
127 
ibid. 


Provincial Magiſtrates 24 
Provocatores 276 
Publius the Mimick 286 
eee 12 
Pullarius 68 
Pullata turba 312 
Pullatorum circulus ibid. 
Pulwinarii 7 
Pulwini. 368 
Puniſhments 143, Cc. 
Puniſhments of the Soldiers 219 
PUPIENUS 23 
Purpura Megalenſis 226 
Puteal Libonis 51 
—Scribonium ibid. 
Puticulæ, or Puticuli 354 
Lyra 355 
Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica 263 
PYRRHUS 9g. 4 
Duadrans 37 
Quadrigæ 256 
Quadrigatus 373 
Quadriremis 242 
Luatuor viri viarum curan- _ 
darum | 132 
Quæſitores 112 
Yuefitores parricidii, vel rerum 
capitalium 122, 228 
Quæſtiones 109 
Quæſtor palatis 115 
——Principis ibid. 
Q ſtores peregrint 114 
rbani ibid. 
Quaſtorii 194 
Auæõſtorium 211 
Quæſtors 114 
Quinarius (Coin) 373 
Lacius 2 UINTIUS 7 
Duincunx 203 
Vuindecemwviri (Keepers of the 
Sibylline Oracles) 79 
Quingquatrus, or quinguatria 94 
5 "emus " 242 


O) 17 11 
WALL 
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Puingquertium N 253 
uintana 211 
OUINTILIUS 24 
Quiris (Dea) | 328 
R. 
Radius | 252 
Recuperatores | 135 
Referre ad Senatum | 103 
Regions of the City 34 
REGULUS 10 
Regulatio 144 
REMUS 233 
Renunciari conſul, &c. 134 
Kepetere +: | 278 
Repotia £725 . 331 
Repudium ibid. 
— tee 332 
Reliariuß | 274 
Review of the Cavalry 185 
Reus 145 
Rex ſacrorum, or ſacrificulus 73 
RHEA SIL 1 
Rings (taken off from Perſons 
juſt expired) 339 
Robigalia Ys 
Robigo, or Robigus | ibid. 
Robur 145 
| Rogatio 130, 141 
Rogus | 35 


Romani, © cives Romani, the 


Difference between them) 232 
ROME built 


3. 
—— —Sacked by the Gauls B 


Sacked by Genſeric 28 


1 by Odoacer ibid. 


The Circuit of it in the 
Reign of Valerian 34 
Number of lnhabitants 17. 
ROMULUS 2, 37 4 
Rorarit 129 
ROSCIUS the Player 295 
Rudiarii 280 
Rudis (the Reward of Gladia- 
tors) ibid 


8. 
Sabines 7 
Sacellum DN 38 
Sacramenta (put for milites, or 
militia) 188 
Sacrifices | 
Sacreſancti (the Tribunes fo 
called) 116 
Sæculamn 301 
Sagittarii 199 
Sagum 313 
Salli | 47 
Collini, or Azonenſes 75 
——Pallatini ibid. 
Saliſubſulus ibid, 
Salluſt's Garden | 32 
Salutaiio zmpe! arorts 223 
Salutatores 107. 
Samnite Gladiators 270 
Sandia fpilones 343 
Sardinia. (ſubdued) 10 
 Sarmatians | 21 
Satire 202, e. 
Sature hiſtoriæ ibid. 
Per ſaturam ſententias exqui- 
rere : ibid 
Saturnalia 90 
Saturnian Verſes 253 
Scena 43 
SCIPIO 11, 15 
Scorpio | 240 
SCOTS 22 
Scribe 223 
Scriptura 233 
Scutum _ 200 
Scuta imbricata „ "id; 
o ata ibid. 
Se iel iſſe 1 1 36 
Sectatores 107 
Securis 108 
Secutor WD 
Sep pes | 250 
Sembella. 374 
Semi!/!s 373 
Semuncia ibid. 
Senacliluun 48 


B b 4 The 
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The Senates 101, Oe. 
Senatorian Age 99 
Senators 98, Oc. 
Senator's Eſtate 101 


Senators Sons (their Liberty 


of coming into tie Houſe) 105 
Senalofes pedarii ibid. 
Senatu ejicere 311 
Senatus indictus 102 

-logitimus ibid. 
| —— tas 103 
— —confultum ibid. 
— ann Of fulta tacita 104 
Sento (a Throw on the Dice) 249 
Septa, or Ovilia .- 142 
Sahptemjug bs 256 
Serra (May of drawing up an 

Army) 206 
SerVitis . 145 
SERFIUS TULLIUS 4 
S- te; Him 374, 375 
W ay of couneing by Sclter- 

CCs ibid. 
Seſtertins 375 
SELVERUS 22, 25, 28 
S EVERTIAN 28 
Sextans 379 

Shoes 322 
Snows of Wild Beaſts 265 
SIB1LS 80 
SICAM BRI 17 
C. STCCTUS. Dentatus 223 
Sicily (ſubdued) 10 
Signs of Grief at Punerals 349 
Silicernta 301 

Sinus of the Gown 306 

 Seticines 345 
Se CUS 289 
Soc: 1 
Sodales T III 77, © 
Sgdalitia — BY 

Ole. 324 

up d of at Feats 368 

8 gtitid judicuin 139 

Peau; 24% > Swords 199 

5 Polia Om 277 
7 Tro: doo 7 


Sportula 375 
Op0rtum ibid. 
Stadia 46 
Staliones 213 
Status of à Play 286 
Stibadium | 307 
8 t1pendium : 233 
Stola 319 
Stragula 367 
Strangulatio 145 
Cręaliali beg 242 
Subjula 75 
Succeuturiones 194 
Sudes 5 212 
SUEFYFT 17 
Suggrundarium 335 
SULPICIUS 113 
Suovetaurilia ibid. 
Supplicatio 23 
SFA 13 
T. 
Tabella wvotiva 245 
Tabelle | 130 
Tabernarie (a Sort of Play) 287 
Tablet marked with A 133, 140 
marked with C _ 
—— marked with NL ibid. 
— marked with U R 133 
TACITUS (Emper.) 24 
Talent 375 
Tali 249 
Talio 143 
Jarentint War 3 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS 4 


TAR I the Proud 4, 6 
Titus TATIUS 44 
Templum 38 
- Temple of Janus 41 
— of Saturn ibid. 
T eruncius 373 
 Terminalia 93 
Legeapaudilęoß 243 
T thera 210, 213 
Te, e. E & Hera, um ludus 2449 


Tra. US 


18 3 


7 eſſorarius 213 
Teſtudo 137 
Terpnpns 242 
T eutones 13 
Thalaſſius 303 
Theatre £3, Oe. 
| of Scaurus | 44 
. of Pompey ibid, 
THEODORIC the Goth 28 
The nj 2 96 
THEODOSIU 9 | 17 
Thracian Gladiators 270 
Tiara 322 
TIBERIUS 27 
Tibia 292 
— Dextre 293 
nl 11pares | ibid. 
—=Lydie ib. 294 
ares 293 
m— Phryeie ib. 294 
—— NC | 293 
——0d9nitre ibid. 
Tibialia 319 
TIGRANES 13, 14 
T irones | 216 
717 US (Emper.) = 
Toga Y ; 400. 6. 
—— alba ibid. 
| n—candida ibid. 
era 311 
—palmata 108, 312 
icta ibid. 
—retexta 309 
— pPulla 311 
1 ibid 
purpurea 312 
w=— /ord:4a 311 
— ris ibid. 
Togatæ (Sort of Plays) 287 
Togatus (op poſed tO * allia- 

49 309 
Toralia 367 
Tor: Ame ata. | 20 3 
Torgues 22 l 
Trabea 313 
Trabeatæ (Sort of Plays) 287 
Tragedy 286 
e 21 


Trajer s Pillar 5 | 
Tranſactio 1 
Tecaxovlopog 243 
T riartt 190 
Tribu mo vere 113 
Tribes of the City 34, 133 
Tribunal | 40h 
Tribunes (Junior) 183 
— (Senior) ibid? 
of the People 11G 
ol the Soldiers 183, 
DE FP "24 
| T ribun! ang cla vii "0 25 
mmm 0/:att ibid. 
em——c a 218 
mn———_ avi 195 


——ilitun, conſulari po- 


119 


te 4 ale 
—r=Fifull I 
Tee. Pra ſfectus Cele- 25 
un 1 

Tribunitia poteſtate donati 116 
T ribus ruſtic { 33 

Urbane ibid. 

T ributa 234 
Fyiclinium 360 
Triens 372, 374 
T rierarchus 244. 
Lernens 242 
T ripudium 68 
/oll imum ibid. 

| on u˙m ibid. 
Triremis 242 
Triumph „ 
Trium viri A. A. . F. 7. 121 
A apitales ibid. 
monetales ibid. 

no Tur ni ibid. 

Triuncis 374 
T rochus 251 


TROJA, or Ludus Troje, 
259, 269, Ec. 


Trophies 55 

T uba 208, 

T ubicines ibid. 

Tullianum 243 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS 4 
359 


Tangali inanes, or boxoras it 


Unica 


| 
| 


| 


I N B E 


Tunica 313, 314, Sc. 
m—anguſiiclavia 315, 316 
Faticlawia ibid. 
-palmata | 314 
Tunicæ talares ibid. 
Turmæ 192 
Turres mobiles 237 
Eurres (Way of drawing up 
an Army) 206 
Tutulus 321 
V. 


Vadari reum 139 
FALENTINIAN the Firſt 26 


— — - the Second 27 
the Third 151d. 


FVALERIAN 2 


3 
VALERIUS POPLICOLYA 7 
FVallum 212 
Varronian Satire 284 
FATICANUS, or VA 61. 
es 44 
JV. eckigales 233 
. FEII 7, 8 
Velites 190 
Venatio direptiont _ 260 
Ventilatio 279 
Venus (Throw on the Dice) 249 
Verbera 143 
Perſura 171 
Vertere arma 278 
VESPASLAN 18, 20 
Veſpillones | 340 
Pejtal Virgins 77, 78 
7 His convivialis, or cænaloria 368 
— — „unf. 306 
VETURIUS MARMURIUS? 27 
 Pexilla_ 221 
Pexillarii _ 194 
Via Appia 58 
Viator 116 
Piatores 120 


Vice/imatio 


Vidtima 


Vidimarii 
Vidtoriatus 


Vigiliæ 
Vigintiueratus 
Vilis arca 


Villa publica 


Vincula 


Vindicta 


Vinee 
VIRGINIA 


Viſceratio 


FVITELLIUS 


Vitis 

Vitem poſeere 

Vites 

Vitte 

Umbo of the Shield 
of the Gown 
Uncia 

Volſci 

Urbis natalis 

Uſtrina 


War (how declared) 


Watch-word 
Ways 


X. 


YXANTIPPUS 


XERXES 
V. 
Of the Roman Vear 
Z. 


ZENOBIA 
ett 


1 
6184 


19 


86 


24. 
47 


SCRIP- 


VS 


SCRIPTORKES 


Qui in duodecim Tomis Theſauri Antiquitatum 


Romanorum a Magno Gr vio congeſti inve- 
niuntur. 


ON. I. 
CT AV. Ferrarius de Origine Romanorum. 

Paulus Manutius de Civitate Romana. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum. 
3 Panwvinius de Civitate Romana. 
— de Imperio Romano. 
Paulus Manutius de Comitus Romanorum. 
Nicholaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. 


— Reſponſio ejuſdem ad binas C. S gonii 1 


henſiones. 


Caroli Sigonit poſterior cum Nicholas Gruchio diſputatio, de binis 
Conutus & lege curiata. 


Nicolai Gruchii ad od C. Gloom diſputationem refutatio. 


Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata * & Imperatorum, 


& eorum jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. 
Johannes Sarius Lamoſchius de Senatu Romano. 


Paulss Me de Legibus Romanis. | 

Antoninus Auguſtinus de Legibus, cum Notis Fulvii Ur r/int. 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo Jure Italiæ. 

— — de antiquo jure Provinciarum. 

de Judiciis. 


Sibrandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio centumvirali. 


Franciſcus Hottomanus . ©-:as Magiſtratibus 3 „ 
Inſtitutione. 


— de Senatu & Senatus Conſulto. 
de Formulis antiquis. 


Nicola Ri gal, Iſmnaelis Bullialdi, & Henrici Gali Ai, Obſervations 
de Populis Fundis. 


Carolus Sigonius de Nominibus Romanorum. 


Quuphriiz 
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Onaphri ius Panvinius de antiquis Romanorum Nominibus. 


Jeſebhbi Caftalionis J. C. adverſus Fœminarum Prænominum 4 
tores diſputatio. 


— — de antiquis pucrorum Prænominibus. 


F. ranciſew Robortellus de Provinciis Romanorum, & earum diftribu-. 


tione atque adminiftratione. 


———— de Judicis, & omni conſuetudine cauſas agendi 
apud Romanos. | 

Junius Rabirius de Haſtarum & Auctionum origine. 

Fraxciſcus Robortellus de Magiftratibus Imperatorum. 


Guido 7" REN" i de Magiſtratibus Municipalibus. 
— de Corporibus Artificium. 

| Geer Rufus de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Vitior de Regionibus Rome. 


Bartholomei Marliani Urbis Rome topographia, cum Notis ineditis 
Fulwii Urſin. 


Onuphrii Fandinii antiquæ Urbis 1 Imago. 


G. Pancirolli Urbis Rome Deſcriptio, ejuſdem de quatuor Urbis 
Regionibus Commentarius. 


Aiexandri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utr 02A ædifciis ad eraditam 


cognitionem expoſitis. 


TOM. IV. 


Famiuni Nardini Roma Vetus liv. VIII. ex Lalica in Latinam Lin- 
guam tranſlati a Zacebo Tollio. 
Ou Falconeri;, de Pyramide C. Ceſtii Epulonis Diſſertatio. 
—— ad Carolum Dacum V. CL. Epiſtola de latere ex 
xdificii Veteris ruderibus eruto, quum paries ad inſtaurandum 
Panthei Porticum, A. 1661, dirueretur. 
Jſaaci Halli de antiqua Urbis Rome Magnitudine. 


Olai Borrichii de antiqua Urbis Rome facic, Diſſertatio compendiaria. 


Sexti Fulii Frontini, de Aquæductibus Urbis Rome, Commentarius. 

Raphaelis Fabretti, de Aquis & Aquæductibus Urbis Rong, Diſſer- 
tationes tres. 

Fohannis Chifletti Aqua Virgo, fons Rome celeberrimus, & _ 
Religione facer ; opus M. Agrippz, in vetere annulari gemma. 

Luca Holftenii Commentariolus in veterem picturam Nymphæum 
referentem. 


Petri Ciaconii in Columnæ Roſtrata Inſcriptionem, a ſe conjectura 
ſuppletam, Explicatio. 


Antiquæ 


de Gradibus Honorum & Magiſtratuum Romanorum. 
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Anti quæ Inſcriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati, expreſſum ef; 
elogium, Explanatio, Auctore Facobo Sermonds. 

Joſephus Caſtalio de Templo Pacis; atque ex occaſione, de Jany 
Gemini Templo, bellique Portie. 

Ejuſdem Explicatio ad inſcriptionem Auguſti, quæ 

in Baſi eſt Obeliſei ſtatuti per Su, V. Pont. ante Portam Fla- 

miniam, alias Populi. | 

Petri Angeli Bargæi de privatorum publicorumque zdificiorum Urbis 
Rome cverſoribus Epiſtola. 

Commentarius de Obeliſco. 


oo phi Caſtalionis, de Columna Triumphali Imp. Aulonini, Com- 
mentarius. 

Fragmenta Veſtigii Veteris Rome, ex Lapidibus Farnefianis nunc 
primum in lucem edita, cum Notis Jo. Bellonii. 

Huic tomo præmittitur Livini Cruyilii Deſcriptio faciei variorum 


locorum Urbis Rome, tam antiquæ quam novæ, in XV. Tabulis 
æri inciſa. 


TOM. v. 


Jacobi Gutherii, de veteri jure Pontificio Urbis Rome, libri quatuor. | 
Jo. Andrea Bojii, de Pontifice Maximo Rome Veteris, Exercitatia 
Hiſtorica. 


Ejuſdem, de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romanorum 
Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. 

Mic. Angelus Cauſæus (de la Chauſſe) de inſignibus Pontificis M2ximi, 
Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrificantium. 

Auguſtini Niphi, de Auguriis, libri duo. 

e Caſar Bullingerus de Sortibus. | 

— de Auguriis & Auſpicus, 
— — — de Ominibus. 
— de Prodigiis. 
= de Terre Motu & F be 

Yah. Bape. Belli Diatriba de partibus Templi Auguralis. 

Johannes Pierius Valerianus de Fulminum ſignificationibus. 

Juſti Lipſii de Veſta & Vaſtalibus, Syntagma. 

Exechielis Spanhemii de Nummo Smyrucorum, ſeu de Veſta & Prytani- 
bus Gracorum, Diatriba. 

Antique Tabulæ Marmoreæ, ſolis effigie ſymboliſque exſculptæ, 
Explicatio, Auctore Hier. Alexandro Juniore. Acceſſit non abſi- 
milis argumenti expcſitio ſigillorum Zonz veterem ſtatuam mar- 
moream cingentis. 


Michaelis Angeli Cauſe Deorum Simulachra, Idola, allege Imagines 


EE. 

Jo. Baptiſta Hanſinii, de Jure Jurando Veterum, Liber. 

Stephauns T relierus de Jure urando. : 
Erycii 


— —— — ces ——_—_ —— 
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Erycii Auteani de Jure-jurando Antiquorum e, in quo de 


Puteali Li bonis. | 
Marci Zuerii Buxhornii, & aliorum Queſtiones Romane. 


T O M. VI. 


F ee Bernardus Ferrarius de Veterum Acclamationibus &  Plauli 
Petrus Barthaldus de Ara. 


Benedictus Bachinus de Siſtris, eorumque figuris, ac differentia. 
Caſparus Sagittarius de Januis Veterum. 


Lazarus Bayfias de Re Veſharia. 
OXawius Ferrarins de Re Veſtiaria. 
Albertus Rubenius de Re Vettiaria Veterum, precipue de Lato Clavo. 
Octavii Ferrari: Analecta de Re Veſtiaria. | 
Jo. Bapt. Donius de utraque Pænula. 
Bartholus Bartholi nus de Pænula. 
Aldus Manutius de I oga Romqamnorum. 

5 de Funica Romanorum. 
de Tibiis Veterum. 


Theophilus (Rajnaudas de Pileo, nne e tegminibus, tam 


ſacris quam profanis. 


T OM. VII. 


| Rickardus n FA Das & Familus Raue. 


Antozius Auguſtinus de Familiis Romanorum. 

Familiz Romanæ nobiliores, e Fulvii Ur/mi Commentariis. | 

Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Impern, ultra Arcadii Honoriigue tem- 
pora: & in eam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, Commen- 
tarius. 

Marmor Piſanum, de Honore Biſſtlii. 8 inſeritur de Ve- 
terum Sellis; cura Tal. Ce J. C. Accidit Myodia, 2 
de Muſcis odoris Pijants, Epiſtola. 


T O M. VIII. 


Vetus Kalendarium Remanorum, e marmore deſcriptum, in di- 
bus Maſfeorum 2 ad Agrippinam. | 

Petri Ciaconii Toletani Now in vetus Remanorum 1 

Fulvii Urfini Notæ ad Kalendarium ruiticum Farnęſfarum. 


Kalendarii fragmentum, quod viſitur in AÆdibus Capranicorum. 


Sibrandi Siccame Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendarius Remanorum. 

Aliud vetus Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis præfigitur Faſtis 
Owzd:, 

Kalendarium Romanum ſub. Imp. Corfantio ns Cenſtantiui magni 
Filio, circe Ann. Chriſd 354, compouſtum 


Lam: ect 
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Tambecii Notæ in Kalendarium vetus. 

T home Demſteri Kalendarium Romanum. | 

Dionyfii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum Ortu Occaſuque 

Stellarum. | NG. EY, 

Petri Gafſendi Kalendarium Romanum compendioſe expoſitum. 

1 4 zole Vicetini de veteri novaque Romanorum temporum ratione 
ibellus. | | 

Addianus Funius de Annis & Menſibus. 

— ejuſdem Faſtorum liber. 

Joannes Lalamantiu de Anno Romano. 

M. Jacobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano. 

Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenſis de Menſium appellatione ex nomi- 

nibus Impp. e TS 

Joſephus Scaliger de veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Dionyfius Petavius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Samuelis Petiti Eclogæ Chronologice de Anno & Periodo veterum 
Romanorum. | | T1 

Wilbelmus Langius de veteri Anno Romanorum. | 

_ Erycer Puteani de Biſſexto liber. 5 

Petrus T affinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Sæculari, ejuſque po- 
tiſſimum per ludos Sæculares celebritate, eorumque Chronologia. 

 Frycii Puteani de Nundinis Romanis liber. 

ZE. Georgii Thololgſani de Syntagmate Juris, Nundinis & Mercatibus 

Joannis Baptiſte Belli Diatriba de Pharſalici Conflictus Menſe & Die. 

Petri Moreftelli Philomuſus, five de triplici Anno Romanorum Menſi- 
bus eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & diverſitate Dierum 
libri quinque. | | 8 

— Alypius, five de Priſcorum Romanorum Ferriis liber. 

Julius Ceſar Bullengerus de Tributis ac Vectigalibus Populi Romani. 

Vincrutii Contereni de Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione, liber. 

Foannis * Agrippa liberator, five Diſſertatio de novis Tabulis. 

Barnabas Friſbnius de Ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Connubiorum. | 

Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, obſervatio. 

— —, de Sponſalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, & 
Jure Matrimoniorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione. 

Joannes Meurfius de Luxu Romanorum. 

Staniflai Kybyerzykit, de Luxu Romanorum, Commentarius. . 6 

Feachimi Foannis Muderi de Coronis, Nuptiarum præſertim, ſacris 
& profanis, libellus. | 


T OM. IX. 


Onuphrius Pandinius Veronenſis de Ludis Circenſibus, cum Notis. 
Joannis Argoli J. U. D. & additamenta Nicolai Pinnell J. C. : 
Julius Cajar Bullengerus Fulicdunenſis, Doctor Theologus, de Circo 


R ;mang 
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Romano, Ludiſque Circenſibus, de Venatione Circi & Amphi: 
tlieatri, ac de Theatro. 

Onuphrius Panwinius Veronenſis, de Ludis Satcularibus „ liber. | 
Ag 75 dai Marejcatti de Perionis & Larvis, carumque apud Veteres 
uſu & origine, Syntagmation. | 
Marguardi Hreberi Cecropiſtromachia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii 

r e, in Sardonyche expoſita. Cum Notis Henrici Gunterii 
Thulmanii, J. U. Doct. 
Fufti Lisi Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo, qui de Gladiatoribus. 
- ejuſdem de Amphitheatro liber: in quo forma ipſa loci 
expreſſe & ratio ſpectandi: Ut &, de Amphitheatris quæ extra 
Romam ſunt, libellus; in quo formæ eorom aliquot & typi. 
Onuphrii Panvinii de Trium pho Commentarius, Notis & Fi en 
illuſtratus a Joachimo Joanne Mudero. 


— TY, ＋ 0 M. X. 


Nicolai Bergierii, de publicis & militaribus Imperii Romani Juris, 
libri quinque, c. ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranſlati ab 
Henr. Chr. Henninio, 

Henr. Chr. Henninii Notæ ad Bergierium. 

Franciſci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latixam Lin- 
guam verſa a Ludolpho Neocoro. 

Hygini Grammatici & Polybii Megalopolitani, de Caſtris Romanis, que 

_ extant, cum Not & Animadverſionibus Rathora! Hermani Schelti, 

Rat. Herm. Schelii Diſſertatio de Sacramentis, 

— —— de Cuſtodia Caſtrorum. 

— — de Stipendio Militari. 

— — — de Stipendio Equeſtri. 

— — — de Stipendio Ductorum. 

— — de Die Stipendii. 

— de Frumento & Veſte. 

— | — de Tributo & Ærario. 

— — de Præda. 

6 — de Victu Militum. 

0 | de Itinere. 

— — de Agmine Polibyano. 

LE de Agmine Velpatſ: cu. 

— | de Conortbus Legions antique. | 

C. L. Saimefii, de re Militari Romanorum liber. Opus poſthumum. 

Jo. Henrici Boccleri Diſſertatio de Legio: e Romana. 

Franciſcus Nobortellus Niiuenſis. I. de Legionibus Romanorumn ex 
Dione, lib. 4. II. de Commodis, Premiis, & Donis Militaribus. 
III. de Poems milicum, & Ignominiis. 

Frycli Puleani, de 87 ipendio Militari apud Namancs, Syntagma: 
quo modus ejus, hadenus ignoratus, colutituitur. 


Hiucelitii 


\ 
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Fincentii Contareni, de Militari Ramuniorum, Spipen 
Michael Angelus Cauſæus, de Signis Militaribus. 
Petri Rami, de Militia Julii Cæſaris, liber. 

/ 2 > N # f 


T O M. XI. 


Exechielis Spanhemii Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Conſtitutionem Antonini 
Imperatoris, de qua Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Homi- 
num, Exercitationes duz. 1 SEN 

Faſti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Urbe condita ad tempora Divi 
Veſpafiani Auguſti, a Stephano Vinando Pighio ſuppletis Capitolinis 
fragmentis reſtituti. | A 

Deſcriptio Conſulum, ex quo primi ordinati ſunt ; five integri 
Faſti Conſulares, quos Idatianos doctri viri hactenus appellarunt, 
opera & ſtudio Philippi Labbe. | Et. 

Tironis Proſperi, Aguitani, Chronicon integrum ab Adamo ad Romane 
captam a Genſerico, Wand. Rege. 

Faſti Conſulares Anonymi, quos a codice MS. Bibliothecæ Cz/aree 

dieprompſit, et diſſertatione illuſtravit, F. Henricus Norris, | 

Anonymus de Præfectis Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni ; ut & frag- 
mentum Faſtorum ab Anno Chriffi 205. ad 35 3. ex editione 
Egidii Bucherii. 15 | 3 

Epiſtola Conſularis, in qua Collegia LXX. Conſulum ab Anno 
Chriſtianæ Epochæ XXIX. Impern Tiberii Auguſti decimo quin- 
to uſque Annum CC XXIX. Imperii Alexanari Severi octavum, 
in vulgatis Faſtis hactenus perperam deſcripta, corriguntur, 
ſupplentur, & illuſtrantur, Auctore, F. Henrico Norris Veronenſi, 
Auguſtini ano. | | | 

Sertorii Urſati, Equitis, de Notis Remanorum, Commentarius. 

Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, diviſæ in quatuor partes, 
Auctore Ludovico Savato. Ex Gallica in Latinum Linguam 
tranſtulit L. Neocarus. | ſh 

Alberti Rubenii Diſſertatio de Gemma T :beriana & Auguſtza. 

de Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 

Marguardi Freheri, Conſiliarii Palatini, de Re Monetaria veterum 

| Romanorum, & hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. 

Robertus Cenalis de vera Menſurarum Ponderumque Ratione. 

Luce Peti Juris Conſulti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus Romanis & 
Grecis, cum his qui hodie Rome ſunt, collatis, Libri quinque. 

Priſciani Ce/arienſis, Rhemnii Fannii, Bede Angli, Volufit Metiani, 
Balbi ad Celfum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Nu- 
meris, eorumque Notis, & de vetere computandi per digitos Ra- 
tione, ab Elia Vineto Santoue emendati, ut & a J. Frederica Gro- 
AD. 5 

Alexanari Serdi, F errarienſis, de Nummis Liber, in quo priſca Gre- 
corum & Romanorum Pecunia ad noſtri zris rationem redigitur. 


Cc T OM. 


» Commentarius. 
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. XII. , 


Vincentius Butius de calido, frigido, & temperato Antiquorum 
putu, & quo mado in Deliciis uterentur. 

Julius Caſar Bullengerus de Conviviis; Libri quatuor. 

Erycii Puteani reliquiæ Convivii priſci, tum Ritus alii, & Cenſuræ. 

Andrea Barcii, de Thermis veterum, Liber ſingularis. : 

F ranciſci Reborte!li Laconici ; feu Sudationis, que adhuc viſitur in 
ruina Balaearum Piſanæ Urbis, explicatio. 


F raxcijci Marine T urrigii Notæ ad vetuſtiſſimam Urf Togati, Ludi 


Pilz vitrez inventoris inſcriptionem. 
Martini Lipent Strenarium Hiſtoria, a prima Origine per diverſas 
Regum, Conſulum, & Imperatorum Romanorum, nec non Epiſco- 
porum ætates ad noſtra uſque tempora. 
Marci Meibomii, de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 
Conftantini Opelii de Fabrica Triremium, Mei bomiana Epiſtola per- 
brevis ad amicum. 
Jaacci Vaſii de Triremium & Liburnicarum conſtruQione diſſer- 
tio. 
Jacobi Philippi ' Thomaſi ni, 4 Donarus ac Tabellis Yom, liber 
ſingularis. 
Vincenii Alſanii, de Invidia & Faſcino Veterum, libellve. 
Joannis Shefferi, de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 


Michaelis Angeli Cauſæi Diſſertationes tres. 3 


I. De Vaſis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Annullis, Weide, 
: Teſſeris, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lachry matoris, & de 
Manibus æneis vota referentibus. 


= Il. De Mutini Simulacris. 
III. De Zneis Antiquorum Lucernis. 


Octavii i F errarii, Diſſertatio de Vererum Lucernis Sepulchralibus, 


Picture antiquæ Sepulchri Nafoniorum in Via Flaminia, delineate 

& eri inciſæ, a Petro Santo Bartolo; explicatce vero & illuſtratæ 

a Joanne Petro Bellorio; ex Halica Lingua in Latinas vertit Lu- 

dolphus Neccorus. 

Facobi Gutherii de Jure Manium, ſeu de Riu, More, & Legibus 
priſci Funeris, libri tres. 


—— Choartius major, vel de orbitate toleranda ad Haun Ro- 
bereum J. C. Præfatio. 
fp Morelli Pompa Feralis, five juſta F unebria Veterum; Libri 
dem. 
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